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EcUetie  MagatiM  Adveritser, 


A  Safeguard. 

Ilie  fatal  rapidity  with  which  alteht 
Colds  and  Coughs  frecjoentiy  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  pbvsician, 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says: — 

“Medical  ecience  has  prodaecd  no  other  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  *o  good  as  ATBB’a  Cbbrry 
ncTOBSL.  It  la  inv^uable  for  diseases  of  the 
ihroRt  and  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  who  says 

“1  have  never  found.  In  thlrW-flve  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Atbb’sCbrrrt 
Fbctobal,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
aerioos  bronchial  and  palmonary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  hut  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  nave  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  whichr  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abamloned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  ha»  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  susceu- 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  niaac 
well  bv  It.  9- 

AYfiR’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bro’ichltls,  Lamygitls, 
and  even  acute  Paeumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothii^  so  good  ai 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re- 
membereu  by  eVery  body. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  ds  Oo..  liowell,  ICass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA.  ^ 

Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  in  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipatiou  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  the  liver,  kidiieys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  the  infirmity  of  the  others. 

The  immediate  results  are  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite.  Nausea, Foul  Breath,  Heartburn,  Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness,  Sick  Headaches,  failure 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  distressing 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  the  stomach, 
and  increased  Costiveness,  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

In  every  iastance  where  this  disease  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Aykr’8  Pills  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  Those  cases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
Ayer’8  P1LL8  alone  will  certalnlv  yield  if 
the  Pills  are  aided  by  the  powerful  blood- 
purifving  properties  of  Aykr’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer’s  PiUs 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 

Salllatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
tful  activity  into  whicli  the  enfeebled 
stomach  is  spurred  by  “bitters,”  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is  inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

“CoaUveness,  induced  by  my  sedentary 
bablta  of  life,  became  cbronic;  Atbb’s  Pilu 
afforded  me  speedy  relief.  Their  occasional  use 
baa  since  kept  roc  all  right.”  Hubxanx  Bbins- 
Horr,  Ntwtrk,  2f.  J. 

•T  was  induced  to  try  Atzb’s  Pnxs  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  Constipation,  nod 
Headache,  from  which  I  hud  long  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  I  found  their  acUon  eaay,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  beneHted  me  more 
than  all  tbe  medicines  ever  before  tried.”  M.V. 
Watsob,  163  StaU  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

“They  have  entirely  corrected  the  costive 
habit,  and  rastly  Improved  my  general  health.” 
Ret.  Francis  B.  Hablowx,  Atlanta,  t^. 

“The  most  effective  and  the  easiest  physic  I 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  my  bead  from  pain.”  W.  L 
Page,  Richmond,  Fa. 

“A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  Nenralgia  fur  the  last  twenty 
years,  Ater’s  Plixs  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  medicine  I  have  ever  taken.”  P.  R. 
Rogers,  Keedmore,  Brown  Oo.,  Ind. 

“For  Dyspepaia  they  are  invaluable.”  J.  T. 
Hates,  Mexia,  Ttxat. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &,  Co.,  Lowell,  Mms. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


I# 


oHI^I 


'i^Mkicbi 


Bchctie  Magaain*  AdvartiMr, 


Am  a  general  beverage  aiid  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
Inrtpure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
tor  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 


For  sale  hy  aU  I>r%iggigU  and  Grocers 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO 


18  Beaver  Street.  New  York 
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FtaclMMidBre-OlaMM.  Artificial  HnoMi' 
.  U.  WALMTBIN,  Optictea.  41  Dnloi 
CataloKUea  mailed  bT  eocloaiBg  atamp- 
awarda  from  all  tbe  WorM'a  Bxbibltiona. 


(u^uis.) 

For  Pyapopois,  niemtal  and  PliTsieal 
KxSasoafon,  Narroassoao,  Dlaalii> 
lakes  Vltsllljr,  ale. 

Prepared  aocordliiK  to  tbe  direetiona  of  Prof.  X.  N. 
Horaford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  praparatlea  af  the  phoaphatea  af  Ifaio,ma>aaala, 
petau,  aad  Iraa  wttli  phoapherle  acK  la  aaaa  fiaraa 
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It  ia  not  naoseona,  bat  agreeable  to  the  taate. 

Ho  danger  can  attend  ita  nae. 

Ita  action  will  bormaniaa  with  anch  atinmlanta  aa  ai« 
naeaaaary  to  take. 

It  mokea  a  dellclons  drink  with  water  aad  angar  only. 
Prlcaa  teaaonabla.  Pamphlet  gir^  farther  portte* 
alora  mailed  free.  Manufactored  by  the 
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Old  Series  com¬ 
plete  in  63  vols. 


Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  “  Science  of  Ethics,”  a 
work  to  which  I  desire  to  pay  my  sin¬ 
cere  though  tardy  homage,*  admits,  with 
his  usual  candor,  that  one  great  diffi¬ 
culty  remains  not  only  unsolved  but  in¬ 
soluble.  “  There  is,”  he  says,  "  no 
absolute  coincidence  between  virtue  and 
happiness.  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is 
always  prudent  to  act  rightly  or  that  it 

*  The  bulk  of«the  book  consists  of  moral 
analysis  which  is  almost  equally  valuable  on 
any  hypothesis  as  to  the  Basis  of  Ethics.  With 
regard  to  this  part,  I  would  only  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  love  of  speculative  truth  and  practi¬ 
cal  veracity.  Practical  veracity  is  a  part  of 
justice.  The  duty  of  telling  a  man,the  truth 
is  measured  by  his  right  to  be  told  it.  He  has 
no  right  to  be  told  it  when  it  would  light  him 
to  crime.  He  has  a  right  not  to  be  told  it 
when  it  would  kill  him  with  grief.  Martyrdom 
implies  a  divine  revelation  or  something  equiv¬ 
alent  to  it :  it  is  loyalty  to  God. 

New  Skriis. — Vou  XXX IX.,  No.  a 


is  always  happiest  to  be  virtuous.”  In 
another  passage  he  avows  that  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Altruist  theory  he  accepis, 
as  inseparable  from  it,  the  conclusion 
that  ”  the  path  of  duty  does  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  path  of  happiness  ;”  and 
he  compares  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
absolute  coincidence  to  an  attempt  to 
square  the  circle  or  discover  perpetual 
motion.  In  another  passage  he  puis 
the  same  thing  in  a  concrete  form. 
”  The  virtuous  men,”  he  says,  “  may 
be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  yet  the 
discharge  of  a  function  socially  neces¬ 
sary  may  involve  their  own  misery.”  “  A 
great  moral  and  religious  teacher,”  he 
adds,  ”  has  often  been  a  martyr,  and  we 
are  certainly  not  entitled  to  assume 
either  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains  or 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  highest  con¬ 
ceivable  degree  of  virtue  can  make 
martyrdom  agreeable.”  We  may  doubt, 
in  his  opinion,  whether  it  answers  to  be 
10 
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a  moral  hero.  “  In  a  gross  society, 
where  the  temperate  man  is  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  necessarily  cut  off  from 
participation  in  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life,  he  may  find  his  moral  squeam¬ 
ishness  conducive  to  misery  ;  the  just 
and  honorable  man  is  made  miserable  in 
a  corrupt  society  where  the  social  com¬ 
binations  are  simply  bands  of  thieves, 
and  his  high  spirit  only  awakens  hatred  ; 
and  the  benevolent  is  tortured  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  of  his  sympathies 
in  a  society  where  they  meet  with  no 
return,  and  where  he  has  to  witness 
cruelty  triumphant  and  mercy  ridiculed 
as  weakness.”  So  that  not  only  are 
men  exposed  to  misery  by  reason  of 
their  superiority,  but  “  every  reformer 
who  breaks  with  the  world,  though  for 
the  world’s  good,  must  naturally  expect 
much  pain  and  must  be  often  tempted 
to  think  that  peace  and  harmony  are 
worth  buying,  even  at  the  price  of  con¬ 
doning  evil.”  ”  ‘  Be  good  if  you 
would  be  happy  ’  seems  to  be’the  verdict 
even  of  worldly  prudence  ;  but  it  adds, 
in  an  emphatic  aside,  ‘  Be  not  too 
good.’  ”  Of  a  moral  hero  it  is  said, 
that  ‘‘  it  may  be  true  both  that  a  less 
honorable  man  would  have  had  a  hap¬ 
pier  life,  and  that  a  temporary  fall  below 
the  highest  strain  of  heroism  would  have 
secured  for  him  a  greater  chance  of 
happiness.”  Had  he  given  way,  ‘‘he 
might  have  made  the  discovery— not  a 
very  rare  one — that  remorse  is  among 
the  passions  most  easily  lived  down.” 
Mr.  Stephen  fully  recognizes  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  men  “  capable  of  intense 
pleasure  from  purely  sensual  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  incapable  of  really  enjoying 
any  of  the  pleasures  which  imply  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  or  private  affection,  or  vivid 
imagination  and  he  confesses  that 
with  regard  to  such  men  the  moralist 
has  no  leverage  whatever.  The  physi¬ 
cian  has  leverage  ;  so  has  the  police¬ 
man  ;  but  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
would  probably  admit,  to  indulge  not 
only  covetousness  but  lust  at  great  cost 
to  others  without  injury  to  your  own 
health,  and  without  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law. 

The  inference  which  I  (though  not 
Mr.  Stephen)  should  draw  from  these 
frank  avowals  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  rule  for  individual  conduct, 
or  for  the  direction  of  life,  by  mere  in¬ 


spection  of  the  phenomena  of  Evolution 
without  some  conception  of  the  Estate 
and  Destiny  of  Man.  In  what  hands 
are  we — in  those  of  a  Father,  in  those 
of  a  power  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
Humanity,  or  in  those  of  a  Blind  Fate — 
is  a  question  which,  let  the  devotees  of 
physical  science  in  the  intoxicating  rush 
of  physical  discovery  say  or  imagine 
what  they  will,  must  surely  have  the 
most  practical  and  abiding,  as  well  as 
the  highest,  interest  for  man.  The  ship 
of  life  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be 
made,  so  comfortable  that  the  passengers 
will  be  content  to  float  along  in  it  with¬ 
out  asking  for  what  port  they  are 
bound.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life  we  do  not  think  definitely 
of  the  end  of  our  being  ;  we  eat  that  we 
may  live,  we  work  that  we  may  eat,  we 
sleep  that  we  may  be  refreshed  and  go 
forth  again  to  our  labor  until  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  we  do  what  the  pressure  of  domes¬ 
tic  or  social  necessity  requires,  and 
avoid  breaking  our  heads  against  the 
law  as  we  avoid  breaking  them  against 
the  wall.  China  and  Japan,  in  short, 
exist.  But  there  are  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tions  in  which  we  must  think  of  the  end 
of  our  being,  and  stake  happiness  on  the 
truth  of  our  conception  of  it  ;  we  must 
think  of  it  in  those  moments  of  reflection 
to  which  man  is  liable  though  apes  are 
not  ;  and  our  view  of  it  will  determine 
our  aim  in  the  promotion  of  character 
and  in  the  general  disposition  of  our 
lives  ;  while  in  disaster  and  bereave¬ 
ment,  especially  when  we  lay  in  the 
grave  those  whom  we  have  loved,  we  can 
hardly  help  asking  whether  we  ought  to 
sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  comfort 
except  the  conservation  of  matter.  In 
extraordinary  actions  the  thought  will 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  all  of  us  ;  it 
will  be  habitually  present  to  the  minds 
of  extraordinary  men,  those,  men  upon 
whose  efforts  human  progress  most  de¬ 
pends.  Mr.  Stephen  fo#nds  everything 
upon  the  social  tissue  ;  that  phrase  is, 
one  might  almost  say,  the  sum  of  his 
philosophy.  Taken  metaporically  it  is 
a  very  good  phrase,  and  conveys  most 
important  truth.  Taken  literally,  I 
cannot  Help  thinking,  it  conveys,  mixed 
with  the  truth,  a  serious  error.  A 
tissue  is  not  made  up  of  personalities  ; 
no  cell  of  a  tissue  ever  retires  into  itself, 
conceives  in  mental  solitude  high  de- 
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signs,  or  deliberately  sets  itself  against  springs  from  a  sense  of  perishableness 


the  other  cells  in  the  cause  of  a  grand 
.  tissue  reform.  Can  a  single  great  bene¬ 
factor  of  our  race  be  named  who  was  not 
upheld  in  his  struggle  with  difhculties 
by  a  belief  in  something  beyond  sense 
and  the  domain  of  what  is  called  science, 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  belong  to  any 
church  or  profess  any  definite  creed  ? 
Comte,  if  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  had 
his  religion,  and  the  language  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  is  spiritual  in  the  highest  degree. 
Napoleon,  no  doubt,  tells  us  that  he 
deliberately  excluded  from  his  mind  all 
thoughts  about  God  or  a  hereafter,  and 
that  had  he  not  done  this  he  could  not 
have  achieved  great  things.  Of  the 
great  things  which  he  unquestionably 
did  achieve  his  Agnosticism  was  not  less 
unquestionably  the  condition.  Hut  of 
the  great  things  which  the  Antonines 
and  other  Roman  Stoics  achieved,  the 
condition  was  unquestionably  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  the  thoughts  which 
Napoleon  excluded.  It  was  not  a 
definite  religious  belief,  but  it  was  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  Power  of  Righteousness  and  in 
a  moral  end  of  our  being. 

Can  the  question  of  our  Destiny  be 
prevented  from  forcing  itself  upon  our 
minds  ?  If  it  cannot,  is  it  possible, 
without  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that 
question,  to  attain  the  happiness  to 
which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  any  science 
or  system  concerned  with  human  action 
to  light  mankind  ?  A  beast  may  graze 
happily  from  day  to  day,  because,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  has  no  idea  of  death. 
Hut  man  has  an  idea  of  death,  and  one 
which  must  grow  more  vivid  and  im¬ 
portunate  as  he  draws  nearer  to  the 
bourne.  A  captive  may  be  in  high 
health  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  well 
fed,  but  he  can  hardly  be  called  happy 
if  he  knows  that  in  a  few  days  he  will 
be  hanged,  It  is  childish  to  bid  us  for¬ 
get  that  which  is  always  impending  over 
us  and  is  ever*before  our  eyes  ;  that  for 
which,  in  the  conduct  of  our  worldly 
affairs,  we  must  always  be  making  pro¬ 
vision.  Can  a  man  when  he  buries  his 
wife  or  child  shut  out  of  his  mind  the 
idea  of  death  ?  Even  the  enjoyments  in 
which  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  to 
be  drowned,  the  more  intellectual  they 
become,  bring,  mingled  with  their 
sweetness,  more  of  the  bitterness  which 


and  imperfection,  so  that  the  advance  of 
civilization  is  likely  itself  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  the  philosophy  which  bids  us 
fix  our  minds  on  life  and  not  on  death. 
The  highest  of  our  joys  is  affection  ;  and 
the  more  intense  affection  becomes  the 
more  bitter  will  be  the  reflection  that,  if 
this  world  is  all,  love  must  die. 

A  pure  Altruist  might  face  all  diffi¬ 
culties  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  on 
the  Altruistic  theory.  Hut  is  it  possible 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  pure 
Altruism,  that  sort  of  Altruism  which 
alone  can  render  martyrdom  reason¬ 
able,  as  Mr.  Stephen  affirms  it  to  be? 
Can  my  pleasure  ever  be  really  your 
pleasure,  or  my  pain  your  pain  ?  Is  not 
this  as  impossible  as  that  my  thoughts 
or  emotions  should  be  yours  ?  Social 
pleasure,  of  course,  we  can  understand  ; 
a  Christmas  dinner-party  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  it  ;  but  while  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  contribute  to  the  sum 
of  enjoyment  and  the  cheerfulness  is 
reciprocal,  the  pleasure  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  as  much  his  own  and  not  that  of 
any  other  member  as  is  the  pleasure  of 
an  Alexander  Selkirk  eating  his  solitary 
meal  on  the  desert  island.  The  same 
theory  is  true  conversely  of  social  pains. 
Yet  heroic  self-sacrifice  can  surely  be 
reconciled  with  reason  only  by  showing 
that  the  happiness,  to  save  which  the 
hero  gives  his  life,  is  in  some  way  act¬ 
ually  his  own.  If  the  notion  that  self- 
sacrifice  pays  is  a  tribal  illusion,  though 
the  illusion  may  be  useful  to  the  tribe, 
it  clearly  cannot  be  too  soon  dispelled 
so  far  as  regardsithe  personal  interest  of 
those  who  have  any  propensity  to  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  egoistic.  The  Christian  is 
bidden  to  lose  his  life,  but  only  that  he 
may  save  it.  The  self  which  he  sacri¬ 
fices  is  the  lower  and  transitory  self,  and 
he  sacrifices  it  to  the  higher  and  more 
permanent.  Paul  merely  uses  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  hyperbole  when  he  says  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  accursed  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren.  It  is  true  that  Christianity 
points  to  a  union  in  Christ  which  would 
ultimately,  as  it  were,  remove  the  barrier 
of  individuality  and  'make  happiness  ac¬ 
tually  common.  This  may  be  a  dream, 
as  it  certainly  is  a  mystery  ;  the  Agnos¬ 
tics  would  of  course  say  that  it  was  the 
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wildest  of  dreams  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  that  which  he  has  brought  into  existence 
events,  a  different  thing  from  Altruism,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  labor  and 
and  not  liable  to  the  same  objection.  suffering  to  beings  gratuitously  made  , 
For  the  religious  hope  as  a  motive  sentient  and  conscious  when  nothing 
power  and  a  justification  of  self-sacrifice,  but  a  mechanical  result  was  in  view, 
some  Evolutionists  substitute  the  hope  Who  would  endure  pain  and  labor,  who 
of  a  Social  Utopia,  which  is  to  be  the  would  give  up  his  dinner,  merely  to  in¬ 
goal  of  progress.  If  the  coming  of  the  crease  the  expensiveness  of  the  final 
Utopia  could  be  certainly  predicted,  this  crash?  Surely  any  man  not  extremely 
would  still  be  cold  comfort  to  the  scientific,  when  he  reads  all  this  about 
shades  of  the  myriads  who  have  lived  arcs  and  curves  and  descents,  and  mov- 
and  died,  and  are  now  living  and  ing  equilibriums  and  equilibrations,  must 
dying,  in  a  state  very  far  from  Utopian,  profoundly  feel,  if  he  cannot  distinctly 
But  Mr.  Stephen  is  too  wary  to  build  on  prove,  that  it  belongs  to  mechanics,  not 
anything  of  the  kind.  “Speculations,”  to  morals,  or  to  any  account  of  a  uni- 
he  says,  “  about  the  future  of  society  verse  of  which  morality  is  an  essential 
are  rash.”  “  We  cannot  tell  that  prog-  portion. 

ress  will  be  indefinite  ;  it  seems  rather  The  bearing  of  these  mechanical 
that  science  points  to  a  time  at  which  theories  of  the  universe  upon  Ethics 
all  life  on  the  planet  must  become  ex-  seems  not  to  be  fully  seen  by  their 
tinct  ;  and  the  social  organism  may,  ac-  authors,  who  are  apt,  when  treating  of 
cording  to  the  familiar  analogy,  have  morality,  to  lay  them  aside  or  to  accord 
its  natural  old  age  and  death.”  Be-  them  only  a  faint  and  almost  nominal 
sides,  “  Progress  means  a  stage  of  evo-  recognition.  They  must  govern  the 
lution  ;  evolution  from  the  earliest  to  character  of  human  actions  as  they 
the  latest  stages  means  a  continuous  govern  everything  else  ;  and  the  char- 
process  of  adjustment,  w’hich  is  always  acter  of  an  action  will  be  fundamentally 
determined  by  the  fact  that  at  any  ex-  determined  by  its  relation  to  the 
isting  stage  the  adjustment  is  imperfect;  mechanical  process  and  the  stage  of  that 
complete  equilibrium  or  an  elimination  process  in  which  it  happens  to  occur, 
of  this  discordant  element  would  there-  If  it  occurs  when  the  movement  is 
fore  mean,  not  perhaps  stagnation,  but  a  toward  heterogeneity,  it  will  be  right  and 
cessation  of  progress,  an  attainment  of  good  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  the 
the  highest  arc  of  the  curve,  after  which  heterogeneous,  if  in  the  other  part,  it 
we  could  only  expect  descent.”  Pro-  will  be  right  and  good  in  proportion  as 
fessor  Clifford  distinctly  looked  forward  it  tends  to  the  homogeneous.  During 
to  a  catastrophe  in  which  man  and  all  the  ascent  of  the  curve  an  upward  direc- 
his  works  would  perish.  So  does  Mr.  tion  will  be  moral  ;  but  a  downward 
Herbert  Spencer.  Progress  under  his  direction  will  be  moral  when  the  highest 
mechanical  law  must  end  in  the  equili-  arc  of  the  curve  has  been  passed.  Op- 
bration  of  death.  He  thinks  that  we  posite  characteristics,  and  those  the 
ought  to  feel  a  religious  or  quasi-  most  essential,  will  be  at  different 
religious  satisfaction  in  working  with  the  epochs  in  unison  with  the  working  of  the 
Power  manifested  throughout  evolution.  Power  which  is  manifested  throughout 
since  that  Power  is  working  toward  the  Evolution,  and  to  co-operate  with 
highest  form  of  life.  But  supposing  this  which,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  is  our 
to  be  true  and  certainly  known  to  us,  bliss.  In  the  downhill  stage  of  Evolu- 
the  highest  form  of  life  will  be  pro-  tion,  that  action  will  be  the  best  which 
duced  only  to  be  thrown  back,  by  the  most  conduces  to  the  dissolution  of 
reversal  of  the  machine,  into  primordial  society.  From  this  conclusion  I  see  no 
chaos.  When  differentiation  and  het-  escape  :  and  when  we  add  to  it  the  doc- 
erogeneity  are  complete  the  return  to  trine  of  Necessity,  under  the  new  name 
homogeneity  will  begin.  Instead  of  of  Determinism,  the  principle  of  moral- 
joyfully  co-operating  in  the  process,  our  ity  will  surely  become  difficult  of  ex¬ 
moral  nature  rebels  against  it,  and  would  pression  to  ordinary  minds.  That 
like,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  arrest  this  Evolution  is  non-moral  some  of  its  bold 
ruthless  Gnome  in  the  middle  of  his  fell  German  hierophants  at  all  events  do,  to 
sport,  when  he  is  just  about  to  destroy  use  Bacon’s  quaint  phrase,  “  ingeniously 
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and  without  fig-leaves  confess.”  But 
Evolution  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
Agnostic  Science  the  Supreme  Power  of 
the  Universe,  or  at  least  the  sole  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  Power.  What  footing 
then,  at  bottom,  has  Morality  ?  May  it 
not  be  destined  to  disappear  before  the 
advancing  light  of  Science,  like  Animism 
and  other  superstitions  ?  May  not  those 
prove  to  be  right  who,  with  Dr.  Van 
Buren  Denslow,  say  that  the  command¬ 
ment  against  stealing  or  lying  is  the 
law  of  the  “  top  dog”  and  nothing 
more  ?  When  the  belief  that  Evolution 
is  all,  and  that  Evolution  biings  forth 
only  to  destroy  in  the  end,  has  thor¬ 
oughly  penetrated  the  human  mind,  will 
not  the  result  be  a  moral  chaos  ?  We 
are  still  living  in  the  twilight  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  grim  features  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  are  not  yet  distinctly  seen.* 


*  In  the  Contemporary  Review  of  March, 
1882,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  replied  to  my  arti¬ 
cle  *'  On  the  Basis  of  Morality.’’  which  appeared 
in  the  preceding  number.  But  instead  of  an¬ 
swering  me  on  the  broad  issue,  he  preferred  to 
picic  out  from  my  article  a  sentence  in  which 
he  thought  I  could  be  shown  to  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  him,  and  to  ask  his  readers  to  draw 
general  inferences  of  a  convenient  kind  with 
regard  to  my  trustworthiness  as  a  critic.  The 
sentence  on  which  he  fixed  was  this  :  “  An 
authoritative  conscience,  duty,  virtue,  obliga¬ 
tion,  principle  and  rectitude  of  motive,  no 
more  enter  into  his  (Mr.  Spencer’s)  definitions 
or  form  parts  of  his  system  than  does  the  re¬ 
ligious  sanction.”  I  am  here  giving  my  own 
view  of  the  fundamental  character  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  not  in  the  way  of  denunciation  but  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  I  use  the  terms  in  their  obvious 
sense  and  in  relation  not  to  anything  merely 
provisional,  but  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  Ethics. 
If  this  is  borne  in  mind  I  shall  be  acquitted  of 
any  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Spencer  may  rec¬ 
ognize  an  authoritative  conscience,  the  relig¬ 
ious  sanction  and  the  rest,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
as  provisional  phases  of  opinion,  and  think 
that  he  has  furnished  substitutes  for  them  in 
his  system.  As  a  substitute  lor  the  religious 
sanction  he  tenders  the  design  of  the  Power 
manifested  throughout  Evolution  ;  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  accept  the  exchange.  He  asks, 
with  uplifted  hands,  to  what  conclusion  such  a 
system  as  I  describe  would  lead.  To  the  con¬ 
clusion,  I  answer,  that  the  best  example  of  an 
absolutely  right  action  is  a  woman  giving  suck 
to  a  child,  which,  as  I  said  before,  seems  to 
involve  no  more  morality  than  the  suckling  of 
a  calf  by  a  cow.  It  is  needless,  I  trust,  to  pro¬ 
test  that  to  impugn  a  man’s  theory  of  Ethics  is 
not  to  impugn  his  virtue  ;  at  all  events  I 
guarded  thoroughly  in  my  article  against  any 
such  inference.  If  Mr.  Spencer  fancies  that  I 
am  one  of  his  orthodox  persecutors,  supposing 


A  mechanical  theory  of  the  Universe, 
if  accepted,  would  settle  the  question  of 
Free  Will.  Mr.  Stephen’s  exact  posi¬ 
tion  on  that  question  I  should  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  state  ;  but  I  venture 
to  differ  from  him  if  he  thinks  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  set  the  controversy  aside  as  one 
that  has  been  threshed  out  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  of  no  importance.  It  lies,  on  the 
contrary,  as  appears  to  me,  at  the  very 
root  of  the  matter.  If  ”  free”  means 
arbitrary,  fortuitous,  or  unconnected 
with  disposition  and  circumstance,  let 
the  epithet  be  dropped,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  volition  is  essentially 
different  from  mere  inclination,  however 
produced,  and  that  it  implies  a  power  of 
choice  ;  a  real  power  of  choice,  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  one  particular 
kind  of  coercion,  such  as  forcible  press¬ 
ure  from  without.  Let  the  doctrine  be 
called  Necessarianism  or  let  it  be  called 
by  any  deodorizing  name  you  will,  if  the 
fact  is  that  a  man’s  actions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  determined,  like  the  occurrences 
of  the  physical  world,  like  the  rising  of 
a  iet  of  water  or  the  falling  of  a  stone,  by 
causes  which  operated  before  he  came 
into  exiuence,  responsibility  is  an  idle 
name  and  the  symbol  of  a  departing 
illusion.  Actions  will  still  be  beneficial 
or  noxious  to  Society  ;  but  a  poisonous 
gas  is  noxious  without  being  responsible. 
Consciousness  itself  apparently  becomes 
a  mere  futility,  so  that  the  Pessimist  will 
be  warranted  in  treating  it  as  a  cruel 
aberration  on  the  part  of  Nature,  who 
might  just  as  well  have  carried  on  her 
development  without  causing  all  this 
gratuitous  pain.  Even  Personality  be¬ 
comes  very  difficult  to  conceive  when  a 
man  is  reduced  to  a  complex  phenome¬ 
non,  and  his  action  to  the  working  of  a 
general  law.  That  the  value  of  an  action 
is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  action  indicates  character  is  true,  in 
so  far  as  the  character  is  self-formed, 
but  this  of  course  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started.  Mr. 
Stephen  is,  to  my  apprehension,  not 
quite  clear  upon  this  head.  “Un¬ 
doubtedly,”  he  says,  “every  man  is 


such  enemies  of  truth  and  beneficence  to  exist, 
he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life.  I  am 
no  more  orthodox  than  he  is.  though  I  should 
think  it  scarcely  worthy  of  philosophy  to  court 
sympathy  by  ostentation  of  the  heterodoxy 
wliicli  happens  to  be  just  now  in  vogue. 
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always  forming  his  own  character  :  every 
act  tends  to  generate  a  habit  or  to  modi¬ 
fy  character,  and  consciously  to  form 
character  is  an  act  like  any  other,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  already 
stated.”  Is  it  the  or  the  ar/ that 
forms  the  character  ?  If  the  act,  is  the 
act  done  by  the  man,  or  through  the 
man  by  a  supreme  force  of  which  the 
man’s  nature  and  everything  that  ema¬ 
nates  from  it  are  mere  manifestations  ? 
Is  there  anything  original  in  action, 
or  is  there  nothing  ?  Again  I  find  my¬ 
self  a  little  puzzled  by  such  words  as 
these  :  “  A  man’s  character  is  in  all 
cases  the  product  of  all  the  influences  to 
which  he  has  been  subject  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  acting  upon  his  previously  existing 
character”  (p.  402,  American  edition). 
Elsewhere,  character  seems  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  “  innate  qualities,”  upon 
which  hypothesis,  and  supposing  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  actions  to  consist 
in  their  being  manifestations  of  char 
acter.  the  two  most  responsible  of  all 
conceivable  beings  would  apparently  be 
an  angel  created  without  a  capability  of 
doing  wrong,  and  a  devil  created  with¬ 
out  a  capability  of  doing  right.  To  tell 
me  that  any  being  is  responsible  for  that 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
helped,  inasmuch  as  it  was  ordained  by 
irresistible  power  long  before  his  birth, 
is  to  put  a  heavier  strain  on  my  faculty 
of  holding  contradictory  propositions 
together  than  is  put  on  it  by  any  paradox 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Why  all  this 
perplexity  and  mystification  ?  Why 
cannot  we  accept  as  a  philosophic  or 
scientific  truth  that  verdict  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  which  we  assume  to  be  a 
practical  truth  in  all  our  dealings  with 
each  other,  in  every  reflection  upon  our¬ 
selves,  in  the  whole  course  and  conduct 
of  our  lives  ?  Why  is  a  verdict  of  con¬ 
sciousness  less  trustworthy  than  a  verdict 
of  sense  ?  Upon  what  can  a  verdict  of 
sense  rest,  if  consciousness,  to  which  the 
verdict  of  sense  must  first  be  delivered, 
is  deceptive  ?  “It  may,  perhaps,  justly 
be  concluded  that  since  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess  of  action,  through  every  step  of  it, 
suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way, 
determining,  and  at  last  doing  as  we 
determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  so” — is  not  this  reasoning 
as  good  as  Cogito  ergo  sum  f  How  can 
we  say  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 


was  impossible  that  after  physical  causa¬ 
tion,  from  which  our  ideas  are  taken, 
there  should  come  into  existence  another 
kind  of  causation,  such,  perhaps,  as  we 
have  no  language  accurately  to  define, 
but  of  a  nature  consistent  with  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  free  will?  Mr.  Stephen 
seems  to  assume  that  nothing  can  be 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  “  univer¬ 
sal  postulate”  of  Evolution.  But  surely 
this  is  to  turn  Evolution  from  an  ob¬ 
served  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  into  a 
dogma  just  as  arbitrary  as  any  which 
theology  has  framed  respecting  the 
nature  and  counsels  of  the  Deity.  Evo¬ 
lution,  after  all,  like  Gravitation,  is 
merely  a  formal  law  :  it  may  describe 
correctly,  but  it  can  explain  nothing  :  it 
postulates  as  the  cause  of  movement  a 
power  ^hich  is  assumed  to  work  consist¬ 
ently,  but  of  which  it  can  give  no  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  the  operations  of  which, 
therefore,  it  can  set  no  rational  limit. 
If  the  idea  of  real  volition  is  an  illusion, 
whence,  let  me  ask  once  more,  did  the 
illusion  aiise  ?  How  came  the  Automa¬ 
ton  automatically  to  fancy  itself  free, 
and  again  automatically  to  conclude  that 
it  was  an  Automaton  ?  There  must  be 
a  curious  power  in  the  human  intellect, 
at  all  events,  of  rising  above  and  survey¬ 
ing  that  to  which  it  is  all  the  time  itself 
subject.  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  whom 
Mr.  Stephen  refers,  reduced  his  own 
reasonings,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  an 
absurdity,  as  he  is  himself  half  con¬ 
scious,  by  making  God  the  responsible 
author  of  moral  evil  ;  and  if  his  fol¬ 
lowers  really  believed  in  his  conclusions 
they  would  give  up  self-improvement  and 
cease  to  preach  or  pray.  His  philosoph¬ 
ical  fallacy  consists  in  the  unqualified 
translation  to  the  moral  sphere  of  ideas 
and  language  belonging  to  physical 
causation.  His  view  has  never  been 
acted  upon  for  a  single  moment  by  any 
human  being. 

In  Mill’s  Autobiography  there  is  a 
passage  which  vividly  presents  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  its  practical  aspect,  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  puz¬ 
zle  : 

“  During  the  latter  returns  of  my  dejection, 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Philosophical 
Necessity  weighed  on  my  existence  like  an  in¬ 
cubus.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved 
to  be  the  helpless  slave  of  antecedent  circum¬ 
stances  ;  as  if  my  character  and  that  of  all 
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others  had  been  formed  for  us  by  agencies  be¬ 
yond  our  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of  our 
power.  I  often  said  to  myself,  what  a  relief 
it  would  be  if  I  could  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of 
the  formation  of  character  by  circumstances  ; 
and  remembering  the  wish  of  Fox  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  governments,  that 
if  might  never  be  forgotten  by  kings  nor  re¬ 
membered  by  subjects,  I  said  that  it  would  be 
a  blessing  if  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  could  be 
believed  by  all  quoad  the  characters  of  others, 
and  disbelieved  in  regard  to  their  own.  I 
pondered  painfully  on  the  subject  till  gradually 
I  saw  light  through  it.  I  perceived  that  the 
word  Necessity,  as  a  name  fur  the  doctrine  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  applied  to  human  action  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  misleading  association,  and  that 
this  association  was  the  operative  force  in  the 
depressing  and  paralyzing  influence  which  I  had 
experienced.  I  saw  that,  though  our  character 
is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own  desires  can 
do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances,  and 
what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will  is  the  conviction  that  we 
have  real  power  over  the  formation  of  our  own 
character  ;  that  our  will,  by  influencing  some 
of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future 
:  habits  or  capabilities  of  willing.  All  this  w.is 

!■;  entirely  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Cir- 

L  cumstances,  or,  rather,  was  that  doctrine  itself 

E  properly  understood.  From  that  time  I  drew, 

in  my  own  mind,  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  of  Circumstances  and  Fatalism, 
discarding  altogether  the  nr.isleading  word. 
Necessity.  The  theory,  which  1  now  for  the 
first  time  rightly  apprehended,  ceased  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  discouraging.  And  besides  the 
relief  to  my  spirits,  I  no  longer  suffered  under 
the  burden,  so  heavy  to  one  who  aims  at  being 
a  reformer  in  opinions,  of  thinking  one  doc¬ 
trine  true  and  the  contrary  doctrine  morally 
beneficial.  The  train  of  thought  which  had 
extricated  me  from  this  dilemma,  seemed  to 
me,  in  after  years,  fitted  to  render  a  similar 
service  to  others  ;  and  it  now  forms  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  in  the  concluding 
book  of  my  System  of  Logic." 

I  Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  extrication 

was  really  effected,  not  by  the  change  of 
names  or  the  metaphysical  legerdemain, 
i  but  by  the  dispersion  of  moral  shadows 

and  the  reviving  sense  of  liberty. 
“  Desires”  cannot  shape  circumstances, 
j  though  Will  may. 

Without  real  will  there  can  he  practi¬ 
cally  and  to  common  apprehension  no 
such  thing  as  effort.  Mr.  Stephen’s 
view  on  this  subject,  like  his  view  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Will,  I  shrink  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  condense.  It  can  be  safely 
gathered  only  from  his  own  pages  ;  to 
send  readers  to  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
the  best  effect  of  this  paper.  Though 
he  does  not  directly  traverse,  I  appre¬ 
hend  he  distinctly  excludes,  the  opinion 
that  effort  is  an  essential  part  of  human 

• 
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virtue,  and  that  the  highest  thing  of 
which  we  can  conceive  is  excellence  of 
character  produced  by  overcoming  evil. 
He  would  see  no  special  value  in  the 
character  which  Socrates,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had  formed  by  victoii- 
ously  battling  against  the  naturally  bad 
disposition  betrayed  by  his  uncomely 
face.  That  effort  is  in  itself  desirable, 
nobody  has  affirmed  ;  much  less  has  any¬ 
body  affirmed  that  it  is  the  end.  This 
would  be  an  ascetic  doctrine  indeed. 
Humanity  struggles  and  stumbles  toward 
perfection,  hoping  that  in  perfection  it 
may  rest.  But  effort  is  the  law  of  the 
world  and  clearly  a  part  of  the  plan,  if 
plan  there  be.  Does  not  Mr.  Stephen 
himself  imply  as  much  when  he  says  that 
“  the  whole  race  is  perpetually,  even 
when  unconsciously,  laboring  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  vigorous  type  ?”  It 
might  have  been  better  to  create  at  once 
infallible  excellence,  but  this  has  not 
been  done  ;  and  so  foreign  is  the  idea  to 
our  experience,  that  when  we  try  to 
depict  a  seraph,  the  result  is  merely  in¬ 
sipidity  with  wings.  “  A  man,”  says 
Mr.  Stephen,  ”  who  felt  no  disposition 
whatever  to  commit  any  sin,  would  so 
far  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  such  a 
character  is  attributed  by  Christians  to  a 
divine  man.”  ”  Christ,”  he  adds,  "  was 
not  the  less  perfect  if  He  never  felt  the 
least  velleity  to  do  wrong  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  a  character  represents  the 
unattainable  moral  ideal.”  It  is  per¬ 
plexing  in  ethical  discussion  to  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
maintain  the”  sweet  reasonableness  ”  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  but  the  history 
of  Christ’s  life  given  in  the  Gospels  dis¬ 
tinctly  implies  resistance  to  temptation, 
and  however  victorious  the  resistance, 
temptation  implies  liability  to  fall.  If 
this  world  is  merely  a  state  of  existence, 
it  is  a  fearful  failure,  even  in  comparison 
with  the  works  of  man,  who  economizes 
material  and  tries  to  spare  labor  and 
avoid  inflicting  pain.  If  it  is  a  theatre 
of  action  and  a  school  of  preparation  for 
something  higher,  its  imperfections  may 
be  capable  of  explanation  ;  and  suppos¬ 
ing  the  Eye  of  .Supreme  Equity  to  look 
on  all,  the  Parable  of  the  I’alents  may 
be  true,  and  the  effort  to  be  good  may, 
for  some  reason  beyond  cur  ken,  be 
more  valuable  than  goodness  without 
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effort.  In  the  highest  of  human  char¬ 
acters  there  is  probably  as  much  effort 
as  in  the  lowest  ;  the  lowest  may  be 
struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  pit,  the 
highest  is  striving  to  realize  an  ideal. 

To  realize  by  effort  a  Moral  Ideal 
embodied  in  the  character  of  Christ  has 
been  since  His  coming  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  real  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  whole  progressive  portion 
of  humanity.  The  established  belief 
has  been  that  the  Ideal  was  perfect  ; 
that  in  proportion  as  it  was  realized, 
human  nature,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  would  be  raised  and  made  like 
that  of  the  Author  of  our  being  ;  that  the 
world  would  thus  at  last  become  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  that  the  spiritual 
society  so  tormed  would  survive  the 
physical  catastrophe  of  the  planet. 
This  belief,  so  far  as  it  extended  and 
was  operative,  has  hitherto  been  the 
practical  basis  of  Christian  Ethics,  and 
whether  true  or  false,  has  furnished  a 
definite  rule  and  aim  for  the  lives,  per¬ 
sonal  and  social,  of  those  who  held  it. 
It  includes,  from  its  very  nature,  an  as¬ 
surance  that  man,  whose  form  the  Ideal 
took,  is  the  crowning  product  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  will  not  be  superseded  on 
earth  by  another  order  of  being?,  of 
which  no  assurance  apparently  is  offered 
by  Evolutionary  science.  Granting  that 
there  is  a  plan  in  the  world,  as  the  most 
thoroughgoing  Positivists  and  enemies 
of  Teleology  will  be  found,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  perhaps  with  doubtful 
warranty,  so  far  as  their  philosophy  is 
concerned,  to  assume,  there  seems  noth¬ 
ing  inherently  absurd  in  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  plan.  Mr.  Stephen 
recognizes  the  existence  of  Types,  which 
in  another  point  of  view  are  Ideals  ; 
there  have  been  many  of  them,  such  as 
the  heroic  type  embodied  in  Achilles, 
which  probably  had  great  influence  on 
character  in  Greece  ;  that  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  Socrates  ;  the  great-souled  man  of 
Aristotle’s  Ethics  ;  the  bastard  Chris¬ 
tian  type  of  Rousseauism  :  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that,  apart  from  any  analytic 
appreciation  of  their  qualities,  they  have 
moved  admiration,  love,  and  imitation, 
nr  that  this  is  a  peculiar  and  important 
force  in  the  moral  sphere.  Not  all  per¬ 
haps  who  think  that  they  have  renounced 
faith  in  the  Ideal  have  really  done  so. 
The  Positivist  worships  Humanity. 


What  is  Humanity  ?  Is  it  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  ?  I  must  say  again  that  I  would 
rather  worship  a  stone  idol,  which  at 
least  has  real  existence.  Is  it  an  aggre¬ 
gate  ?  Then  it  includes  the  wicked.  Is 
it  an  induction  ?  Then  it  will  be  in¬ 
complete  till  the  scene  of  history  ik 
closed.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  Ideal, 
and  I  declare  that  1  fail  to  see  how  it 
differs  from  the  Ideal  of  the  Christian. 

In  Ontology  1  confess  that,  like  Mr. 
Stephen,  I  find  little  comfort  ;  and  what 
I  do  find  is  unphilosophic  and  unpro- 
ducible  in  discussion  My  understand¬ 
ing  also  yields  implicit  assent  to  the 
array  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  with  our  limited  capacities  we 
should  in  vain  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  Incomprehensible.  But  there  is 
surely  nothing  extravagant  or  manifestly 
beyond  the  range  of  human  faculties  in 
scanning  our  own  nature  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  dispensation  under  which 
we  live,  to  discover  the  design  of  the 
Beirg  who  has  placed  us  here.  That 
there  is  a  design,  I  repeat,  almost 
every  one,  however  rigorously  scientific, 
asserts  or  implies.  Mr.  Stephen  speaks 
of  Nature  as  “  wanting”  a  particular 
type  of  man.  He  is  careful  to  add  that 
Nature  is  ”  a  personification  for  things 
considered  as  part  of  a  continuous  sys¬ 
tem  yet  if  she  “  wants’’  she  is  a 
female  Deity,  and  her  want  is  the  Plan. 
Mr.  Spencer  assumes,  though  he  does 
not  prove,  that  the  Power  manifested 
through  Evolution  is  seeking  to  produce 
the  highest  form  of  life,  the  term 
"  highest”  plainly  assuming  an  Ideal. 
They  all,  in  short,  would  apparently 
”  find  it  easier  to  believe  ail  the  fables 
in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
is  without  a  mind.”  One  great  Evolu¬ 
tionist  is  inclined  to  endow  the  primor¬ 
dial  atoms  with  intelligence,  and  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  universe  is  the  product 
of  a  Pan-atomic  Council.  I'here  is 
nothing,  therefore,  ridiculous  or  unsanc- 
tioned  by  high  authorities  in  believing 
that  the  universal  frame  is  not  without 
meaning  ;  or  in  trying  to  find  out  by  in¬ 
spection  what  it  means.  But  if  we  look 
to  the  physical  dispensation  and  the  lot 
of  man  as  a  part  of  it,  perplexity  and 
despondency  fill  our  minds.  Design 
there  is,  certainly,  in  us,  who  are  a  part 
of  Nature,  and  if  we  may  reason  from 
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analogy,  in  Nature  at  large  ;  at  least 
there  is  far-off  and  complex  preparation 
for  things  to  come,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prenatal  provisions  for  life,  which  irresis¬ 
tibly  raises  in  us  a  sense  of  design.  But 
there  is  also  undesign,  there  is  abortion, 
there  is  failure,  there  is  waste,  there  is 
wreckage  on  a  fearful  scale,  not  only  of 
brute  material,  but  of  material  that 
bleeds  and  groans.  If  there  are  signs 
of  beneficence,  there  are  terrible  signs 
also  of  cruelty.  If  there  is  beauty,  it  is 
mated  with  hideousness  and  loathsome¬ 
ness.  “Teeth,"  says  Paley,  "were 
evidently  made  to  eat,  not  to  ache 
but  they  do  ache,  as  do  hearts  also  ; 
and  we  should  not  listen  to  a  watch¬ 
maker  if  he  told  us  that  though  half  his 
watches  stopped  they  were  evidently 
made  not  to  stop  but  to  go.  If  the 
Pessimist  affirms  that  the  life  of  man  has 
in  it  no  happiness,  plainly  he  is  wrong  ; 
if  he  affirms  that,  taken  alone,  it  has  in 
it  but  a  tantalizing  taste  of  happiness, 
that  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  it 
becomes  the  greater  is  our  sense  of  im¬ 
perfection,  that  hitherto  toil,  pain  and 
misery  have  preponderated  over 
pleasure,  his  assertion  can  hardly  be 
gainsayed.  No  view  of  Nature,  in 
short,  can  reconcile  power  with  benef¬ 
icence,  or  assure  us  that  we  are  under 
the  dominion  of  flood,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Evil.  If  a  clew  is  to  be 
found,  apparently  it  must  be  in  history  ; 
and  on  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  really 
the  crowning  woik,  and  that  the  ruling 
power  of  the  universe  is  not  mechanical 
but  moral,  to  which,  as  to  any  other 
hypothesis,  we  are  entitled,  it  seems  as 
likely  that  the  clew  should  be  found  in 
history  as  in  the  pigeon-house.  Great 
ph)sicists  neglect  history  ;  they  call  it 
gossip,  and  plume  themselves,  not  with¬ 
out  justice,  on  the-r  superior  ignorance 
of  the  subject ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  all 
events,  a  field  which  they  have  as  yet 
left  unexplored. 

I  base  nothing  upon  miracle,  or  upon 
supernatural  evidence  of  any  kind.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  proof  of 
miracle  has  failed.  I  set  aside  all 
theological  dogma  respecting  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Scheme 
of  Redemption  and  the  Atonement.  I 
confine  my  view  to  the  facts  of  history. 
The  historical  importance  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  of  the  foundation  of 


Christianity  has,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
overlaid  and  obscured  by  the  exclusive 
attention  paid  to  miracle  and  dogma. 
Progress,  as  was  said  before,  is  conter¬ 
minous  with  Christendom.  Outside  the 
pale  of  Christendom  all  is  stationary  ; 
there  have  been  notable  outbursts  of 
material  wealth  and  splendor,  transient 
flashes  even  of  intellectual  brilliancy,  as 
in  the  Caliphates  and  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire,  though  the  light  in  these  cases  was 
mainly  borrowed  ;  real  and  sustained 
progress  there  has  been  none.  Japan, 
to  whatever  she  may  be  destined  to 
come,  has  kindled  her  new  civilization 
•with  a  coal  taken  from  the  Christian 
hearth.  Before  Christendom  there  was 
in  the  world  generally  nothing  but 
material  preparation  carried  on  through 
a  series  of  empires,  each  of  which  in 
turn  yielded  to  the  material  law  of 
decay.  The  exceptions  were  Judea, 
Greece  and  Rome.  Jewish  progress 
terminated  in  Christendom,  to  which, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  w'as  come, 
Judaism  delivered  its  principle  of  life, 
and  having  done  so  itself  became  typi¬ 
cally  stationary.  Christendom  also  re¬ 
ceived  and  assimilated  the  parts  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  each  of  which  prog¬ 
ress,  though  real  and  brilliant,  so  far  at 
least  as  intellect  and  politics  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  comparatively  brief,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  it  from  the  first  its  own  moral 
death-warrant.  We  are  vaguely  con¬ 
scious  of  this'  fact,  but  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prehend  it  distinctly  because  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  talk  in  general  terms  of  the 
progress  of  mankind,  forgetting  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  not  progressive,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  clings  to  and  con¬ 
secrates  the  past,  as  in  theory  and  senti¬ 
ment  did  even  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman.  What  makes  the  fact  more 
notable  is  that  Christ  appeared,  not  in 
the  line  of  such  material,  intellectual  or 
political  progress  as  there  was,  but  out 
of  that  line,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire  which  was  materially  poor,  as 
the  Gospel  narrative  shows  us,  intel¬ 
lectually  backward,  and,  as  a  depend¬ 
ency,  devoid  of  political  life. 

Philosophers  speak  of  four  universal 
religions — Christianity,  Judaism,  Ma¬ 
hometanism  and  Buddhism.  There  is 
only  one.  No  religion  but  Christianity 
has  attempted  to  preach  its  Gospel  to 
the  world.  Mahometan  or  Buddhist 
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missionaries  at  London  or  New  York  ! 
Mahometanism  and  Buddhism  are  more 
than  tribal  perhaps,  but  they  are  far  less 
than  universal.  Mahometanism  is  mili¬ 
tary,  as  its  Koran  most  plainly  avows  ; 
in  conquest  it  lives,  with  conquest  it 
decays  ;  it  also  practically  belongs  to 
the  despotic,  polygamic  and  slave-own¬ 
ing  East  ;  it  has  never  been  the  religion 
of  a  western  race  or  of  a  free  and  in¬ 
dustrial  community  ;  by  arms  it  has 
been  propagated  or  by  local  influence 
and  contagion,  not  by  missions.  Bud¬ 
dhism,  if  it  is  really  a  religion  and  not 
merely  a  quietist  philosophy  engendered 
of  languor  and  helpless  suffering,  is  the 
religion  of  a  climate  and  a  race  ;  its 
boasted  myriads  are  all  inclosed  within 
a  ring-fence,  and  it  may  have  a  prospect 
of  becoming  universal  when  an  English¬ 
man  becomes  a  Hindoo,  while  in  the 
heart  of  its  domain  Hindoos  are  be¬ 
coming  Christians.  Judaism,  after  sur¬ 
rendering  its  universal  and  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  to  Christendom,  fell  back  into  a 
tribalism,  which,  as  a  relapse,  is  of  all 
tribalisms  the  narrowest  and  the  worst, 
being  not  primitive  and  natural  but  self- 
chosen  and  obstinately  maintained  in 
the  face  of  humanity.  Witness  the 
Talmud,  that  hideous  code  of  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  spiritual  faith  of  the  prophets 
and  the  psalmists.*  Witness  also  the 
total  cessation  of  the  proselytism  so  rife 
in  that  epoch  of  Judaism  when  it  was 
verging  on  the  universal. 

Wonderful  treasures  of  Spiritual  lore 
were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East.  Thanks  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  Professor 
Max  Milller,  they  have  now  been 
opened,  and  after  a  perusal  of  the  long 
series,  I  confess  my  profane  reflection 
was  that  there  had  been  no  such  literary 
revelation  since  Monkbarns  constrained 
Hector  McIntyre,  with  much  hesitancy, 
to  give  him  a  specimen  of  an  Ossianic 


•  The  presentation  of  the  Talmud  by  Mr. 
Deutsch,  is,  by  this  time,  probably  understood 
to  be  about  equal  in  genuineness  to  Mr. 
Shapira's  Deutcronomic  Roll.  “  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hillel,"  says  Delitzsch,  who  is  the 
best  of  authorities,  ‘‘all  Talmudical  teachers 
whose  maxims  correspond  to  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  of  a  far  later  date  than 
Jesus  and  the  records  of  Christianity.”  llillel 
manifestly  belonged  to  that  element  of  Judaism 
which  passed  into  Christendom. 


lay.  Social  and  legal  antiquities  of  the 
highest  interest  doubtless  there  are  in 
these  books  ;  much,  too,  of  the  poetry 
of  primitive  nature-worship  ;  but  of  any¬ 
thing  spiritual,  universal,  moral,  hardly 
a  trace.  “  Sinful  men  are,  he  who 
sleeps  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  he  who 
has  deformed  nails  or  black  teeth,  he 
whose  younger  brother  was  married  first, 
he  who  married  before  his  elder  brother, 
the  husband  of  a  younger  sister  married 
before  the  elder,  the  husband  of  an 
elder  sister  whose  younger  sister  was 
married  first,  he  who  extinguishes  the 
sacred  fires,  and  he  who  forgets  the 
Veda  through  neglect  of  the  daily  reci¬ 
tation.”  T'his  is  about  the  religious 
level  ;  much  grosser  specimens  might 
be  cited  ;  and  the  consecration  of  caste 
is  the  perpetuation  of  iniquity.  There 
is  but  one  spiritual  and  universal  re¬ 
ligion.  There  is  but  one  religion  of 
which  Renan  could  say,  as  he  says  in 
his  passage  on  the  words  of  Christ  at  the 
well,  that  if  there  were  religion  in 
another  planet  it  could  be  none  other 
than  this. 

Let  us  consider  what  changes  came 
with  Christianity,  I  do  not  say  suddenly 
or  without  previous  glimmerings,  yet 
for  the  first  time  in  a  distinct  form. 
Tribalism  was  abolished  and  gave  place 
to  a  brotherhood  of  men  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  race  or  nation,  and  to  the 
hope  of  gathering  the  whole  of  mankind 
into  one  spiritual  community,  the 
transition  being  marked  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  baptism  for  the  tribal  mark  of 
circumcision.  Hope  for  the  future  of 
humanity,  the  indispensable  condition 
of  sustained  progress,  was  proclaimed, 
whereas  the  ancient  communities,  as  has 
often  been  observed,  had  looked  back 
hopelessly  to  a  lost  Paradise  of  the  past, 
and  the  Jewish  hope,  so  far  as  it  had  a 
definite  existence,  was  only  for  a  single 
nation.  The  things  of  Caesar  were 
divided  from  the  things  of  God,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  entirely  new,  or  but  faintly  for- 
shadowed  in  the  philosophic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  on  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  Comte  has  with  justice 
dwelt,  since,  without  it,  thought  must 
forever  have  remained  enslaved  to  politi¬ 
cal  expediency,  as  it  would  be  under 
Hobbes’s  Leviathan,  who  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  despot  but  any  civil  power  su¬ 
preme  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State. 
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Christianity,  too,  first  asserted  the 
spiritual  equality  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
two  sexes.  The  consequence  of  the 
first  was  the  gradual  but  sure  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  doom  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  second  was  the  institu¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  the  marital  despotism 
which  prevailed  in  early,  or  the  con¬ 
cubinage  which  prevailed  in  later, 
Rome,  of  that  real  union  which,  with¬ 
out  subverting  the  headship  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  unity  of  the  family,  blends 
two  lives  into  one  higher  than  either, 
and  has  been  the  mainstay  of  private 
virtue  and  of  moral  civilization  from 
that  hour  to  this.  Again,  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  that  morality  is  in¬ 
ternal,  that  the  true  law  is  not  “  Do 
this,”  but  ”  Be  this,”  that  the  com¬ 
mandment  ought  to  be  directed  not 
against  killing  but  against  hatred,  not 
against  adultery  but  against  lust,  is 
recognized  by  Mr.  Stephen  as  a  mo¬ 
mentous  discovery  in  morals,  and  as 
forming  the  point  at  which  the  moral 
code  first  becomes  distinctly  sep¬ 
arated  from  other  codes.  “  The  great¬ 
ness  of  Christ,”  he  says,”  as  a  moral 
teacher  was  manifested  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  gave 
utterance  to  this  doctrine.”  “  It  would 
be  easy,”  he  adds,  “  to  show  how  pro¬ 
foundly  the  same  doctrine,  in  various 
forms,  has  been  bound  up  with  other 
moral  and  religious  reformations  in  many 
ages  of  the  world.”  In  many  ages  since 
Christ,  no  doubt — but  in  many  ages  be¬ 
fore  Him  ?  It  seems  overbold  in  the 
face  of  the  fearful  violations  of  freedom 
of  opinion  of  which  many  who  bore  the 
Christian  name  have  been,  and  still  are, 
guilty,  to  say  that  freedom  of  opinion 
came  with  Christianity  ;  yet  it  did  come 
with  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from 
the  temporal  ;  it  was  the  principle  of 
the  Early  Christians,  nor  did  it  cease  to 
be  so,  I  apprehend,  for  half  a  century 
after  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
Empire.  It  certainly  was  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Rome,  or  of  Athens  which  put 
to  death  Socrates.  Wherever  Gospel 
Christianity  has  appeared,  it  has  been 
the  enemy  of  persecution.  The 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses  was  the  act 
of  Papal  ambition,  from  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  suffered  in  all  other  respects  as 
well  as  in  this.  The  hideous  crimes  of 


the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
can  hardly  be  said,  I  believe,  to  have 
been  mainly  perpetrated  by  religious 
bigotry,  though  religious  bigotry  played 
its  fell  part  ;  they  were  mainly  the 
crimes  of  political  despots  and  an  enor¬ 
mously  rich  clergy  alarmed,  and  justly 
alarmed,  for  their  power  and  wealth  by 
the  progress  of  innovation.  I  believe  it 
might  be  shown  that,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  persecuting  Catholic  monarchies 
were  willing  to  ally  themselves  for 
the  purposes  of  their  political  ambition 
with  heretics  and  even  with  infidels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  the 
recovery  of  the  Gospel  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  intolerance  gradually  departed 
and  tolerance  returned,  though  nothing 
comes  or  goes  with  a  bound.  When  a 
great  Evolutionist  persuades  himself,  as 
the  late  Professor  Clifford  seems  to  have 
done,  that  the  eighteen  Christian  centu¬ 
ries,  with  all  their  progress  and  produc¬ 
tions,  have  been  worse  than  a  blank  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  and  that  history 
has  been  a  retrogression  since  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  sword  and  of  slavery  as  it 
was  under  Tiberius,  surely  we  receive  a 
practical  warning  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  fervor  of  a  new  faith  which 
sees  facts  through  a  medium  of  its  own. 

Is  Christianity  exhausted  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  so  by  those  who,  with 
too  much  justice,  upbraid  Christians  for 
falling  short  of  their  moral  standard. 
What  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ?  At 
the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Egoism  with  Altruism,  after 
launching  anathemas  against  Fifeshire 
Militiamen*  and  Jingo  bishops  for  being 
still  in  the  military  stage  of  their  evolu¬ 
tion,  he  says  : 

“  But,  thouG;h  men  who  profess  Christianity 
and  practise  Paganism  can  feel  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  view  (as  his  own),  there  are  some, 
classed  as  antagonists  to  the  current  creed, 
who  may  not  think  it  absurd  to  believe  that  a 
rationalized  version  of  its  ethical  principles 
will  eventually  be  acted  upon.” 


*  It  seems  that  the  anathema  launched 
against  the  militiamen  was  misdirected,  the 
story  of  their  bloodthirstiness,  which  Mr. 
Spencer  tells,  being  as  they  protest,  unfounded. 
I  owe  them  an  apology  for  having  innocently 
transcribed  the  story.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  that  a  commanding  officer  would  ciler 
his  regiment  for  active  service  against  which 
ever  Her  Majesty  chose  of  two  powers,  with 
both  of  which  Her  Majesty  was  at  peace. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ethical 
principles  of  the  current  creed  can  be  so 
rationalized  as  to  separate  the  precepts 
of  Christ  from  His  example  ;  or  how, 
unless  this  is  done,  the  creed  of  Calvary 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  a  system 
which  pronounces  that  the  absolutely 
right  and  good  in  conduct  can  be  that 
only  which  produces  pure  pleasure, 
unalloyed  with  pain  anywhere,  and  that 
conduct  with  any  concomitant  of  pain, 
or  any  painful  consequence,  is  partially 
wrong,  so  that  the  highest  claim  which 
can  be  made  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  least 
wrong  possible  under  the  conditions, 
the  relatively  right.  However,  what 
Mr.  Spencer  has  written,  he  has  written. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
were  enunciated  by  an  unscientific 
peasant  of  Galilee,  who  died  upon  the 
Cross  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Is  not 
this  almost  enough  to  make  one  doubt 
whether  morality  is  a  science  ? 

A  scientific  hypothesis  is  verified  by 
comparison  with  facts.  A  moral  ideal 
is  verified  by  practical  experience  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social.  Each  inquirer  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  characters 
and  lives  of  the  best  Christians,  those 
who  have  most  distinctly  formed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Gospel  model,  the  state  of 
the  communities  in  which  the  ethical 
mode  of  the  Gospel  has  most  prevailed, 
and  the  general  advance  of  society  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Christianity,  have 
not  been  such  as  to  render  it  credible 
that  the  Christian  ideal  is  the  true  ideal  ; 
that  it  fits  the  facts  and  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  man’s  estate  ;  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  realize  it  is  the  right  line  of 
progress  for  us  individually  and  for 
mankind  at  large.  This  is  the  main 
question,  the  question  by  the  answer  to 
which  it  must  be  determined  whether  we 
shall  adhere  to  Christianity  or  look  for 
some  other  guide  of  our  moral  life.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  shortcomings  of  Christians, 
incidentally  contrasts  Christianity  with 
Paganism  in  a  manner  which  implies 
that  there  is  an  ethical  difference  of  a 
radical  kind  between  them  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Christianity. 

Is  the  Christian  Ideal  anti-scientific  ? 
Why  should  it  be  so  ?  What  is  there  in 
it  opposed  to  the  love  of  any  kind  of 
truth  ?  Is  not  its  self-devotion  favor¬ 
able,  on  the  contrary,  to  earnest  and 


conscientious  investigation,  and  has  not 
this  appeared  in  the  characters  of  emi¬ 
nent  discoverers  ?  In  Monotheism  there 
can  be  nothing  at  variance  with  the  con¬ 
ception  or  with  the  study  of  general  law. 
Mr.  Spencer  tenders  us  an  equivalent 
for  the  Divine  Will,  the  Will  of  the 
Power  manifested  throughout  Evolution, 
and  it  can  make  no  difference  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  inquirer  which  of  the  two  equiva¬ 
lents  is  chosen  so  long  as  observation  is 
free.  That  belief  in  miracle  has  prac¬ 
tically  interfered  with  the  formation  of 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  and  thus 
retarded  the  progress  of  science,  is 
true  ;  though  it  need  not  have  done 
anything  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  mira¬ 
cle,  instead  of  denying,  assumes  the 
general  law,  and  Newton  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  miracle  ;  but  the  Moral  Ideal 
is  a  thing  apart  from  miracle.  In  the 
only  prayer  dictated  by  Christ,  the  phys¬ 
ical  petition  implies  no  more  than  that 
the  course  of  Nature  to  which  we  owe 
our  daily  bread  is  sustained  by  God,  as 
sustained  by  some  power  it  must  be. 
Prayer  for  spiritual  help,  however  irra¬ 
tional  it  may  be  deemed,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  interfere  with  physical  investigation. 
That  the  character  of  Christ  should  be 
scientific  was  of  course  impossible  ;  so 
it  is  that  the  characters  of  Christians 
who  lived  before  science  or  remote  from 
it  should  be  scientific  ;  but  surely  there 
are  enough  men  who  are  scientific  and 
at  the  same  time  believers  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ideal  to  repel  the  assumption  of  an 
inherent  antagonism.  Any  objection 
grounded  on  the  theory  that  morality  is 
a  science  and  could  arrive  only  in  due 
course  when  the  other  sciences  had  been 
evolved,  is  met  by  the  fact  virtually  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  words  quoted  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  met  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  morality  and  the  ideal 
of  character  arc  concerned  ;  ethical 
analysis  is  a  different  affair,  and  could 
become  possible  only  under  intellectual 
conditions  which  were  not  fulfilled  in 
Galilee,  including  a  knowledge  of  phys¬ 
iology  in  its  bearing  on  moral  character. 

Is  the  Christian  Ideal  ascetic  and 
therefore  opposed  to  sound  good  sense 
and  morality  ?  Asceticism  is  treated 
more  philosophically  by  Mr.  Stephen 
than  by  those  who  can  see  in  it  nothing 
but  devil-worship.  Fakirism  is  devil- 
worship,  and  it  spread  from  the  Ganges 
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to  the  Nile,  where  it  produced  Simeon 
St)lites  and  the  self- torturing  monks  of 
the  Thebaid.  But  Asceticism,  as  was 
said  before,  is  not  devil-worship  or  self- 
torture,  It  is  severe  self-training  ;  its  aim 
is  to  give  the  higher  part  of  our  nature 
ascendency  over  the  lower  parts  ;  it  pur¬ 
sues  that  object  irrationally,  and  runs 
into  extravagance  ;  but  we  must  judge 
it  with  reference  to  the  days  before  hy¬ 
giene,  and  before  those  other  influences, 
social  and  intellectual,  which  sustain  the 
reasonable  temperance  of  highly  civilized 
men.  We  shall  then,  perhaps,  find  that 
it  won  for  us  a  victory  which  entitles  it 
to  our  gratitude.  We  must  consider 
too,  the  authority  which  it  gave  the  mis¬ 
sionary  with  barbarians,  who  were  the 
slaves  of  their  lusts.  No  one  ran  ques¬ 
tion  the  services  rendered  to  civilization 
by  western  monasticism,  among  other 
things  in  giving  shelter  to  gentleness 
during  the  iron  times.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  hov/ever,  whether  the  Ideal  presented 
in  the  Gospels  is  really  Ascetic.  The 
career  begins  with  a  wedding  feast  and 
ends  with  a  Paschal  supper.  Christ 
seems  to  mix  in  the  social  life  and  share 
the  meals  of  the  people.  He  is  called 
by  his  enemies  a  glutton  and  a  winebib- 
ber.  His  abstinence  from  food  in  the 
wilderness  is  not  a  feat  of  fasting,  as  in 
the  life  of  an  Ascetic  it  would  have 
been,  but  a  suspension  of  hunger.  His 
homelessness  and  his  poverty  are  simply 
those  of  a  nrissionary  ;  He  could  not 
teach  except  by  wandering ;  there  is 
nothing  about  Him  of  the  Begging 
Friar.  He  is  unmarried,  but  no  merit 
is  made  of  His  celibacy.  Yet  He  was 
in  contact  with  the  asceticism  of  the 
Kssenes.  The  austerity  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  not  self-torture,  but  a  preach¬ 
ing  of  repentance  by  signs. 

“  Nature.”  says  Mr.  Stephen,  “  wants 
big,  strong,  hearty,  eupeptic,  shrewd, 
sensible  human  beings,  and  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  if  she  bestowed  her 
highest  rewards  of  happiness  upon  a  bil¬ 
ious,  scrofulous,  knock-kneed  saint, 
merely  because  he  had  a  strong  objection 
to  adultery,  drunkenness,  murder  and 
robbery,  or  an  utter  absence  of  malice, 
or  even  highly  cultivated  sympathies.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  saint  should 
be  scrofulous  or  knock-kneed  ;  bilious, 
if  his  diet  is  spare,  he  is  pretty  sure  not 
to  be  ;  and  we  know  that  he  may  be  long- 


lived  and  intellectually  prolific.  But  if 
what  Nature  wanted  was  the  set  of  qual¬ 
ities  here  enumerated,  why  did  she  not 
rest  content  when  she  had  got  it  ?  In 
the  museum  at  Oxford  are  some  of  the 
bones  of  a  Saurian  which  must  have 
been  so  large  as  absolutely  to  dwarf  any 
creature  now  on  earth.  Here  were  big¬ 
ness,  strength,  heartiness,  eupepsia  in 
perfection  ;  here  too  were  practical 
shrewdness  and  sense  enough  to  make 
the  best  of  physical  existence  ;  nay,  the 
monster  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  height  of  positive  philosophy,  for  he 
was  a  real  Agnostic,  which  hardly  any 
human  being  is,  and  had  never  lapsed 
into  Theism.  Nature  can  hardly  have 
attached  paramount  importance  to  the 
human  form,  so  long  as  the  essential 
qualities  were  produced.  Why,  I  ask 
again,  did  she  not  rest  content  ?  Why 
did  she  retrograde  to  a  weaker  type,  to 
say  nothing  of  invalids  like  Alfred,  Pas¬ 
cal  and  William  the  Third?  After  all, 
while  we  heartily  recognize  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  soundness  in  mind  and  body, 
and  the  duty — the  moral  and  religious 
duty — of  cultivating  it,  is  there  much 
hope  of  attaining  universal  perfection  in 
this  line  ?  Will  not  minds  especially  be 
always  required  to  sacrifice  something 
of  their  balance  to  the  division  of  labor 
in  a  complex  society  ?  Will  poets  ever 
be  thoroughly  practical  or  pinmakers 
very  large  minded  ?  But  poet  and  pin- 
maker  alike  may  aspire  to  the  Christian 
Ideal,  and  to  anything  which  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  Ideal  brings  along  with  it. 

Steeped  in  sadness  the  character  of 
Christ  is,  though,  as  I  conceive,  it  is  not 
ascetic  ;  and  the  life  ends  in  an  agony. 
Accepted  that  Ideal  cannot  be  by  any 
philosophy  which  makes  pleasure  and 
pain  the  unconditional  tests  of  conduct. 
Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ideal  affords  no  clew  to  the  enigma 
of  our  being.  When  Origen  and  Butler 
tell  us,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  revealed 
religion,  that  the  same  difficulties  which 
we  find  in  Revelation  are  found  in 
Nature  also,  the  answer  is  that  Revela¬ 
tion  came  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of 
nature.  But  an  Ideal  in  unison  with  a 
world  of  suffering  is  not  to  be  at  once 
pronounced  on  that  account  false  or  a 
failure,  provided  it  brings  with  it  the 
secret  of  turning  suffering  ultimately 
into  happiness  and  triumphing  at  last 
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over  evil.  Evil  is  a  mystery  as  inscru¬ 
table  as  Beinii;  itself..  We  can  only  say 
that  apart  from  a  strugf^le  with  it  and  a 
triumph  over  it  we  have  no  conception 
of  human  excellence. 

Is  the  Christian  Ideal  anti-economi¬ 
cal  ?  Strict  economists  like  the  late  Mr. 
Greg  seem  to  be  repelled  from  it  on  this 
ground.  No  missionary  can  be  com¬ 
mercial  ;  but  Xavier  and  Heber  did  not 
oppose  commerce.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  Gospel  poverty  is  blessed  and  wealth 
is  cursed.  But  is  poverty  blessed  apart 
from  lowliness  of  mind  ?  Is  wealth 
cursed  apart  from  selfishness  and  inso¬ 
lence,  which  in  these  times  were  its  gen¬ 
eral  concomitants  ;  for  the  sense  of  the 
duties  of  poverty  and  of  what  the  rich  owe 
the  poor  had  really  their  origin  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  Is  any  blessing  pronounced  on 
indolence  or  mendicancy  ?  What  has 
been  the  practical  result  ?  The  practi¬ 
cal  result  has  been  the  wealth  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  a  wealth  both  far  greater  and 
far  better  distributed  than  any  wealth 
elsewhere.  And  whence  has  this  wealth 
come  but  from  honest  industry,  which 
the  Gospel  preaches  and  to  which  Paul 
was  so  loyal  that  instead  of  taking  that 
to  which  he  had  a  right  as  a  missionary, 
he  chose  to  live  by  the  work  of  his 
hands  ?  We  forget  to  how  large  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  world  outside  Christendom 
always  has  been  and  still  is  predatory, 
counting  conquest,  and  conquest  for 
the  purpose  of  sheer  plunder,  not  only 
lawlul  but  most  glorious,  while  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  honest  industry  is  the  principle, 
and  though  the  lust  of  conquest  is  but 
imperfectly  subdued,  the  motive  is  row 
hardly  ever  sheer  plunder.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  free  labor  for  slavery  was 
another  grand  source  of  increased  wealth 
as  well  as  of  increased  happiness  ;  and 
this,  I  rei>eat,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ascribe  in  a  large  measure  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  How  otherwise  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  nowhere  outside  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  slavery  been  condemned  ? 
Temperance  and  simplicity  of  life, 
which  are  certainly  taught  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  lead  to  frugality  and  saving, 
which  again  increase  wealth.  To  those 
who  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  first,  the  other  things  are, 
as  the  Gospel  says,  added.  The  Com¬ 
munism  of  the  Early  Church  was  not, 
like  that  of  the  present  day,  a  Com¬ 


munism  of  public  robbery.  It  was  a 
voluntary  Communism  of  fraternity  and 
of  missionary  zeal  :  it  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  property,  telling  Ananias  that  his 
field,  while  he  chose  to  keep  it,  was  his 
own.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
Eastern  hyperbole  and  for  the  strong 
language  of  reform  ;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man,  especially 
for  one  who  has  not  earned  his  riches 
by  labor,  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  ?  Does  not  wealth  tempt  with 
pleasures  which  make  the  heart  gross 
and  stifle  high  aims  and  pure  affections  ? 
Has  not  heroic  patriotism  been  less 
often  found  in  those  who  had  a  great 
stake  in  the  country  than  in  the  poor  ? 
If  Christ  had  preached  that  riches  were 
stable  and  that  our  affections  might 
safely  anchor  on  them,  would  He  not 
have  preached  untruth  ?  To  provide 
for  the  morrow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
vexed  with  care  about  it.  To  gain 
riches,  in  the  way  of  fair  and  regular  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  your 
heart  upon  them.  There  are  men  who 
have  put  forth  great  energy,  made  large 
fortunes,  won  high  place,  yet  would  re¬ 
sign  all  with  hardly  a  murmur,  retaining 
their  Christian  hope.  The  spiritual  lite 
is  an  inner  life  which  a  man  may  live  to 
himself,  and  which  in  that  sense  takes 
him  out  of  the  world,  yet  leaves  him 
free  to  play  his  part  in  the  world  and  to 
play  it  with  the  best  effect. 

Is  the  Christian  Ideal  opposed  to 
political  effort  and  improvement  ?  No 
life  could  be  political  in  a  dependency 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  has  been 
shown  a  hundred  times,  that  there  was 
no  political  significance  in  Paul’s  sub¬ 
mission  to  Nero.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery  and  other  social  questions,  so  in 
politics  ;  the  change  began  inwardly  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  worked  outwardly 
to  institutions.  We  have  seen  the  op¬ 
posite  course  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  French  Jacobins,  and  we  can 
compare  the  results  of  the  two  methods. 
In  both  of  the  two  movements  to  which 
British  liberty  owes  its  existence,  that 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
seventeenth,  there  was  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  a  political  element ;  of 
the  second,  the  moral  and  religious  ele¬ 
ment  was  the  strongest  part.  What 
was  valuable  in  the  politics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  Christendom  has  absorbed. 
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together,  perhaps,  with  some  things  of  munication.  Certainly  there  have  been 
doubtful  value.  Saving  Greece  and  truly  Christian  soldiers,  though  not  truly 
Rome,  there  has  been  no  political  life  Christian  lovers  of  war  ;  and  they  have 
outside  Christendom,  because  nowhere  done  their  duty  none  the  worse  for 
outside  Christendom  has  there  been  a  knowing  that  war  would  be  extinguished 
real  sense  of  community,  hope  for  the  if  Christianity  prevailed, 
future  of  humanity  or  the  conviction  Again,  it  seems  to  be  felt  in  some 
that  institutions  were  made  for  man,  quarters  that  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
not  man  for  institutions.  “  That  is  the  tween  Christianity  and  Art.  If  there 
best  form  of  government  which  doth  were,  it  would  be  an  objection  to  Chris- 
most  actuate  and  dispose  all  members  of  tianity,  the  compass  of  which  would 
the  commonwealth  to  the  common  thereby  be  shown  to  be  less  than  the  full 
good,”  is  a  maxim  which  would  hardly  circle  of  Humanity.  Beauty  is  an 
have  a  practical  meaning  for  any  but  a  essential  part  of  the  dispensation,  and 
Christian  ear,  or  the  ear  of  one  trained  one  on  which  it  is  cheering  to  dwell,  in- 
iip  to  the  notions  and  sentiments  of  asmuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  tender- 
Christianity  :  it  has  its  source  in  the  ness  in  the  Author  of  our  Being,  while 
doctrine  that  we  are  members  one  of  Humor,  perhaps,  which  also  falls  within 
another.  Constantine  was  not  a  re-  the  scope  of  Art,  but  to  which  moral 
ligious  convert  :  he  w'as  a  statesman  philosophy  has  paid  little  attention,  in- 
who,  seeing  that  the  best  citizenship,  dicates  indulgence  and  condescension  to 
the  real  political  life  and  force,  were  in  human  weakness.  But  is  beauty  alien 
the  sect,  vainly  persecuted  of  the  to  the  Gospel  ?  How  comes  the  Gospel 
Nazarene,  embraced  the  manifest  des-  to  have  furnished  subjects  for  so  many 
tiny  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  asked  masterpieces.  Sculpture,  other  than 
why  the  Empire  w’as  not  regenerated  by  monumental,  may  have  suffered  by 
Christianity.  For  Rome,  which  was  not  Christian  aversion  to  worship  of  the 
a  nation  or  the  centre  of  a  nation,  but  flesh  and  nudity  ;  but  with  regard  to 
merely  an  imperial  and  predatory  city  painting  and  music  as  well  as  with  re¬ 
subsisting  on  the  tribute  of  a  conquered  gard  to  poetry,  has  not  Christianity 
world,  no  regeneration  was  possible  or  been  rather  the  soul  of  Art  than  its 
to  be  desired  :  the  only  thing  which  enemy  ?  Did  the  passion  for  Art  ever 
could  be  done  for  Rome  was  to  turn  it  show  itself  so  strong  as  when,  in  an  age 
from  a  military  into  a  religious  centre,  poor  in  science  and  mechanical  appli- 
and  send  forth  the  eagles  of  the  Chris-  ances,  above  a  city  almost  of  hovels  up- 
tian  Missions  to  conquer  the  barbarians,  rose  the  Christian  Cathedral  ?  That  the 
To  Constantinople,  which  was  the  cen-  love  of  hospital  pathos  did  mischief, 
tre  of  a  nation,  or  at  least  of  a  people  aesthetic  as  well  as  moral,  is  true,  but  it 
united  territorially  and  by  language,  was  was  the  offspring  of  monkery,  not  of 
given  a  new  life  of  eleven  centuries  ;  a  Christianity.  In  the  most  gloiibus 
life  was  given  to  it  which  has  remained  works  of  ancient  Art,  and  those  of 
inextinguishable  through  four  centuries  which  the  execution  is  most  trans- 
of  Turkish  conquest,  and  is  again  kind-  cendent,  such  as  the  works  of  Phidias, 
ling  into  Hellenic  nationality..  If  the  is  there  a  depth  of  sentiment  comparable 
early  Christians  shunned  military  ser-  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  works  of 
vice,  it  was  because  they  shrank  from  the  Christian  artists  ?  If  Art  is  itself  a  re- 
Paganism  of  the  camp  religion,  perhaps  ligion  demanding  exclusive  devotion, 
also,  and  not  without  reason,  from  camp  there  will  be  a  contest  for  the  throne, 
life.  With  regard  to  all  the  relations  of  If  it  is  only  an  instrument  of  expression 
Christianity  with  Paganism,  including  there  can  be  no  oppiosition,  supposing 
what  seem  and  to  some  extent  are  per-  that  the  ideas  which  it  wishes  to  express 
secutions  of  the  Pagans,  it  must  be  are  only  clean  and  healthy  ;  and  if  they 
borne  in  mind  that  Paganism  was  not  a  are  not,  the  antagonism  will  be  with  the 
creed,  though  Julian  tried  to  spin  a  purity  and  welfare  of  society,  not  with 
creed  out  of  it,  but  a  set  of  practices  the  Christian  Ideal  alone, 
embracing  groves  of  Venus,  orgies,  and  Since  its  appearance  the  Ideal  has 
gladiatorial  shows.  The  Council  of  passed  under  many  successive  clouds  of 
Arles  threatened  deserters  with  excom-  human  opinion,  from  which  there  was 
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no  supernatural  intervention  to  save  it. 
It  has  passed  under  the  cloud  of  Legend, 
which  among  a  primitive  people  in  an 
uncritical  age  was  sure  to  gather  round 
the  figure  of  a  great  Teacher  ;  of  Alex¬ 
andrian  Theosophy  ;  of  ecclesiasticism, 
and  of  sacerdotalism  begotten  by  Pagan 
contagion  ;  of  Popery  ;  of  Monasticism, 
of  Scholasticism  ;  of  Protestant  secta¬ 
rianism  and  the  dogmatism  which  was 
left  in  existence  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  intensified  by  an  imperfect 
Reformation.  It  has  passed  also  under 
clouds  of  political  influence,  such  as 
Byzantine  Imperialism,  Feudalism, 
Spanish  and  Buurbon  despotism,  and 
has  been  obscured  and  distorted  in 
transit.  Yet  it  has  always  emerged 
again,  and  even  in  passing  it  has  filled 
the  cloud  with  light.  Compare  the 
Christian  Legend  with  the  Legend  of 
any  other  religion  ;  compare  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  Nicene  Creed  with  the 


dogmatism  of  the  Zendavest,  the  Koran 
or  the  Talmud.  Even  Jesuitism  had  a 
Xavier. 

The  Christian  Ideal  has  just  ‘  been 
subjected  to  a  test,  which  in  its  unspar¬ 
ing  application  at  all  events  is  new — the 
test  of  ridicule.  Before  me  lies  a 
“  Comic  Life  of  Jesus,”  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  .Atheist  Propaganda  in 
France,  which  I  bought  at  an  anti  cleri¬ 
cal  book  shop  in  Paris.  The  writer, 
inspired  by  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  his 
sect,  has  done  his  utmost,  and  has  been 
aided  throughout  by  the  engraver.  1 
will  venture  to  say  that  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon  taste  and  feeling,  however  hostile 
to  Christianity  he  might  be,  would  pro¬ 
nounce  the  book,  as  satire,  a  disgusting 
failure,  a  brutal  and  pointless  outrage, 
not  so  much  on  Christ  as  on  Humanity. 
It  is  the  yell  of  a  baffled  fiend. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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The  drama  in  its  early  Greek  cradle 
was  not  the  amusement  of  leisure-seekers, 
but  the  festive  business  of  the  entire 
community.  That  spectacle  “  knit  up 
the  ravell’d  sleeve”  of  antagonism, 
and  closed  for  a  while  the  open  seams 
of  faction,  in  the  feeling  of  civic 
brotherhood.  The  spectacular  purpose, 
moreover,  was  a  religious  one,  and  every 
drama  had  a  hymnic  motive.  Each 
individual  of  the  nation  or  city,  thus 
met  to  dedicate  their  common  joy,  re¬ 
newed  the  pledge  of  mutual  incorpora¬ 
tion,  which  rallied  again  to  unity  the 
rivalries  of  litigation,  politics,  and  com¬ 
merce.  Packed  thus  in  time  of  peace 


*  I.  “A  New  History  of  the  English  Stage.” 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  M.A.,  F.S  A.  Two  vol¬ 
umes.  London  :  1882.  2.  ”  Hisioire  Univer- 

selle  du  Th6atre.”  Par  Alphonse  Royer, 
yuartre  tomes.  Paris  :  1869.  3.  ”  Our  Old 

Actors.”  By  Henry  Barton  Baker.  Two 
volumes.  London  :  1878.  4.  ”  M6moircs  de 
Samson  de  la  Com^die  Fran9aise.”  Paris: 
1882.  5.  ”  Reports  Published  by  the  Council 

of  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  London.  1880, 
i88i,  and  Papers  read  before  the  Guild  by 
Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Headlam,  Miss  Ella  Dietz,  and  others.”  6. 

Hrostwithae  Gandeshemensis  Cumoediz 
Sex.”  Edidit  1.  Bendixen.  Lubecx:  1862. 


into  a  single  building  at  their  great 
Dionysiac  gatherings,  the  representa¬ 
tive  manhood  of  the  State  would  aban¬ 
don  to  the  women  and  children,  to  the 
aliens  and  slaves,  to  the  sick  and  impo¬ 
tent,  the  entire  residue  of  the  city’s  area. 
Thus  the  stage  became  the  crater  at 
which  a  flood  of  sentiment,  at  once 
national  and  devotional,  at  once  patri¬ 
otic  and  artistic,  found  its  vent.  The 
muse  of  tragedy  gazed  from  her  mask  on 
all  orders  of  her  native  realm,  gathered 
in  solemn  pageant  as  for  a  festive  liturgy, 
an  ovation  of  aestheticism  heightened  by 
an  enthusiasm  of  religion  which  knew 
no  sects  to  divide,  no  puritanism  to  es¬ 
trange.  The  muse  of  comedy  peeped 
forth  upon  a  laughing  throng,  redolent 
of  the  wine-vat,  eager  for  an  orgy.  The 
theatre  became  a  temple  for  the  time, 
whose  votaries  were  the  constituents  at 
once  of  pnyx,  dicasteries,  agora,  and 
senate ;  and  as  the  volcano  is  the 
mountain,  that  seething  vortex  of  ex¬ 
alted  humanity  was  the  State  itself. 
There  was  the  highest  honor  for  the 
actor,  the  supreme  triumph,  the  all  but 
apotheosis,  of  the  poet.  Even  criti¬ 
cism  felt  the  nobility  of  its  mission  to 
applaud  the  worthiest,  not  to  expose 
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the  feeblest  ;  and  the  critic  was  present 
to  gather  honey  and  not  to  sting.  So 
far  from  degrading  attributes  clothing 
the  stage,  the  choregus  and  protagonist 
found  in  it  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  its 
humblest  accessory  became  the  acolyte 
of  a  cultured  mystery,  the  trainbearer 
of  “  gorgeous  Tragedy  in  a  sceptred 
pall,”  and  basked  in  the  halo  of  her 
splendor.  To  such  a  pile  of  human 
sympathies  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before,  including  patriotic  fervor,  relig¬ 
ious  rapture,  exuberant  jocosity,  and 
frolic  ecstasy,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  sup¬ 
plied  the  torch  ;  and  the  whole  of  living 
Athens  became  a  conflagration  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  no  modern  audience 
of  playgoers,  each  anxious  for  his  half¬ 
guinea's  worth  or  half-crown’s  worth, 
can  ever  hope  to  compete. 

The  only  state  of  public  feeling  com- 
•  parable  to  it  in  later  times  was  that  of 
the  vast  concourses  met  in  the  fervor  of 
faith  to  celebrate  some  mediaeval  Pas¬ 
sion-mystery,  whence  crowds  who  9ame 
in  singing  would  return  in  tears.*  '  For 
the  development  of  the  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  drama  has  its  point  of  departure 
everywhere  in  the  Church.  In  France, 
where  the  genius  of  the  people  most 
favored  the  continuity  and  fulness  of 
Latin  influence,  the  play  was  at  first  a 
mere  appendix  to  the  sacred  offices  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
name  "  mystery”  was  given  to  each 
alike  ;  the  Church  itself  was  the  theatre, 
the  altar  serving  in  the  oldest  mystery, 
that  of  the  Passion,  for  the  Saviour’s 
tomb.  A  church  choir  or  a  company 
of  friars  were  the  first  performers. 
First,  in  the  process  of  development, 
the  dramatic  part  was  detached  from  the 
church  office  proper  and  played  between 
mass  and  vespers.  Then  we  hear  of  a 
scaffold  erected  in  the  chancel.  In  due 
course  the  scene  migrates  outside  the 
church  door,  but  is  still  in  the  sacred 
precinct.  Lastly,  municiji^l  rivals  arise 
to  the  religious  fraternities  which  had 
had  the  monopoly  before,  and  scaffold¬ 
ings  were  erected  in  the  towns.  The 
French  Trouveres  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  not  only  dropped  Latin  and  adopt¬ 
ed  the  vulgar  tongue,  but,  while  retain- 

*  "  Les  foules  y  vont  en  chantant  et  en  re- 
vieiinent  en  pleurant.” — Royer,  i,  214,  citing 
a  “  Breton  proverb  ”  as  authority. 
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ing  something  of  a  religious  tinge,  drew 
plots  from  existing  social  relations. 
Thus  we  have  in  Robert  et  Marion  a  shep¬ 
herdess  damsel  carried  off  by  a  seigneur 
whom  she  resists  “  tooth  and  nail 
her  swain  meanwhile  keeping  at  a  judi¬ 
cious  distance  from  his  long  sword,  but, 
when  she  has  effected  her  escape,  brag¬ 
ging  of  the  feats  he  had  intended.  They 
found  another  source  for  their  plots  in 
the  earlier  fabliaux,  which  lent  them¬ 
selves  easily  to  dramatic  treatment. 
Here  we  find,  then,  on  the  one  hand  the 
germ  of  the  comic  opera,  on  the  other 
that  of  the  modern  adaptation  of 
the  play  from  the  novel.  Germany  runs 
a  parallel  course,  but  takes  each  stage 
somewhat  later.  It  boasts,  however,  of 
the  dramatic  Dialogues  of  the  nun 
Hrostwitha,  supposed  to  have  been 
writ  en  by  her  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
in  the  Saxon  convent  of  Grandersheim, 
about  950  A.i>.  Th’ere  are  six  of  these 
preserved,  all  teaching  the  lesson  on 
which  the  elder  brother  dilates  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Comus — 

“  ’Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity,” 

The  characters  are  wholly  taken  from 
the  legends  of  saints,  but  the  situations 
and  speeches  are  worked  up  from  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  All  are  in 
Latin,  marvellously  pure  for  the  period, 
without  a  trace  of  the  base  monastic 
idioms  current  among  the  ”  religious” 
in  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great,  tlach 
piece  is  a  single  act,  comprising  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  fourteen  scenes.  They 
have  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
echoes  of  Terence,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  currency  of  his  works  may  have 
suggested  their  form  ;  but  their  Latin- 
ity,  although  superior,  is  not  Teren- 
tian.*  M.  Royer  throws  doubts  on 
their  antiquity,  merely  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  turmoil  'and  wild  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  age  seem  ill  suited  to  liter¬ 
ary  repose  and  leisure.  lUit  there  must 
have  been  intervals  in  the  fits  of  havoc, 
or  religious  societies  could  hardly  have 
existed  at  all  ;  and  in  those  intervals 
it  was  more  easy  to  throw  off  the  lighter 
work  of  the  imagination  than  to  carry 


*  They  are  largely  charged  with  the  vulgate 
and  patristic  Latin  ;  e.g.  mansikHiulu,  aaep- 
Uibilis,  insensatus,  lucijtuus,  cartialis,  sespitas, 
I  n  remeJiabilitcr. 
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on  a  prolonged  strain  of  ponderous 
thought  on  serious  subjects.  The 
Germans,  however,  although  they  re¬ 
mained  constant  to  the  cycle  of  sacred 
subjects  for  a  longer  time,  yet  made 
early  advan  :es  toward  the  partial  disuse 
of  Latin.  A  mixed  language  known  as 
the  lingua  farcita,  langue  farcie  (per¬ 
haps  the  origin  of  “  farce’'),  appears 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
an  allowed  medium  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  scriptural  stories. 

But  down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
there  appears  to  be  no  certain  trace  of 
any  dramatic  piece  wholly  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  except  in  France.  F>en  there, 
however.  Latin,*  or  a  similar  transi¬ 
tional  admixture  of  Latin  and  Provencal, 
is  common  throughout  both  these  cen¬ 
turies,  during  which  the  dramas  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  on  sacred  themes,  occasion¬ 
ally  including  original  combinations. 
Thus  the  parable  of  The  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  is  introduced  into  a 
drama  on  the  Resurrection.  These 
Virgins  visit  the  sepulchre  and  have 
the  news  of  the  Resurrection  announced 
to  them  ;  on  which  the  foolish,  but  the 
foolish  only,  go  to  sleep  and  spill  their 
oil.  In  due  course,  their  alarm  and 
rejection  follow,  much  as  in  the  parable. 
The  manuscrij)t  of  this  play  includes 
most  naive  and  concise  stage  direc¬ 
tions,  or  rather  instructions  for  the 
mise-en-schte^  in  the  days  when  actors 
managed  alt  that  for  themselves  ;  e.g. 
“  Let  hell  be  on  one  side  and  the  houses 
on  the  other,  and  then  heaven  .  .  . 
Galilee  to  be  in  the  midst,  an  Emmaus 
also  required  ;  then,  when  every  one  is 
seated  and  silence  prevails,  let  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  approach  Pilate  and  say 
— and  thereupon  follows  the  opening 
dialogue.  In  a  Munich  manuscript  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  mystery  of 
the  Nativity  shows  a  delightful  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  all  chronological  trammels. 
Balaam  on  his  ass,  Isaiah  and  Daniel 
uplift  their  prophetic  voices  to  unison. 
To  them  enter  the  chief  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  who,  hearing  the  Virgin- 
birth  predicted,  denounce  it  straightway 
as  a  monstrosity  dire  enough  to  turn 


*  M.  Royer  affirms  that  Latin  plays,  on  sub- 
jc'ts  sacred  or  profane,  continued  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  all  continental  countries  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


the  stars  in  their  courses  and  topsy- 
turvy  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  and 
“  rails  in  good  set  terms”  on  the  prophet 
Isaiah  for  hazarding  such  an  oracle. 
The  latter  leaves  the  argument  for  the 
defence  to  his  distinguished  contempo¬ 
rary,  St.  Augustin,  who  in  orthodox 
fashion  proceeds  to  demolish  the  unbe¬ 
liever.  In  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 
vernacular  was  encroaching  on  the 
French  stage,  Latin  and  Liturgy  ruled 
the  entire  Teutonic  development  of  the 
dramatic  germ. 

Then  we  come  upon  the  lingua  farcita 
in  which  Latin  and  Old  German  appear 
by  turns.  Further  in  the  thirteenth,  al¬ 
though  all  “  mysteries”  still  follow  sim¬ 
ply  the  text  of  Scripture  or  holy  legend, 
and  the  Passion-mystery  is  still  the  sun 
of  the  dramatic  system,  yet  the  vernac¬ 
ular  has  nearly  ovei powered  the  Latin, 
all  the  principal  parts  of  the  piece  being 
in  Old  German  ;  and,  as  we  pt  ogress 
further,  in  stage  directions  only  is  Latin 
retained,  and  the  whole  delivery  is  in 
the  people’s  tongue.  The  word  “  Flxit,” 
still  retained  in  English  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  is  probably  the  last  vestige  of  these 
classical  traditions.  In  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
many  of  the  stage  directions  are  in  Latin. 
M.  Royer  doubts,  and,  we  think,  with 
good  reason,  whether  the  Mystery  of  St. 
Catherine,  performed  in  this  country  in 
the  twelfth  century,  was  done  in  English, 
and  points  out  that  Geoffroy,*  its  reputed 
author,  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  further 
insists  that  the  Spectacles  of  lA)ndon, 
mentioned  by  William  Fitzstephen  in 
the  second  half  of  the  same  century,  do 
not  prove  the  existence  of  Fmglish 
dramas  ;  and  maintains  that  two  centu¬ 
ries  must  yet  elapse  before  we  touch  bot¬ 
tom  in  English  at  the  miracle  plays  by 
Chester  of  Coventry,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  and  partially  of 
Germany,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Latin  continued  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sive  dramatic  vehicle.  Thus  the  drama 
had  scanty  interest  for  the  common 
people,  and  remained  either  a  didactic 
,  form  of  worship,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 


•  He  was  master  of  the  school  at  Dunstable 
Abbey,  and  afterward  abbot  of  the  same.  The 
performance  was  probably  in  Latin. 
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Hrostwitha  and  the  extant  plays  of  Ter¬ 
ence.  an  amusement  of  the  learned 
leisure  of  the  cloister. 

As  regards  (lermany,  M.  Royer  skips, 
with  one  or  two  general  phrases  at  most, 
the  entire  fourteenth  century  and  lands 
us  in  the  fifteenth  at  the  Meistersiinger, 
with  their  organized  societies  of  authors 
and  actors  He  dwells  through  sixty 
pages  exclusively  on  h'rance,  with  a 
glance  rnertly  at  the  Netherlands,  which 
in  the  very  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries  begin  first  to  fur- 
ntsh  materials  for  his  review.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  form  of  the  French  stage  at  this 
period  is  that  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame^  to  which  the  Netherlandish 
pieces  run  parallel.  Forty  pieces  seem 
to  be  extant  under  that  name,  but  these 
ate  probably  a  mere  fraction  of  a  prod¬ 
uce  which  a  single  province  jielded. 
M.  Royer  regards  these  Miracles  as  the 
repertory  of  a  monastery.  Hut  there 
are  broad  popular  features  about  some 
which  he  cites,  es|)ecially  about  the 
“  drame  bourgeois”  of  the  Dame  Gihour, 
which  seem  to  show  an  appeal  to  wider 
than  conventual  sympathies.  M.  Royer 
ascribes  to  them  a  dramatic  invention 
and  an  aim  at  truth  to  nature  not 
found  in  the  works  of  the  previous  or 
following  age,  which  would  be  strange 
it  they  were  so  purely  monastic  as  he 
would  have  them.  The  plots  always 
turn  on  celestial  aid,  mostly  that  of  the 
Virgin,  but  sometimes  that  of  an  angel, 
as  in  Robert  le  Diable ;  of  the  plot  of 
which,  not  as  cooked  into  an  opera,  but 
as  drawn  doubtless  from  the  fabliaux, 
we  will  give  a  specimen  outline.  Robert 
is  a  young  noble,  fierce,  unscrupulous, 
and  steeped  in  every  crime  of  a  violent 
age.  His  father  seeks  by  herald-mes¬ 
sengers  to  reprove  and  reclaim  him,  but 
in  vain  ;  he  ill-tieats  the  messengeis 
and  scorns  the  message,  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  by  jiaternal  decree  banished.  He 
has  a  last  interview  with  his  mother,  not 
of  filial  tenderness,  but  threatening  her 
swoid  in  hand.  She  avow-s  that,  being 
by  divine  ordinance  barren,  she  had 
invoked  Satanic  aid  to  remove  the  ban, 
and  that  his  birth  followed.  On  this 
Robert’s  horror  of  conscience  is  aroused 
at  last.  He  goes  to  Rome,  confesses, 
and  has  penance  imposed — to  herd  with 
beggars  and  feed  with  dogs,  and  counter¬ 
feit  the  state  of  one  mad  and  dumb. 


Meanwhile  the  Empire  rings  with  the 
alarm  of  a  Saracen  invasion.  The  angel 
Gabriel  shows  him  marvellous  white 
armor  and  bids  him  arm.  He  does  so 
and  saves  the  Flmpire.  The  emperor’s 
daughter  is  promised  to  the  hero  of  the 
day,  when  forward  comes  a  seneschal 
to  claim  her  with  counterfeit  armor  and 
a  precisely  similar  wound  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  Robert.  The  princess  herself 
“  qui  a  tout  vu,”  exposes  the  fraud  ;  on 
which  the  Pope  remits  Robert’s  penance, 
but  he  persists  in  self-moitification.  A 
hermit  at  last  appears  as  the  dcus  ex 
machimi  to  declare  the  decree  of  heaven, 
cut  short  his  penance,  and  crown  his 
career  with  the  nuptial  blessing.  In  the 
older  romance  he  turns  hermit,  and  dies 
“  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,”  and  the 
crowning  sjilendorsof  the  drama  are  not 
nuptial  but  funereal.  The  whole  is  in 
octosyllabic  rhyme,  and  shows  how  firm 
a  grasp  of  incident  and  character  the 
nascent  drama  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  actpiired  in  P'lance. 

The  fifteenth  century  brings  us  to  the 
Myst'eres  Cycliques,  the  aim  ol  which  was 
to  give  full  development  and  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  sever.d  parts  of  the  sacred 
story  which  had  formed  the  themes  of 
disconnected  or  merely  outlined  pieces 
before.  They  affect  the  completion  of 
each  cycle  of  events  in  one  whole,  and, 
to  grasp  their  object  effectually,  ran 
sometimes  to  the  length  of  40,000  lines, 
spread  over  an  eight  days’  sustained 
performance,  displayed  on  a  stage  a 
hundred  feet  long,  sustained  by  vast 
scaffoldings  abbuting  on  house  fronts, 
and  drew  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
exhausting  the  known  resources  of 
scenic  art,  device,  and  decoration  at 
the  period,  and  kindling  an  enthusiasm 
comparable  to  that  of  .Athens  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Attic  stage.  Such 
was  the  furore  thus  excited  that  grtat 
risks  sometimes  beset  the  actors.  The 
Christus  of  a  Passion-mysterv  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  narrowly  escaping  actual  death 
on  the  cross,  and  the  Judas  of  the 
same  as  almost  hung  in  earnest.  The 
Passion-mystery  was,  as  usual,  the  centre 
of  all  interest  ;  every  fibre  of  the  sacitd 
text  was  made  to  spin  a  new  roil.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  therefore  to 
attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lull- 
length  effect.  But  a  few  of  the  touches 
of  dramatic  coloring  imparted  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  following  snatches 
of  Al.  Royer’s  text.  St.  John  the  llap- 
tist  is  preaching — “  on  voyait  le  saint 
entoure  de  sauvages,  de  serpents  et 
d'animaux  hideux.  II  disait  aux  specta- 
teurs  queces  betes  representaient  I’iniage  . 
de  leurs  peches  and  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  converted  from  a  life  of  vanity, 

‘‘  ira  lui  baiser  les  pieds  et  rtJpandre  sur 
lui  les  precieux  parfums  qu’elle  reservait 
pour  ses  toilettes.”  The  Judas  expands 
into  a  character  of  much  complexity, 
sudden  reverses,  and  subtle  intrigue. 
One  drama  assigns  him  an  early  life  of 
exposure  and  adventure,  modelled  on 
the  classic  lines  of  (Kdipus.  After  this 
he  takes  service  with  Pilate,  who  esteems 
him  highly  as  a  bon  compagmn^  and  the 
link  between  this  later  stage  and  the 
earlier  one  is  his  shipwreck  ‘‘  on  the 
island  of  Iscariot.” 

Side  by  side  with  these  colossal  pieces 
we  find  traces  of  Terence’s  comedies  be¬ 
ing  still  in  request,  and  a  single  histor¬ 
ical  piece  founded  on  the  achievements, 
then  recent,  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  men¬ 
tioned  and  analyzed  by  .M.  Royer.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  ”  latelv  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  V'atican,’’  and  as  having 
been  annually  played  at  Orleans  in 
memory  of  its  rescue  by  the  Maid.  It 
only  carries  the  heroine  through  her 
career  of  victories,  loyally  sinking  her 
capture,  trial,  and  execution.  The 
most  racy  and  effective  parts  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  eye  of  the  period  were  perhaps  those 
of  the  stage  demons,  to  whom  the  utmost 
license,  both  of  costume  and  antics, 
appears  to  have  been  conceded,  and 
whose  presence  was  felt  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  in  various  practical  jokes  on 
one  another  or  the  audience.  In  an 
older  Mystery  a  stage  direction  bids 
them  ”  clatter  their  cauldrons  and  stew- 
pans.”  One  may  suppose  how  the  hair 
of  the  audience  would  stand  on  end  at 
the  sound,  and  may  conjecture  what  a 
very  different  set  of  nerves  it  would  tickle 
nmv.  Stage  demons  with  horns  and 
scaly  tails  used  to  appear  within  living 
memory  in  the  last  scene  of  Don  Giovanni 
as  ministers  of  retribution,  but  have 
lately  been  dropped  in  order  to  keep  the 
ridiculous  at  a  respectful  distance.  As 
relief  to  the  public  mind  from  the  over¬ 
strain  of  these  terrors,  comedy  and  farce 
found  their  fitting  place,  and  flourished 
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as  reagents  to  the  terror  aid  pity  of  the 
Passion-play. 

Italy  jn  the  thirteenth  century  shows 
no  vernacular  drama,  but  hovers  be¬ 
tween  Latin  Church  offices  on  the  one 
hand  and  (lantomime  on  the  other.  In 
the  fourteenth  we  find,  but  still  in  Latin, 
a  quasi-historical  drama,  in  the  larva 
stage  of  monologue  recitation,  founded 
on  a  subject  from  the  national  annals — 
that  of  Kzzeliuo,  tyrant  duke  of  Padua. 
The  story  slightly  recalls  that  of  Robert 
le  Diable,  but  crowns  the  hero’s  tyran¬ 
nies  and  fluctuations  of  fortune  with  a 
fine  moral  effect  in  the  massacre  of  him¬ 
self  and  family.  Similarly  Petrarch  is 
credited  with  a  Latin  comedy,  which  is 
not  extant.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
appeared  the  vernacular  rappresentazioni, 
taken,  however,  from  the  legends  of  the 
saints  or  from  Scripture  story.  The 
earliest  by  Feo  Helcari,  a  Florentine,  is 
said  to  contain  a  medley  of  tournaments, 
combats,  songs,  and  dances,  emulating 
such  entertainments  as  amused  our  own 
childhood  at  Astley’s  Royal  .■Amphi¬ 
theatre.  Dul  in  these  rappresentazioni 
an  angel  always  prologises,  and  often 
reappears  to  dismiss  the  audience  w'ith 
some  maxim  of  HolylVril — the  moral  at 
the  end  of  the  fable. 

At  the  close  of  this  century  the  classic 
vein  of  Italy  ojiens,  preferring,  however, 
for  its  tragic  model  the  stilted  verbosity 
of  Seneca.  With  the  revival  of  classic 
themes  on  Italian  soil  the  meretricious 
taint  of  rhetoric,  which  flavors  Latin 
poetry  from  the  silver  age  downward, 
revived  also — quippe  solo  natura  subest. 
The  sentiments,  moreover,  are  narrow, 
the  composition  flat,  the  turn  of  expres¬ 
sions  less  happy  than  in  the  French 
“  Cycliques  and  indeed  the  demand 
was  rather  for  display  than  for  good  taste; 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  of  that  somno¬ 
lent  kirvd  which  is  seen  when  a  public 
like  that  of  Florence  under  the  Medici, 
merely  takes  on  trust  what  its  august 
patrons  give  it.  Kven  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  recitations  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Virgilian  shepherds,  the 
pastoral  dialogue  easily  expanding  into 
a  kindred  drama,  cumbering  the  stage 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  e.g.  in  the 
Orfeo  of  Poliziano,  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
and  the  Pastor  Fitio  of  Guarini.  Public 
taste  in  histrionic  performances  was  not 
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really  aroused  even  in  its  Tuscan  cradle. 
Italian  tragedy  of  this  period  is  shamble- 
fed  with  horrors  which  would  pollute, 
if  they  did  not  revolt  the  mind.  In 
comedy  Italy  inherited  the  happier 
inspirations  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  there  were  some  few  of  her  sons 
who  could  construe  the  remains  of 
Menander,  then  probably  extant  in  con¬ 
siderable  bulk  among  the  newly  imported 
Oreek  mss.  But  no  appreci.able  effects 
of  (Ireek  comedy  on  the  Italian  stage 
can  be  traced.  Still,  under  the  power¬ 
ful  genius  of  Ariosto,  of  Machiavelli, 
and  of  Tasso,  all  of  them  comic  writers, 
although  more  populaily  known  for 
other  works,  Italian  comedy  rose  to  a 
height  which  it  has  never  since  attained. 

T  he  seventeenth  century  was  content 
with  translations  from  the  great  Spanish 
masters,  then  in  the  zenith  of  European 
fame,  and  with  outline  sketches  of  ex¬ 
temporaneous  comedy,  left  for  the  native 
(|uickness  of  the  actor’s  apprehension  to 
fill  up.  Flaminio  Scala  in  1611  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  such,  just  as 
divines  have  published  skeleton  sermons. 
A  sacred  drama,  the  Atiamo,oi  Andreini, 
1613-1641,  has  been  thought,  but  doubt¬ 
fully,  to  have  given  Milton  his  first 
dramatic  idea  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  In 
France  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  municipal  interest  enlisted  in  the 
performances,  with  an  animated  public 
jraying  for  their  places,  eager  to  fill 
them,  and  bent  on  exercising  the  full 
privilege  of  popular  censure  so  acrjuired. 

In  Spain  we  have  an  undoubted  trace 
of  an  early  satirical  drama  in  a  royal  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1260  for  its  suppression  ;  per¬ 
mitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  sacred  subjects,  but  only  in 
towns,  not  in  villages.  Hence  we  m.ay 
infer  a  popular  diffusion  of  rustic  Jacttia 
on  the  Spanish  stage,  which  the  gradual 
extinction  of  ancient  liberties  and  the 
growth  of  Church  influence  overpow¬ 
ered.  Very  probably  there  were  per¬ 
sonal  satires  on  the  clergy  with  the  usual 
license  of  grimace  and  scurrility.  .A 
glimpse  of  true  comedy,  but  ill-sustained, 
peeps  out  about  i48o-r5io  in  the 
Celrstina  of  Rojas  and  Cota  and  the 
Ciilandra  of  Bibbiena  ;  then  we  fall 
back  again  into  mawkish  dialogue  or 
eclogue,  and  the  orthodox  auto  which 
the  Inquisition  sanctioned.  The  Celes- 
tina,  known  also  as  Calisio  and  Melibaa, 
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ends  tragically,  but  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Hallam*  ”  the  earliest 
modern  comedy  known  to  be  extant.” 
M.  Royer  describes  it  as  a  ”  trop  fidele 
peinture  de  rnocurs  dctestables.”  The 
lines  of  pleasant  comic  sketches  hover 
before  us,  ill-defined  and  incomplete,  in 
the  scenes  of  Lopez  de  Rueda,  for  some 
of  which  Cervantes  wrote  prologues  as 
also  plays  on  his  own  account,  until  we 
reach,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  monarch  of  Spanish  comedy,  Lopez 
de  Vega,  the  number  of  whose  known 
plays  is  set  at  over  six  hundred,  although 
the  texts  of  r.ather  more  than  two  thirds 
alone  are  extant.  To  these  about  a 
score  of  autos  sacramentalesy  or  directly 
sacred  pieces,  should  be  added.  Among 
his  extant  comedies  is  one  on  the  plot 
of  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but 
with  the  tragic  element  struck  out  of  it: 
The  lovers’  marriage,  at  first  concealed, 
is  acknowledged  by  Capulet,  and  all 
ends  happily.  There  is  evidence  that 
Lopez  had  no  knowledge  of  his  great 
contemporary’s  achievement  on  the 
same  theme. 

In  Poland  plays  on  historical  subjects 
are  said  to  be  older  than  those  on  relig¬ 
ious —  a  curious  exception  if  true.  Thus 
we  hear  of  a  scenic  representation  be¬ 
fore  Prince  Premislas  in  r290,  in  which 
the  ghost  of  his  own  wife,  whom  he  had 
recently  murdered,  was  made  to  appear  ; 
but  no  extant  manuscript  is  adducible 
in  proof  of  this.  The  earliest  repertory, 
dating  from  1521,  that  of  some  Craco- 
vian  Dominicans,  contains  the  usual 
Mysteries,  side  by  side  with  lighter 
dramatic  diversions  of  the  comic  pop¬ 
ular  kind  ;  while  some  pieces  contain  a 
satirical  vein,  dealing  w-ith  the  vices  of 
the  aristocracy,  embedded  in  grave  relig¬ 
ious  matter.  The  nobility,  however, 
had  their  Latin  theatre,  with  such  pieces 
as  Ulyssis  Prudentia,  Judicium  Paridis, 
etc.  century  later  we  find  the  story 
of  Jephthah  dramatized,  but  with  a 
treatment  borrowed  from  a  similar  classic 
theme,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeniaat  .Vulis. 
As  the  Reformation  reached  Poland,  its 
dramatic  sentiment  took  up  the  defence 
of  the  old  faith  and  ritual,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  even  more  eminently 
conservative  in  satirizing  the  then  novel 
planetary  system  of  Copernicus. 

Lileraiuie  of  Europe,”  i.  36r,  eJ.  1840. 
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As  we  trace  Spanish  drama  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  Calderon  widens 
the  road  opened  by  I-opez,  including 
tragic,  historic,  comic,  and  tragi-comic 
pieces.  His  hero  is  mostly  the  conven* 
tional  hidalf^o,  gallant,  jealous,  resentful, 
revengeful,  but  his  plots  are  more  con¬ 
cisely  packed,  and  have  neater  turns,  his 
combinations  and  contrasts  are  more 
skilfully  articulated  and  more  nicely 
shaded. 

The  genius  of  stage  intrigue  reaches 
its  acme  in  him.  Of  his  520  known 
dramas  only  180  are  extant,  of  which 
perhaps  a  third  have  been  translated  into 
various  languages  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  Both  he  and  Lopez  were  by 
turns  soldier,  poet,  and  ecclesiastic  ; 
and  the  triple  thread  of  chivalry,  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  religion,  which  runs  through 
their  scenes  and  tinges  their  sentiments, 
faithfully  reflects  the  influence  of  their 
chequered  careers.  The  father  of  mod¬ 
em  comedy,  however,  is  .Marcon.  He 
avoids  the  tedious  descriptions  which 
overload  his  predecessors’  scenes,  and 
shows  a  scenic  instinct  for  what  will 
strike  the  eye  and  ear  at  once  in  force 
of  situation  and  truth  of  character. 
From  him  Corneille  borrowed  directly 
and  entirely  the  characters,  the  intrigue, 
and  details  of  his  Menteur.  Similarly 
he  drew  the  famous  Cid  on  the  lines 
of  a  Spanish  piece  by  l)e  Castro,  trans¬ 
ferring  without  stint  situ.ttions,  scenes, 
and  passages  of  dialogue.  Spain  and 
France  bear  the  dramatic  palm  from  all 
continental  nations  in  this  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  latter  country  the 
names  of  Corneille.  Racine,  and  Moliere 
leave  a  long  track  of  lustre  behind 
them,  too  broadly  marked  to  need  illus¬ 
tration  here.  The  Cid  is  said  to  have 
had  a  distinct  political  value  in  the  eyes 
of  Richelieu,  serving  as  a  “  tub  to  the 
whale”  of  popular  clamor,  and  diverting 
public  criticism  from  his  Spanish 
policy.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  gain 
the  starting-point  of  a  continuous  line 
of  great  actors.  Indeed  the  value  of  the 
actor  as  an  artist  may  be  said  to  date 
from  this  period.  M.  Royer  notes  that 
Tirso  de  Molina,  who  died  in  1648,  the 
year  of  Murillo’s  marriage — a  date 
thus  connecting  sister  arts  in  Spain — has 
in  his  El  Burlador  dc  Sadlla,  Le  Seduc- 
teur  de  Seville  given  the  prototype  of 
Don  Juan,  copied  by  Moliere,  and 


since  become  a  property  of  all  nations 
through  the  universal  language  supplied 
by  the  genius  of  Mozart.  This  may 
remind  us  that  the  stand-still  of  Italian 
dramatic  genius  in  the  same  seventeenth 
century  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
Italians  being  then  concentrated  in  the 
development  of  opera ;  which  first 
appeared  in  Florence  in  1596,  and  in 
the  following  century  took  complete 
possession  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
stage ;  was  imported  into  France  by 
Mazarin  in  1646,  and  peeps  out  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  first  time  under  the  austere 
rule  of  Puritanism  about  a  decade  later. 
'J'he  ballet  begins  first,  but  with  the  aid 
of  partial  dialogue  or  song,  in  the  days 
of  Henri  HI.  of  France.  He  and 
Henii  IV.  encouraged  it,  but  only  at 
their  court  theatres  and  private  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  grave  Sully  himself, 
when  Grand  Master  of  the  Arsenal,  built 
a  big  theatre  for  it.  and  was  solicited  by 
a  court  lady  to  take  a  part.  Bassom- 
pierre.  Marshal  of  France,  is  credited, 
in  conjunction  w'ith  several  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank,  with  extemporizing 
a  ballet  to  quiz  their  sovereign  lord, 
Louis  XII 1.  Ballet,  however,  did  not 
run  itself  quite  free  of  dialogue  and 
song,  and  become  a  mutely  mimetic 
drama,  until  the  eighteenth  century. 

'The  Slavonic  drama  has  its  earliest 
national  title  deeds  in  a  Tcheck  ms. 
ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  with  the  stage  directions, 
as  in  the  kindred  German  play,  still  in 
Latin.  On  comparing,  however,  the 
Tcheck  with  the  German,  M.  Royer 
assigns  the  priority  to  the  Tcheck  on 
the  score  of  greater  simplicity  of  struct¬ 
ure.  He  notes  that  the  Churches  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Boheniia,  and  Poland 
paid  religious  allegiance  to  Rome  and 
the  West,  Russia  and  Bulgaria  to  Greece 
and  the  East,  and  that  their  dramatic 
impress  followed  that  allegiance.  The 
piece  which  this  ms,  contains  is  entitled 
Mastickar,  and  means  properly  a  seller 
of  drugs,  from  the  well-known  “  mas- 
tick,”  but  is  nearly  equivalent  in  use  to 
the  French  “  Charlatan.”  This  piece 
was  probably  a  part  only  of  a  Passion- 
mystery,  which  formed  a  larger  whole. 
In  it  the  Three  come  to  buy  their 

“  spices  and  ointments.”  Ruben,  the 
Mastickar’s  apprentice,  assumes  that 
they  want  the  perfumes  as  cosmetics  ; 
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for  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  had 
not  even  a  step  between  them,  but  went 
arm  m  arm,  in  those  simple  days. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  followed  the 
development  of  the  national  drama 
among  all  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  same 
in  our  own  country  with  a  little  more 
fulness.  We  will  pass  l>y,  as  a  mere 
parallel  variety  of  which  sufficient  exam¬ 
ples  have  already  been  given,  the  nur¬ 
sery  drama  which  flourished  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Church,  of  which  some  early  specimens 
have  been  recorded  above,  and  start 
from  the  time  when  stage-players  in 
England  were  mere  dependants  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  nobility.  We  find  flourishing 
at  this  period,  that  of  the  early  'I’udors, 
a  social  form  of  the  drama,  termed  a 
“  disguising,”  in  which  no  strict  line 
separated  actors  from  spectators,  which 
seems  to  have  been  highly  popular  in 
great  houses,  and  at  the  Court  itself 
under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VHI.,* 
as  w’ell  as  a  more  oistinctly  histrionic 
form,  that  known  as  the  ”  interlude,” 
performed  in  the  pauses  of  stately  ban¬ 
quets  to  amuse  the  guests,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  line  of  distinction  was 
inherent  in  the  circumstances.  Organ¬ 
ized  dramatic  entertainments  were  less 
frequent,  and  might  follow  any  of  the 
customary  forms  which  the  Church  had 
beijueathed,  or  which  the  revival  of 
classic  taste  was  introducing.  Thus 
Henry  VIII.,  w’e  find,  took  over  a  com¬ 
pany  of  players  from  his  father’s  house- 


•  .\  “  Rooke  of  alt  manner  of  orders  ron- 
cerninK  an  Earle's  House,”  cited  by  Collier, 
vol.  i.  pp.  24-5,  bears  a  date  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
rcikjn,  but,  as  the  handwriline  is  described  as 
late  Henry  VMII.’s,  it  is  probably  recopied. 
It  contains  elaborate  rules  for  a  pageant  dance 
performed  by  “  disguisors,”  who  are  to  come 
in,  “  make  their  obeysaunce,  and  daunce  such 
daunces  as  they  lie  appointed,”  and  ”  when 
they  have  doon,  the  Morris  to  come  in  incon¬ 
tinent  as  is  appointed.”  It  provides  for  the 
share  of  women  in  the  pageant,  in  which  case 
they  aie  “  to  come  in  first,”  as  by  a  courteous 
recognition  of  the  dues  of  chivalry.  This  sug¬ 
gests  something  quite  different  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  professional  actress,  a  class  which, 
indeed,  in  England  did  not  exist  until  much 
later.  The  book  recognizes,  further,  a 
”  maister  of  the  disguisings,”  as  well  as  a 
“  maister  of  the  revills,”  each  being  a  distinct 
officer  with  discretionary  powers. 


hold,  and  in  1514,  set  up  another,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  former  as  “  the  king's 
old  players.”  The  “  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel”  and  ”  Children  of  the  Chapel” 
were  also  on  occasion  converted  into 
“  comedians,”  a  service  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  redeemed  from  the 
imputation  of  novelty.  One  of  these 
latter  was  John  Heywood,  a  boy  at  the 
time,  who  became  afterward  of  some 
note  as  a  poet  and  dramatist. 

”  Interludes,”  from  the  frequent  in¬ 
troduction  of  them,  became  the  most 
current  form  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
and  that  term  the  one  best  known  in 
popular  use  as  generally  descriptive  of 
it.*  Thus  Henry  VHI.,  besides  mak¬ 
ing  the  Mastership  of  Revels,”  f  in  1546 
or  earlier,  a  permanent  office,  wheteas 
before  it  had  been  occasional  only,  had 
also  a  standing  corps  of  ”  players  of 
interludes  ;”  and  in  Hey  wood’s  Inter¬ 
ludes,  which  begin  about  1530,  we  have 
the  first  strongly  marked  departure  from 
the  miracle  plays  and  morals,  or  moral¬ 
ities,  of  the  early  Church  style.  Mr. 
Collier  remarks  in  his  “  Annals  of 
the  Stage,”  that  these  interludes  “  have 
frequently  both  clevir  humor  and  strong 
character  to  recommend  them.”  The 
entertainment  known  as  a  “  masque” 
appears  in  1513,  as  a  novelty  newly 
imported  from  Italy,  in  which  the 
king  himself  ”  with  eleven  other  ap¬ 
peared  disguised  after  the  manner”  of 
that  country.  How  it  differed  from  a 
”  disguising”  is  not  clear.  But  prob¬ 
ably  it  had  something  more  distinc¬ 
tively  dramatic  in  the  way  of  plot  and 
incident,  derived  from  the  classic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  wlvich  Italy  was  the  home.  We 
know  that  it  had  such  later,  from  the 
lovely  exemplar  of  Comus ;  and  it 
ap|)ears  to  have  continued  popular  at 

*  Thus  “  interludes”  is  the  generic  term  for 
all  theatrical  representations  in  the  Declaration 
of  Lawful  Sports  on  Sundays  in  1618,  and  oc¬ 
curs  similarly  in  early  enactments  touching  the 
stage. 

1  Termed  in  the  patent  ”  Magister  iocorum, 
revillorum  el  mascorum.”  The  “  mask,”  as 
mentioned  above  in  the  text,  had  then  newly 
been  introduced  at  Court.  The  “  masques” 
in  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  5,  are  a  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment  in  the  open  streets.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  4,  the  allusions  to 
“  prologue”  and  “  prompter”  show  that  the 
masking  which  follows  had  dramatic  affinities, 
although  dtopped,  to  further  the  plot  of  the 
masquers. 
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the  Court  of  the  early  Stuart  princes. 
Nor  did  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  whose 
foreign  tastes  it  eminently  suited,  dis¬ 
dain  to  mingle  among  the  masked  per¬ 
formers  in  the  semi-private  theatricals 
of  their  household.  We  may  add  that 
in  1520  we  have  the  first  mention  of  a 
I.atin  play,  “  a  goodly  comedy  of 
Plautus,”  presumably  intended  for  the 
recreation  of  French  hostages  of  high 
distinction,  then  in  the  king’s  hands  for 
the  surrender  of  Tournay,  Latin  being 
then  and  later  the  accepted  medium  of 
foreign  communication.  Latin  plays, 
however,  formed  a  staple  amusement  of 
scholastic  and  learned  bodies.  It  seems 
likely  that  St.  Paul's  School,  as  well  as 
Westminster,  in  which  alone  it  still 
survives,  gave  such  performances  ;  al¬ 
though  the  ”  Children  of  Powle's”  and 
those  "  of  Westminster”  is  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  term,  applying  equally  to  the  choris¬ 
ter  scholars  of  either  cathedral  in  the 
year  15  28.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  West¬ 
minster  scholars  clearly  distinctive 
from  these  latter  until  the  Queen’s  re¬ 
foundation  under  charter  in  1560.  It 
is  recorded,  however,  that  “  the  Boys  of 
the  Grammar  Skolle  of  Westminster 
played  before  the  Queen”  at  ”  Twelfth- 
tyde”  in  1564.  Richard  Mulcaster,  the 
first  master  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  certainly  wrote  a  play,  probably 
in  Latin,  which  the  “  boys  under  him” 
performed  at  some  time  later  than 
1560-1,  the  date  of  this  school's  foun¬ 
dation.  The  period,  1550-65  gives  us 
the  first  clear  example  of  English  com¬ 
edy  in  Ralph  Royster  Doysier,  Afisog- 
onus,  and  Gammer  Gurton  s  Needle.  In 
1592  we  find  a  rather  amusuig  passage 
between  the  Piivy  Council  and  the 
university  authorities  at  Cambridge, 
who,  seeking  to  purge  their  seat  of 
learning  of  “  interludes  and  plays, 
some  of  them  being  full  of  lewd  exam¬ 
ples  and  most  of  vanity,”  had  inhib¬ 
ited  a  performance  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Chesterton,  and  proceeded  the 
next  year  to  request  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  fuller  powers  against  actors,  “  that 
badd  kinde  of  people  who  are  (as  we 
thinke)  the  most  ordinary  carriers  and 
dis|)enseis  of  the  infection  of  the 
plague.”  While  the  university  was  thus 
upholding  mores  oxi  sanitary  princi¬ 
ples,  and  banning  ”  that  badd  kinde  of 
people,”  the  players,  as  the  irony  of 


fate  would  have  it,  there  came  by  special 
messenger  a  royal  command,  directing 
an  English  comedy  to  be  got  up  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  her  Majesty’s  entertainment, 
inasmuch  as  her  own  actors  could  not, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
perform  before  her  at  the  coming  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Vice-Chancellor  wrote  to  re¬ 
quest  that  the  play  might  be  in  Latin, 

”  the  Englislw  vaine  nothing  beseminge 
our  students.”  In  1594-5  the  univer¬ 
sity  provided  a  performance  of  ”  cer- 
taine  coinoedies  and  one  tragedie,”  when 
we  find  the  then  Vice  Chanctllor  ;  who 
was  himself  the  author  of  the  Latin 
tragedy  of  King  Richard  III. — perhaps 
the  “  one  tragedie”  so  favored — writing 
to  request  the  loan  of  the  royal  ward¬ 
robe  from  the  Tower,  “  upon  sufficient 
security,  there  being  in  that  tragedie 
sundry  personages  of  greatest  estate  to 
be  represented  in  ancient  princely  at¬ 
tire.” 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stage- 
players  are  feeling  their  way  to  become 
a  distinct  profession.  The  Common 
Council  of  London,  in  reply  to  the 
patronage  and  introduction  which  the 
royal  patent  of  1574  insured  to  Bur- 
badge’s  («c)  company  “  as  well  within 
our  cyty  of  London  and  liberties  of  the 
same  as  within  other  cyties,”  urge  first 
that  constant  topic  which  was  the  most 
presentable  argument  against  the  stage, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  plague-contagion 
thence  arising.  They  then  proceeded 
to  note  that  heretofore  players  had  not 
made  their  living  by  their  art.,  but  ”  used 
other  honest  and  lawfull  artes,”  and 
then  learned  some  ”  interludes”  for  ex¬ 
tra  gain  ”  in  vacant  time  of  recreation.” 
This  shows  that  a  new  profession  was 
setting  itself  up,  and  that  the  fact  was 
viewed  with  suspicious  jealousy  by  civic 
authority.  The  whole  calling  of  an 
actor  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  ”  inter¬ 
lude”  in  the  graver  affairs  of  life.  It 
was  now  to  be  a  substantive  calling, 
and  the  art  must  maintain  the  artist.* 

*  In  their  ad<!ress  to  the  Privy  Council,  IST5, 
“Her  Ma'tie’s  poor  players”  urgi*  ihat  ”  the 
tyme  of  our  service  draweth  very  neere,”  that 
they  must  practice  in  order  to  t>e  ready  when 
required  hy  the  queen,  1  e.  at  Christmas  and 
Twelfth  Night  especially  (the  dedication  of 
which  festival  to  the  drama  is  preserved  in  the 
title  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  that  name), 
and  that  meanwhile  they  must  live  ;  and,  “  the 
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The  deeper  cause  of  antipathy  was  the 
growth  of  puritanic  feeling  which  had 
made  its  way  largely  among  municipal 
bodies,  and  to  which  the  statute  of  1574 
was  no  doubt  traceable.  At  Leicester, 
in  1572,  Lord  Worcester’s  players  defied 
the  mayor,  and  performed  in  spite  of 
him,  but  had  to  submit  and  apologize. 
At  Hanbury,*  where  Puritanism  was 
rampant  in  1633,  the  mayor  and  justices 
lodged  a  company  of  players  as  “  wan¬ 
dering  roages”  («V)  in  the  common  jail, 
although  bearing  a  royal  patent  and  the 
commission  of  the  “  .Master  of  the  Rev¬ 
els,  "f  'I'his  was  when  the  tide  of 
puritanic  feeling  had  well-nigh  reached 
its  height,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
tendency  all  along.  Middle-class  re¬ 
spectability  being  thus  largely  adverse  to 
them,  the  players  were  forced  back  on 
the  protection  of  the  Crown  and  the 
nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
favor  of  the  lower  classes  on  the  other. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  civic  authority.  The  players 
were  most  in  reriuest  for  seasons  of  fes¬ 
tivity  when  license  most  prevailed. 
The  feeble  powers  of  police  at  the 
fieriod  found  it  easier  to  prohibit  the 
incentives  to  disorder  than  to  keep  them 
within  due  limits.  The  defective  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  and  ignorance  of  the 
means  to  prevent  or  combat  contagion 
caused  an  alarm,  as  times  went,  from 


sc.ason  of  the  year  being  past  to  play  at  any  of 
the  hou«es  without  the  city  of  London.”  they 
request  letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
anil  justices  of  Middlesex,  to  enable  them  to 
play  within  their  iurisdictions.  This  shows 
that  the  statute  14  Eliz.  was  practically  adverse 
to  the  players,  and  that  the  patent  of  1574  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  to  a  select  body  ot  them 
the  protection  so  infringed.  They  still  found 
that  statute  too  strong  for  them,  and  request 
royal  or  privy  council  letters  accordingly. 

*  “  More  devout  than  a  weaver  of  Banbury” 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  in  Davenant  about  this 
same  lime.  So  Ben  jonson  makes  Zeal-o’-the- 
land  Buiy  (a  Puritan  character  in  his  Barthol¬ 
omew  Hair')  a  Banbury  man  (^Collier,  vol.  i.  p. 
473  and  notes). 

+  The  Banbury  authorities  professed  to  sus¬ 
pect  some  tampering  with  or.e  or  both  of  these 
documents.  The  Privy  Council  professed  to 
adopt  the  suspicion,  remanded  the  players, 
after  some  days  in  jail,  to  London,  examined 
and  released  them  under  Umd  ”  to  he  forth- 
coming  whensoever  they  should  be  called  for” 
— clearly  a  course  of  policy,  in  order  not  to 
clash  with  local  authority  backed  by  popular 
feeling.  (Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  475  ) 


which  London  and  the  older  popular  cen¬ 
tres  were  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  Thus 
the  Privy  Council  propose  as  their  limit 
the  number  of  fifty  deaths  per  week  by 
plague  as  that  within  which4>lays  should 
be  permitted  (1574-5)  in  London  ; 
and  James  L,  in  a  patent  to  the  Black- 
friars  House,  forbade  performances 
when  such  deaths  were  over  forty  per 
week.  Between  plague  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Justice  Shallow  and  con¬ 
stable  Dogberry,  the  players  must  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Besides  this  argu¬ 
ment,  which,  as  unanswerable,  leads 
their  file  of  objections,  the  Common 
Council,  in  their  order  for  the  city  of 
London,  t575,  allege  the  “  corruption 
of  youth  with  incontinence,”  the  “  wast¬ 
ing  time  and  thrift,”  the  “provoking 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  ground  of  all 
plagues,”  the  ”  withdrawing  the  people 
from  the  resort  to  public  prayer,”  and 
adds  that  plays  were  “  daily  cried  out 
against  by  all  preachers  ”  And  still 
more  outspokenly,  in  their  previous  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Privy  Council, 
they  urge  “  how  uncomely  it  is  for 
youth  to  runne  streight  from  prayer  to 
playes,  from  God’s  service  to  the 
deveil’s,”  and  that  “  to  play  in  plage 
(a/V)  time  is  to  increase  the  plage  by  in¬ 
fection  ;  to  play  out  of  plage  time  is  to 
draw  the  plage  by  offendinge  of  God 
upon  occasion  of  such  playes.”  In  this 
dilemma,  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
”  unco  guid”  of  the  time,  on  the  score 
alike  of  physical  and  moral  contagion, 
the  players  were  like  the  flying  fish  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water.  If  they  at¬ 
tempted  even  a  tour  of  the  provinces 
when  an  alarm  of  ulague  was  reigning, 
the  plague-terror  followed  them  to  the 
country,  and  made  the  rustics  shy  of 
them.  In  the  earlier  Elizabethan  period 
the  players  retained  by  divers  noble 
houses  exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns,  and  generally  with  the  assistance 
of  their  corporations.  But,  as  Puritan¬ 
ism  leavened  the  municipal  mind,  the 
amusements  authorized  on  occasions  of 
burgher  festivity  ceased  to  include 
theatricals  of  any  sort.  Thus,  outside 
the  privileged  circle  of  royalty  and 
nobility,  the  drama  was  banned  from 
civic  limits.*  The  more,  however,  they 


*  The  order  of  Common  Council,  1575.  not 
only  forbade  within  the  city  and  liberties  stage 
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were  prohibited  in  the  city  and  liberties, 
the  more  they  flourished  in  the  outskirts. 
Thus,  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  eleven  houses  were  built,*  all  just 
beyond  the  landmarks  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  jurisdiction  ;  and  all  were  in 
use,  either  permanently  or  occasionally, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
'  The  drama  grew  in  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  perhaps  by  the  very  fact  that 
it  incurred  the  frown  of  municipal 
authority.  These  houses,  however, 
were  not  erected  without  a  frequent 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
neighbors,  who  regarded  them,  and  with 
some  reason,  as  a  nuisance.  Popular  as 
was  the  resort  to  the  play,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  playhouse  w’as  avoided. 
The  rise  of  the  Hlackfriars  House  in 
1576,  and  its  rebuilding  in  1596,  w’ere 
alike  the  subject  of  hostile  petitions 
from  its  neighbors,  but  without  effect. 
Being  the  site  of  a  dissolved  monastery, 
the  region  at  this  time  was  probably  a 
purlieu  of  royal  jurisdiction,  and  thus 
afforded  a  sanctuary  to  the  distressed 
players,  near  enough  for  the  citizens’ 
winter  resort,  when  they  were  unwilling 
to  face  the  risk  of  returning  in  the  dusk 
from  the  “  Bankside.  ”  From  the 
badged  and  liveried  servants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  nobility  issued,  in  the  first 
instance,  probably  all  the  companies 
which  played  at  these  houses.  They 
gradually  grew  to  depend  on  the  public 


plays  containing  any  words  or  actions  of  im¬ 
moral  or  seditious  tendency,  and  interdicted  the 
use  of  any  innkeeper’s  premises  for  dramatic 
entertainment,  the  book  of  which  was  not  first 
“  perused  and  allowed  "  by  a  censor  uf  their 
own,  but  added  other  restrictions  plainly  meant 
to  make  such  representations  within  their  juris¬ 
diction  impossible. 

*  These  were  as  follows  :  The  Theatre  and 
the  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch,  opened  1570  ;  the 
Hlackfriars,  1576;  the  Whitefriars,  1576.  the 
Newington  Butts,  15S0;  the  Rose,  Bankside, 
1585  ;  the  Hope,  Bankside,  1585  ;  the  Baris 
Garden,  1588  ;  the  Globe,  I5(>4  ;  the  Swan, 
1595  ;  the  Fortune.  1599.  Of  these  the  Globe 
was  the  “  summer  house,”  and  the  Hlackfriars 
the  “  winter  house,”  of  the  same  company  in¬ 
cluding,  with  Shakespeare  and  Richard  Bur¬ 
bage  (son  of  the  Burhadge  mentioned  on  p.  168) 
Thomas  Pope.  John  Hemmings,  Augustine 
Phillips,  William  Kempe.  W'illiam  Slye.  and 
Nicholas  Tooley.  Besides  the  abovc-nanicd 
erections,  the  Hlackfriars  playhouse  was  nearly 
rebuilt  in  1596.  The  Puriun  city  party  made 
a  strong  attempt  in  1599  to  reduce  these  to 
two,  but  signally  failed. 


more,  and  on  noble  patrons  less.  They 
built  themselves  houses  where  they 
could,  like  swallows  at  the  eaves,  just 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  municipal 
pale  ;  but  the  houses  always  belonged 
to  the  companies,  not,  as  later,  the  com¬ 
panies  to  the  houses  ;  and  the  impress 
of  union  which  each  company  received 
when  they  were  one  nobleman’s  ser¬ 
vants,  they  retained  long  after  they  had 
achieved  independence  of  that  tie.  This 
exceptional  status  made  them  the  subject 
of  unusual  legislation  and  jurisdiction. 
Enjoying  a  large  measure  of  favor  from 
the  Crown,  at  a  time  when  the  Crown 
was  disproportionately  poweiful,  they 
were  allowed  a  large  measure  of  license 
by  popular  feeling,  and  were  propor¬ 
tionated  obnoxious  to  all  local  authori¬ 
ties.  Thus  the  actors  were  a  sort  of  fera 
natura,  and  the  regulations  under  which 
they  were  placed  were  something  like 
the  game  laws — an  abnormal  legislation 
arising  from  an  eccentric  position. 

Outside  such  regular  companies  were 
an  unrecognized  and  promiscuous  set  of 
artistic  Bohemians,  reaching  dow'n  to 
the  acrobatic,  funabulist,  and  panto¬ 
mimic  amusers  of  the  public,  including 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  clowns.  These 
wandered  about  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
shunning  honest  labor,  neglecting  at  a 
pinch  the  scrupulous  niceties  of  tneum 
and  tuum,  and  catering  for  the  mirthful 
moments  of  the  mixed  multitude  ;  and 
were  more  closely  allied  to  the  “  vagrom” 
class  than  the  surgeon  to  the  barber,  the 
painter  to  the  glazier,  or  the  chemist  to 
the  druggist.  Reserving  themselves  at 
the  greater  festivals  for  the  larger  cen¬ 
tres,  they  took  advaptage  of  the  large 
crop  of  local  holidays  which  th^  wake  or 
fair  represented,  faithfully  visiting  every 
shrine  of  provincial  mirth  as  the  calen¬ 
dar  brought  it  round.  The  mediajval 
Church  had  purveyed  the  amusements 
of  its  public  under  the  guise  of  les¬ 
sons  of  piety,  even  as  it  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  provided  society  with  pawnbrokers 
under  the  guise  of  charity.  Now,  the 
strolling  crew  of  players  and  mounte¬ 
banks  caught  up,  Iree  from  its  resjion- 
sibilities,  the  tradition  of  festive  rep¬ 
resentation  which  fell  from  the  ec¬ 
clesiastic's  hand  ;  and  to  the  “  miracles, 
mysteries,  and  moralities”  succeeded 
entertainments  combining  too  often  the 
wit  of  a  tap-room  with  the  ethics  of  a 
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bagnio.  Caring  only  to  hit  the  public 
humor  easily  and  cheaply,  they  found 
their  easiest  market  that  for  the  coarse 
stimulants  of  scurrility,  as  knowing  that 
whole  audiences  will  laugh  in  public  at 
what  each  would  be  ashamed  of  in  pri¬ 
vate.  The  irregularities  which  festive 
license  tolerated  on  occasion  only,  as 
chartered  libertate  Dfcembri,  became  the 
fixed  standard  of  the  life  of  the  strolling 
comedian.  Classified  with  “  rogues  and 
vagabonds,”  they  lived  under  the  lash 
of  society,  and  were  pretty  sure  to  earn 
the  castigation  fully,  and  perhaps  leave 
something  of  a  balance  due.  The  law' 
itself  had  echoed  the  social  voice  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  stigma  on  all  the  scattered  mem 
bers  of  a  widely  ranging  profession,  save 
a  specially  privileged  minority.  Puri¬ 
tanic  feeling  viewed  that  minority  as 
ministering  to  the  pleasant  \ices  of  the 
Court  and  the  nobles,  and  extended  the 
same  censure  to  them  too.  Thus  the 
Common  Council,  in  1575,  stigmatizes 
the  predecessors  of  Hurbage  and  Shake¬ 
speare  as  those  “  whoe,  if  they  were  not 
her  Ma’tie’s  servants,  should  by  their 
profession  be  rogues.” 

Put  the  histrionic  episode  of  Bottom 
in  the  Midsummer  Nimbi's  Dream  sug¬ 
gests  that,  the  face  of  local  magistracy 
being  thus  set  against  the  drama,  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  free  men  in  the  civic 
body,  who  had  some  appetite  for  fun, 
and  scanty  re^Ollrces  and  traditions  of 
art,  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  to 
organize  such  entertainments.  The 
sock-and-buskin  business,  thrust  away 
by  the  furred  and  gold-chained  mag¬ 
nates,  was  taken  up,  we  may  suppose, 
by  such  ”  rude  mechanicals”  as  are 
represented  by  Nick  Bottom,  Peter 
Quince,  and  Co.  The  greatest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
Henry  V’lll.  and  Elizabeth,  had  an  in¬ 
born  love  of  pageant,  a  strong  instinct 
of  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  popular¬ 
ity,  and  a  simple  coarseness  of  taste  in 
giatifying  it  which  was  racy  of  the  soil 
of  their  own  popular  origin.  Thus  it 
seems  likely  that  neither  ot  these  ])rinces 
would  have  declined  with  contempt  an 
entertainment  of  the  class  caricatured  in 
the  “  most  lamentable  comedy,”  had  it 
been  offered.  Possibly  Elizabeth  might 
even  have  welcomed  such,  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  municipal  dignity  starched  with 
Puritanism  which  thwarted  her  Council’s 
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encouragement  of  the  higher  class  of 
drama.  If  Shakespeare  had  heard  of 
such  an  incident  in  a  royal  progress — for 
instance,  in  the  notable  one  to  Kenil¬ 
worth  in  his  own  Warwickshire — it 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  germ  of  his 
idea  of  the  clowns  playing  before 
”  Duke”  Theseus.  But  then  such  com¬ 
panies  of  “casuals,”  performing  after 
their  kind,  would  be  ready-made  butts 
to  the  wit  of  the  trained  players  of  royal 
or  noble  houses,  who  would  have  a 
proper  sense  of  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rated  such  stage- refuse  from  themselves. 
Thus  we  may  suppose  that  the  drama, 
besides  the  professionals,  whether  of  the 
royal  train  or  of  some  noble’s,  or  vulgar 
strollers,  found  a  third  class  of  oc¬ 
casional  supporters  in  the  municipal 
dregs  of  the  towns.  The  popular  but 
hazy  distinction  of  the  “  legitimate” 
drama  is  derived  from  the  line  which 
separated  the  first  of  these  from  the 
other  two. 

Before  (juitting  the  facts  of  histrionic 
history,  we  may  remark  that  the  clown, 
so  copiously  introduced  by  Shakespeare, 
where  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
plot  to  suggest  it,  is  derived  frc>m  the 
“  vice’’  or  fool  of  the  old  moralities. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Twelfth  Ni^ht,  act  iv.  sc.  2,  where  the 
clown  sings — 

“  I’ll  be  with  you  again 
In  a  trice. 

Like  to  the  old  vice 
Your  need  to  sustain  : 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries  ah  ha  !  to  the  devil,”  etc. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whet'ier,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  the  earliest  legiti¬ 
mate  players  were  the  king’s  household 
servants,  the  king’s  jester,  who  would 
always  have  his  prescriptive  place  among 

them,  did  not  foim  a  large  factor  in  the 
Shakespearian  clown.  The  rest  amused 
only  on  the  red-letter  days  in  the  royal 
calendar  of  mirth  ;  but  the  fool,  like  a 
“  pickled  herring,”  was  always  in  sea¬ 
son.  and  would  surely  be  most  in  seasop 

then.  Thus  to  introduce  some  comic 
business  of  which  he  might  be  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  whethe’r  the  piece  was  tragic  or 
comic  on  the  whole,  seems  a  necessary 
result  of  his  presence  and  office. 

Mr,  Pa\ne  Collier’s  work  on  the  “  .An¬ 
nals  of  the  Stage”  is  thorou"hly  bot- 
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tomed  on  genuine  research,  led  by  care¬ 
fully  trained  accuracy.  In  glancing  at 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  more  recent  work, 
we  must  terrace  here  and  there  some 
of  the  ground  already  traversed  in  the 
previous  remarks.  Those  volumes  are 
marred  by  a  general  looseness  of  struct¬ 
ure,  shambling  method  of  narration, 
slovenliness  of  phrase,  and  inaccuracy  in 
names.  To  speak  of  “  a  royal  person- 
age  of  quality'  is  surely  “  to  paint  the 
lily.”  On  page  9  we  find  ourselves 
“under  Charles  II.,”  whose  “  Master 
of  Revels”  looked  after  the  comedians 
and  exacted  his  fees  sternly.  Mr. 
Malone  quotes  the  diary  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  who  filled  this  office,  w-hich 
shows  clearly  that  the  players  being 
“  his  Majesty’s  servants”  was  no  Court 
fiction.  Thus  in  November,  1632  (!) 
“  he  writes,”  etc.  So  that  the  example 
of  the  M  ister  of  the  Revels*  strictness 
(in  forbidding  mimicry  of  real  persons 
about  the  court)  in  Charles  II.’s  time  is 
really  taken  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
On  the  next  page  we  work  back  to 
1603,  James  I.  ;  and  in  another  page 
again  reach  Sir  H.  Herbert  and  1635. 
On  pages  7,  8  we  have  39  Eliz.  c.  4, 
and  I  James  I.  c.  i,  referred  to,  as  fixing 
the  “  vagabond”  status  of  the  “  com¬ 
mon  player,”  and  even  of  the  usually 
protected  “  servants  of  his  Majesty,”  if 
found  “  wandering  abroad.”  But  on 
page  41  “we  now  come  to  another  Act 
of  Parliament,”  i.e.,  the  same  39  Eliz. 
c,  4  over  again.  Whereas  the  earliest 
statute  which  fixes  that  status  unless  for 
those  sheltered  by  royal,  etc.  protection 
or  by  justices’  license,  is  one  twenty-five 
years  earlier,  14  Eliz.  c.  5,  referred  to 
on  page  37  ;  that  is  thirty  pages  too 
late.  Of  slips  in  names  examples  are, 
“  Ralph  Alleyn,”  for  which  read 
“  Edward  .Alleyn,”  vol.  i,  p.  22  ;  also 
“  Shakespeare  and  Jo/mson,”  p.  63, 
where  “  Jonson,”  the  famous  Ben,  is 
intended.  “Cuddle  Wharf,”  p.  43, 
should  be  “  Puddle  VVharf.”  “  Dr. 
Fennison,”  p.  117,  should  be  “  Dr. 
’I^ennison”  or  “  Tenison.”  Constant 
repetitions  of  the  same  story,  or  refer¬ 
ences  to  it,  occur  within  a  few  pages, 
sometimes  thrice  over.  The  art  of 
bookmaking  may  claim  a  new  departure 
in  Mr,  Percy  Fitzgerald.  It  would  fill 
a  couple  of  pages  of  this  journal  to  de¬ 
tail  his  slips,  errors,  and  confusions,  in 


his  first  250  pages.  We  cannot  spare 
space  to  sweep  up  litter  at  this  rate,  and 
must  pass  on. 

The  Restoration  sought  to  restore  all 
things  from  the  Church  and  Crown 
downward,  including  therefore  the 
stage.  The  Church  was  put  back,  like 
a  holy  image  into  its  niche,  and  soldered 
there  with  base  metal.  The  stage,  as 
being  an  institution  more  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  taste  of  the  sovereign,  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  role  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
suffered  relatively  greater  degradation 
through  its  closer  contact  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  influence.  The  Church  he  “  se¬ 
verely  let  alone,”  the  stage  he  fondly 
patronized. 

The  patents  now  first  granted  per- 
manenllv  gave  Killigrew  and  Davenant 
a  virtual  monopoly.  No  one  could 
build  a  theatre,  put  a  dramatic  piece  on 
the  stage,  or  act  a  part  in  its  perform¬ 
ance,  without  either  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  them  or  the  risk  of  penalties. 
'I'he  existing  players  had  thus  no  choice 
but  to  take  service  with  one  or  the  other. 
The  policy  pursued  by  each  was  much 
the  same,  viz.  to  draw  to  his  side  the 
strongest  company  he  could,  and  form 
them,  or  their  leading  spirits,  into  a 
commercial  company,  engaging  them  to 
build  a  new  theatre,  and  allowing  them 
certain  shares  in  the  profits,  but  requir¬ 
ing  a  daily  rent  of  them  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  capacity  for  the  use  of  the  house 
when  built,  Davenant  seems  to  have 
had  the  best  head  for  the  business,  and 
was  beforehand  in  engaging  the  best 
actors,  notably  Betterton,  the  chief  star 
of  the  period.  Killigrew’s  chief  activity 
lay  in  jesting  and  tippling,  with  other 
kindred  pursuits,  such  as  the  accumulat¬ 
ing  patents,  places,  and  pensions  from 
the  too  easy-going  king,  all  which  failed, 
however,  to  keep  him  from  embarrass¬ 
ment.  His  death  in  1682  left  his 
property  squandered,  his  widow  des¬ 
titute,  and  his  house  deeplv  pledged. 
Davenant  started  at  the  “  Salisbury 
Court  House”  and  the  “Cockpit,” 
houses  already  existing.  Killigrew  kept 
on  for  a  while  the  old-fashioned  “  Red 
Bull” — an  inn  accommodated  to  theatri¬ 
cal  purposes — but  soon  started  afresh  in 
a  house  near  Clare  .Market,  then  newly 
built  by  his  company.  In  r66i  we  find 
Davenant  opening  a  rival  house  close  to 
this  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  Killi- 
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grew,  not  to  be  outdone,  another  in 
Drury  Lane — a  site  since  become  his¬ 
torical  in  the  English  drama — which  was 
burned  down  about  ten  years  later. 
This  again  was  trumped  by  the  ambi¬ 
tious  rivalry  ot  Davenant  s  son,  Dr. 
Davenant,  who  outdid  them  all  by  a  still 
newer  and  more  expensive  structure, 
raised  by  the  help  of  speculative  share¬ 
holders,  in  Dorset  Gardens,  whither  the 
Lincoln’s  Inn  company  migrated  in  1671. 
The  loss  of  Drury  Lane  by  fire  was 
soon  repaired  by  a  new  structure  on  the 
same  site,  but  plain  in  comparison  with 
the  splendor  of  the  Dorset  (iardens 
house.  lJut  the  rivalry  was  disastrous 
to  both  the  patentees,  especially  to  Killi- 
^  grew,  whose  bad  management  and  im¬ 
provident  habits  could  ill  sustain  it. 
His  death  precipitated  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  in  contemplation  before, 
the  union  of  the  rival  patents  into  one 
interest.  Titus  the  monopoly  became 
closer  than  ever — so  close  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  actors  both  rebelled  against 
it.  lletterton  led  the  desertion  from  the 
camp,  and  a  royal  license  from  William 
III.,  overriding  the  monopoly  of  pre¬ 
vious  patents,  allowed  him  to  build,  by 
subscription  from  “  people  of  quality,” 
another  new  theatre  within  the  walls  of 
a  tennis-court,  but  still  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  which  was  opened  with  Con¬ 
greve’s  Lai'e  for  Lo^'e  in  April,  1695. 
'i'hus  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  century 
two  principal  houses  and  companies,  as 
in  1660  ;  but  one,  Drury  Lane,  repre¬ 
senting  the  united  forces  of  both  the 
original  patentees  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Rich,  to  whom  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Davenants  had  sold  his 
I  patent  rights,  and  whose  unpopular  and 
despotic  treatment  had  helped  on  the 
secession  ;  w'hile  the  other  embodied  the 
venture  of  the  seceders  and  their  sub¬ 
scribing  supporters.  This  latter  was  the 
I  legitimate  ancestor  of  the  house  on  the 

L  subsequently  famous  site  in  Covent 

I  Garden,  built  in  1732.  The  Dorset 
Gardens  house  still  continued,  but  as  a 
secondary  to  the  Drury  Lane  one,  in  the 
san»e  interests  ;  and  we  hear  of  it,  still 
under  Rich’s  management,  as  late  as 
1707.  In  this  site  the  drama  had  found 
a  footing  within  the  liberties  of  the  city, 
and,  some  of  the  old  jealousy  reawaken¬ 
ing  when  it  was  proposed  in  1700  to  re¬ 
habilitate  it,  it  went  gradually  to  decay 


and  was  raised  in  1709.  The  tradition 
of  two  principal  houses,  which  so  long 
governed  the  London  stage,  was  thus 
firmly  established.  But,  singularly 
enough.  Rich,  after  a  long  management 
at  Drury  Lane,  lived  to  rebuild  the  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  house,  and  carried  all 
the  rights  of  the  original  patentees  with 
him  thither  in  the  reign  of  George  1. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  “  Haymarket  Opera”  had  been 
added,  often  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of 
Addison’s  Spectator  ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  principal  group  of  houses  and  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  them,  which  per¬ 
petuated  themselves  down  to  living 
memory  ;  the  Adelphi  and  the  Olympic 
sprang  up  as  satellites  to  these  ;  and, 
more  remotely,  Sadler’s  Wells  and  the 
Surrey  Theatre  served  to  amuse  the 
northern  and  southern  suburbs  respec¬ 
tively. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  appears  that  by 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  Europe  had 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  fixed 
their  characteristic  types.  'I'he  political 
chaos  into  which  Germany  had  drifted 
owing  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  ;  but  further,  dramat¬ 
ic  genius  of  a  high  order  had  not  as  yet 
so  far  awakened  in  Germany  as  to  call 
out  and  marshal  those  elements,  ethnical 
and  artistic,  which  constitute  national 
drama.  In  Germany  those  elements 
continue  to  lie  fallow  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  France,  Italy,  and  our 
own  country,  that  definite  tjpe  had  been 
reached,  and  only  diversifies  itself  after¬ 
ward  within  the  range  of  national  taste 
and  spreads  itself  with  the  modern 
development  of  manners  and  society. 
Germany  has  on  the  whole  benefited  by 
having  so  greatly  reserved  her  forces. 
The  determining  influence  of  her  leaders 
in  poetic  genius  has  thus  acted  on  the 
German  stage  like  a  force  applied  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  fulcrum,  or  a  mould  im¬ 
pressed  at  a  temperature  when  fusion  is 
more  perfect.  As  a  set-off  against  this, 
(ierman  genius  missed  even  that  after¬ 
glow  of  the  ages  of  faith  which  fell  on 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  Omitting  there¬ 
fore  Germany,  we  may  say  that  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  rescued 
our  own  country  from  the  depraving  in¬ 
fluence  of  Seneca  and  rhetorical  tragedy, 
and  mitigated  that  influence  among  the 
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Latin  nations.  There  are  symptoms  in  of  the  national  conscience,  an(i  wields  in 
the  avowed  imitations  of  the  )ounj;er  tne  last  resort  the  moral  empire  ot  the 
He)  wood,  and  in  the  exagj^t  rated  hor-  buskin  and  the  sock. 


rors  of  the  stage  of  Marlow  and  Kid,  of 
a  similar  influence  dominating  among 
ourselves,  when  the  great  master  arose 
to  rebuke  it,  and,  in  the  advice  of 
Hamlet  to  the  players,  gave  wholesome 
teaching,  which  probably  his  own  ex¬ 
ample  embodied.  .4nd  when,  a  century 
later,  Drydcn  degraded  his  genius  to  the 
imitation  of  an  imitation,  to  reproduce 
in  English  those  who  had  reproduced 
Seneca  in  French,  the  disease  came  in  a 
mitigated  form,  like  the  virus  of  small¬ 
pox  to  a  patient  fortified  (ireviously  by 
vaccination,  and  did  not  strike  home  to 
the  vitals  nor  root  itself  in  the  system. 
Dryden,  indeed,  failed  grandly  ;  but  he 
deserved  to  fail.  The  keenly-faceted 
style  of  woikinanship  achieved  by  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  shines  blurred  and  gaibled  in  the 
jiaste-jewclry  of  the  restoration  school. 
The  morai  decadence  was  even  more 
lamentable  than  the  artistic.  In  Dry- 
den  religion  is  made,  if  we  may  so  ex¬ 
press  it,  a  mere  spoon  for  uncleanness, 
and  the  forms  of  the  confessional  su|)ply 
the  intrigues  of  the  pander.  He  touches 
hands  with  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
P'arquhar.  His  touch  is  heavier  and 
theirs  lighter  ;  but  the  same  [litch  sticks 
to  all  their  fingers.  C>nce  substitute  for 
the  “  two  great  Commandments  of  the 
Law”  the  twin  code  of  gallantry  and 
honor,  and  we  have  a  key  to  the  moral 
system  of  all  four,  and  of  all  their  minor 
imitators.  After  Rowe  the  Cato  of 
Addison  and  the  Irene  of  Johnson  land 
us  at  the  low-water  mark  of  the  middle 
Hanoverian  era  ;  then  Garrick  comes 
to  the  footlights,  and  Shakespeare’s 
ascendency  revives.  That  ascendency 
remains  ever  a  force  in  reserve,  a  vast 
central  current  in  the  dramatic  channel, 
exercising  a  determining  influence  upon 
the  eddying  shallows  and  ditch-fed  back¬ 
waters  which  line  the  nearer  margin  of 
the  stream.  The  quest  of  violent  stimu¬ 
lants  may  lead  authors  to  rake  the  ken¬ 
nel  for  a  hero  ;  the  passion  for  acces¬ 
sories  of  splendor  may  stifle  action  in 
pageant  for  a  while  ;  but  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare  will  always  make  a  re¬ 
vival  of  healthier  instincts  and  a  return 
to  truer  models  possible  to  the  most 
degenerate  age.  He  has  become  a  part 


Thus  at  the  present  moment  the  com¬ 
pany  led  by  .Miss  F^.  Terry  and  Mr.  H. 
Irving  are  the  Shakespearian  salt  of  the 
London  stage.  The  tvv’o  whom  we 
name  tower,  indeed,  above  the  rest  wiih 
an  extinguishing  pre-eminence.  For 
reasons  of  physique,  |)eihaps,  on  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  dwell.  Much  Ado 
about  Nothiup;  suits  them  belter  than 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  when  these  two 
protagonists  have  the  stage  to  them¬ 
selves,  immortal  conceptions  find  due 
expression,  and  the  enteitainment  may 
refresh  those  memoiies,  if  any  remain, 
that  go  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  ^ 
century.  Among  the  rest,  the  two  old 
gentlemen  brothers,  Leonato  and 
Antonio,  although  weak  in  parts  where 
strong  feeling  is  required,  are  the  best 
sustained.  The  Dogberry  of  Mr.  S. 
Johnson  rises  sometimes  above  medioc¬ 
rity,  and  is  good  in  details  ;  but  the 
self-conceit  biilibling  over  with  indigna¬ 
tion  into  which  the  part  expands  is 
feebly  rendered.  The  “  go  to"  of 
Shakespeare’s  vocabulary  has  indeed  a 
depth  of  contemptuous,  vilipending  re¬ 
buke  in  it,  which  is  not  easy  to  express 
to  modern  eats  * 

Of  the  modern  drama  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  we  have  but  littje 
to  say.  To  judge  by  the  countless 
theatres  springing  up  in  the  metropuli:, 
and  the  audiences  which  throng  them 
night  after  night,  never  were  dramatic 
jK'rformances  so  popular,  never  was  tlie 
stage  so  liberally  patronized.  ’I'iiues 
have  vastly  changed  since,  some  forty 
years  ago,  public  meetings  were  held  in 
London  to  consider  the  depressed  state 
of  the  drama.  The  patronage  of  the 
Court,  and  the  growing  love  ot  amuse¬ 
ment  among  the  people,  have  solved 
that  difficulty.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  pro¬ 
fuse  encouragement,  and  the  manifest 
improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  theatres  and  in  the  materiel  of 
the  stage,  we  cannot  discover  any  cor¬ 
responding  advance  in  the  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  drama.  It  is  long  since 


*  It  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  profane  ex¬ 
pression  docked  of  its  offensive  element,  and 

was  originally  “go  to - .”  In  “  ’sdeaih" 

the  amputation  is  at  the  beginning. 
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any  original  tragedy  or  comedy  of  first- 
rate  excellence  has  been  presented  to 
the  public.  The  literary  standard  of 
the  stage  is  pitiably  low  ;  if  it  were 
higher,  perhaps  it  would  not  attract  the 
public.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  plays  have  not 
proved  very  successful,  though  The  Cup 
is  a  work  of  singular  merit,  and  was 
admirably  performed.  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale’s  tragedy.  The  White  Pilf^riut, 
has  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  rank  among  the  most  poetical 
of  modern  dramas  ;  but  it  was  soon 
withdrawn,  and  the  author,  an  experi¬ 
enced  play-writer,  complains,  in  his 
preface,  that  there  is  no  demand  for  high 
literary  conceptions  on  the  modern 
stage.  The  genius  of  the  dramatist  is 
wanting,  but  what  is  still  more  fatal  is 
the  low  taste  and  degenerate  feeling  of 
the  audiences.  Sheridan  can  still  touch 
them  by  his  inexhaustible  wit,  but 
Shakespeare  alone  remains  in  possession 
of  the  power  to  rouse  the  nobler  passions 
and  touch  the  jrresent  feelings  of  the 
British  public.  All  the  rest  is  “  leather 
and  prunella.”  We  hardly  care  to 
notice  it. 

As  an  example  of  art  at  the  coster¬ 
monger  level,  the  Romany  Rye  may  be 
cited.  It  is  a  serio-comedy  of  cadgers, 
poorly  played  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 
but  played  better  than  it  deserves,  and 
holds  a  similar  dramatic  grade  to  that 
Vhich  the  Police  Neu<s  does  in  litera¬ 
ture.  .As  for  the  actors,  whatever  their 
individual  merits,  as  a  cast  they  are 
poor.  In  such  a  performance  it  must 
needs  be  so.  There  is  a  lack  of  subor¬ 
dination  to  any  ruling  idea,  artistic  or 
moral,  in  the  details  of  the  piece  itself, 
which  makes  stage  discipline  among 
them  impossible.  Studies  from  the 
Newgate  dock,  the  thieves’  crib,  the 
workhouse  ward,  the  tramps’  cellar, 
sometimes  connected  with  the  plot, 
sometimes  resting  independently  on 
their  pure  artistic  merits,  crowd  repul¬ 
sive  images  on  the  mind,  until  criticism 
is  lost  in  impatience.  Witty  and  clever 
nonsense,  glorified  by  Mr.  W.  S.  G  - 
bert  and  melodized  by  Mr.  A.  Sullivan, 
is  to  be  found  in  Patience,  an  .'Esthetic 
Opera.  Where  all  talk  or  sing  nonsense 
alike,  there  is  an  end  of  all  character,  or 
rather  no  beginning.  But  this  defect  of 
Patience  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  author’s  deliberate  choice,  and  we 
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must  take  him  as  he  chooses  to  be 
found. 

‘‘  Life  would  be  supportable  but  for 
its  amusements,”  said  Sir  George 
Lewis,  and  with  less  exaggeration  one 
might  say,  there  would  be  some  fun  yet 
on  the  London  stage  but  for  its  farces, 
or  rather  farce-players  ;  for  there  is 
sparkle  enough  in  many  of  the  pieces  if 
it  could  but  find  vent.  But  it  goes  like 
a  damp  firework  or  a  leaden  shuttle¬ 
cock.  With  one  amusing  exception,  it¬ 
self  degraded  by  vulgarism,  the  cap- 
and-bells  of  the  stage  has  become  a 
nightcap.  One  asks  one’s  self,  are  the  su¬ 
pernumeraries  and  scene-shifters  taking 
a  turn  at  the  footlights  ?  But  no  !  The 
fact  is,  the  custom  of  i)Utting  on  a  farce 
before  the  chief  piece,  for  the  twenty 
minutes  or  so  during  which  the  reserved 
seats  are  filling,  flattens  the  acting 
fatally.  Feeling  that  they  are  there  only 
to  mark  time,  the  actors  have  all  the 
”  go”  taken  out  of  them.  But  farce  hav¬ 
ing  thus  lost  caste,  modern  comedy,  not, 
of  course,  Shakespearian,  tends  to  lose 
caste  too,  and  slip  into  the  place  of  the 
former.  Such  a  hybrid  is  The  Overland 
Route — an  "  original  comedy”  by  con¬ 
vention  only.  The  best  makes-up  and 
the  liveliest  points  in  Money  are  made  by 
dragging  the  genius  of  Lyiton  down  to  a 
farcical  level.  'I’he  frolic  memories  of 
I.iston,  Charles  Mathews,  Ketley,  and 
Robson  flit  between  us  and  the  pro¬ 
scenium,  as  we  sit  and  chafe  at  a  too 
tolerant  public,  and  think  that  the  ap¬ 
plause  should  rather  come  from  the 
stage,  as  a  tribute  to  the  exemplary 
patience  of  the  boxes  and  stalls.  Surely 
the  greatest  curiosities  of  current  liter.i- 
ture  are  the  theatrical  articles  in  the 
London  newspapers  !  The  critic  smiles 
at  them  ;  the  moralist  muses  and  sighs. 
Still,  the  theatre  goes  on  somehow  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  imagination  forms  the 
large  factor  in  human  nature  which  we 
find  it  doing,  and  opens  an  inward 
diverticulum  from  the  practical  and  pro¬ 
saic  burdens  of  the  mind,  so  long  the 
drama,  in  all  its  kinds,  opera  and  ballet 
included,  though  it  drag  sometimes  a 
weary  life,  will  never  die. 

For  the  players  who  choose  for  their 
life’s  calling  that  ministry  of  diversion, 
society  in  this  country  always  has  a  light 
esteem.  Above  all,  for  the  human  person 
to  become  the  professional  vehicle  of 
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public  amusement,  and  lei  for  hire  its 
features  and  gestures,  in  stage  display, 
entails  a  secret  offence  to  the  inbred 
morgue  of  society,  which  discredits  the 
hiistrionic  calling,  however  unjustly. 
Nor  is  this  sentiment  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  of 
dramatic  performers  has  long  been  held 
in  gteater  respect  in  this  country  than  on 
the  continent.  'Fhe  Kembles,  the  Mac- 
readys,  the  Ellen  'Frees,  the  Helen 
Faucits  have  ennobled  it.  The  preju¬ 
dice  agajnst  the  profession  of  the  stage 
is  far  stronger  in  France  and  Italy  than 
with  us.  Roman  law  marked  actors 
with  a  touch  of  infamy  ;  the  Roman 
Church  denied  them  so  much  as  a  con¬ 
secrated  grave.  Even  in  Paris,  not 
strict  or  prudish  in  such  things,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  disdain  survives  ;  and 
it  was  a  marvel  when  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  comedian  of  the  day  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  turf  and  those  of  the  stage. 
'Fhe  former  lead  the  jockey  to  scale  as 
light  in  truth  and  in  honesty  as  he  seeks 
to  do  in  avoirdupois,  reserving  some¬ 
times,  but  not  invariably,  the  duty  of  his 
engagement  to  the  colors  for  which  he 
rides.  The  latter  incline  the  actor,  and 
still  more  the  actress,  to  make  life  a 
mascjuerade  of  flash  and  glare,  a  whirli¬ 
gig  of  sudden  triumph  and  precipitate 
reverse.  For  both  alike,  that  most 
brittle  and  least  moral  of  all  tests,  suc¬ 
cess  before  the  public  eye,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  gradually  larger  and  larger  fac¬ 
tor,  and  character  and  conscience  sink 
under  the  influence  of  professional 
habit.  These  are  the  temptations,  not 
of  course  irresistible,  but  grave  and  real, 
which  beset  the  profession  of  “  those 
who  live  to  please  and  these  have  so 
far  prevailed  in  moulding  the  traditions 
of  the  stage  in  the  jiast,  that  they  tend 
to  exclude  any  close  scrutiny  of  moral 
character  in  the  members  of  a  company. 
L’nless  he  rises  above  those  traditions, 
no  manager  will  care  to  press  such  a 
question.  It  is  as  much  outside  his 
province  to  consider  it,  as  it  was  outside 
that  of  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  the  great 
Frederic,  who  merely  wanted  his  men  to 
be  six  feet  high.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  traditional  facts  should  not  result 


in  something  of  an  drifiia,  a  social  dis¬ 
rating  founded  upon  a  moral  sentiment, 
similar  to  that  of  oriental  castes,  which 
rests  on  one  ceremonial  or  socially  arti¬ 
ficial. 

The  male  performer  is  comparatively 
a  pachyderm,  being  proof  against  im¬ 
putations  which  sting  the  female  reputa¬ 
tion  to  death.  'Fhus  on  the  head  of 
the  weakest  and  frailest  fall  the  whole,  or 
all  but  the  whole,  of  the  obloquy,  which, 
if  due  qt  all,  should  be  divided  between 
the  public  who  demand,  and  the  male 
performer  who  assists  at,  the  actress’s 
sacrifice,  to  whatever  it  may  amount,  of 
social  respect.  Thus  the  stage  is  en¬ 
titled  to  say  to  society,  “  V'ou  exact  this 
work  from  us,  and  hold  us  cheap  for 
doing  it.  You  are  bound  then  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  weaker  members  of  our  craft 
against  the  terrible  risks  which  they 
often  run  for  your  sake.  Your  duty 
does  not  end  with  payment  at  the  doors, 
or  applause,  however  judicious,  in  the 
house.  Your  pride  and  self-love  inflict  a 
social  disability  ;  and  such  disparagement 
ever  tends  to  depress  the  moral  status  of 
those  who  incur  it.  The  imputation 
which  you  freely  fling  on  us  ever  tends 
to  realize  itself  in  actual  profligacy.  A 
profession  which  stands  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion,  however 
unjustly,  is  only  too  likely  to  deserve 
that  of  which  it  is  suspected  ;  for  the 
sense  of  hopeless  injustice  is  apt  to  sting 
its  more  sensitive  and  impulsive  mem¬ 
bers  to  desperation.  'Fherefore,  as  you 
open  the  door  to  disparagement,  you 
are  bound  by  moral  reciprocity  to  guard 
the  opening,  and  keep  it  from  becoming, 
by  a  natural  and  general  law,  a  down- 
w'ard  slope  to  social  perdition.”  We  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  set  aside 
this  claim.  'Fhe  ”  Church  and  Stage 
Guild”  is  an  attempt  to  recognize  and 
meet  it.  It  is  only  possible  to  overcome 
evil  by  good  ;  and  omitting  from  our 
present  view  any  specially  religious 
agencies  which  that  Guild  may  enlist, 
so  far  as  it  embodies  that  broad  moral 
principle,  we  cannot  but  wish  it  well. 
For  the  amusers  and  amused  to  have 
opportunities  of  meeting,  knowing,  and 
befriending  one  another,  will  minimize 
the  chances  of  any  of  the  former  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  gulf  ;  while  the  latter  will 
perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
self-respect,  unimpaired  in  the  face  of 
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social  discouragement,  which  the  ranks 
of  the  former  have  to  show.  The  peril¬ 
ous  position  of  virtue  on  a  slack-rope 
may  gain  a  less  slippery  balance  under 
the  influence  of  women  of  unassailable 
reputation,  by  however  many  degrees  of 
social  latitude  removed.  Sympathy  and 
kindly  feeling  may  go  far  to  outweigh 
baser  temptations  and  less  honorable  in¬ 
fluences.  Society  owes  protection  to 
women  in  proportion  to  the  terrible 
temptations  which  it  forces  upon  them. 
One  cannot  but  hope  that  this  Guild,  or 
a  similar  agency,  may  hold  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  on  the  perilous  path,  where  the 
false  step  which  ruins  is  but  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  true  track.  We  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  that  an  accom¬ 
plished  lady,  now  no  more,  was  moved 
by  her  admiration  for  Mile.  Desclee,  the 
French  actress,  then  in  London,  to  call 
upon  her.  Such  an  incident  had  never 
occurred  to  Desclce  before  in  the  course 
of  her  existence.  She  was  extremely 
touched  by  it,  and  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  her  visitor  with  every  mark  of  re¬ 
spect,  she  said  to  her,  as  they  parted, 
“  Voudriez-vouz  me  permettre.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  de  vous  embrasser  ?"  She 
felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  human  kindness. 

Some  remarks  on  the  specialties  of  the 
ballet  seem  suggested  by  the  above  con¬ 
siderations.  Every  ballet  is  practically 
a  double  entendre^  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  many  scenic  diversions  which  rely 
more  or  less  upon  its  aid.  It  is  true  on 
the  one  hand  that  they  array  in  bright¬ 
ness,  movement,  life,  and  sparkle  of 
light  and  color,  the  richest  treasures  of 
poet's  and  artist's  imagination.  What 
art  can  elsewhere  achieve  only  in  ?n  im¬ 
movable  moment,  lives  before  the  eye 
through  all  its  changeful  phases  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  mimetic  dance.  This  is 
artistically  its  object.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  means  which  it  uses  appeal 
with  equal  force  to  a  baser  animalism 
and  pamper  the  carrion-birds  of  ap¬ 
petite.  There  are  paintings,  and  prob¬ 
ably  sculptures  too,  which  are  open  to 
the  same  charge.  But  they  are  dead 
canvas  and  marble,  and  stand  fixed 
changelessly  before  the  eye.  If  they  are 
public  property,  they  hang  or  stand  side 
by  side  with  others  of  a  neutral  kind, 
and  do  not  concentrate  themselves  in  the 
public  eye  upon  the  stage  given  tip  to 
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them  for  the  time  as  its  chief  attraction, 
nor  make  the  hoardings  of  London 
hideous  by  the  Brobdingnagian  pictu¬ 
resque  of  their  illustrative  placards. 
This  iquivoque  with  which  we  charge  the 
ballet  is  understated  by  Miss  Dietz  in 
her  pamphlet  on  “  The  Work  of  the 
Actor,”  when  she  savs  :  “  The  unimag¬ 
inative  person  sees  in  the  ballet  only  a 
number  of  half-dressed  women  jumping 
about  in  a  ridiculous  manner  ;  another 
person  sees  the  fairie  creatures  of  the 
hidden  world,  light,  airy,  almost  flying,” 
etc.  What  then  does  the  spectator  more 
sensuous  than  imaginative  see  in  the 
same  ?  We  should  answer  the  question 
by  merely  writing  a  more  coarse-flavored 
adjective  instead  of  ”  ridiculous”  in  the 
above  passage.  The  same  lady-advocate 
pursues  her  theme  :  ”  You  honor  your 
soldiers  for  the  sake  of  their  patriotism, 
because  they  risk  their  lives  for  their 
country  ;  ycu  honor  your  sailors  who,” 
etc.,  etc.  (a  rather  long  list  of  honor- 
ables  here  follows)  .  .  .  “  but  a  woman 
who  risks  her  good  name  to  follow  a  noble 
art  and  earn  an  honest  living,  this  woman 
you  do  not  honor.  Is  not  this  feeling  a 
relic  of  barbarism  ?”  But  as  regards 
"  the  woman  who  risks  her  good  name” 
need  we  quote  Othello,  or  urge  how  far 
more  intensely  true,  if  true  at  all,  his 
words  are  of  the  ”  good  name”  of 
woman  than  of  man  ?  Is  there  not  a 
suspicion  of  runaway  morals  in  a  votary 
of  art  who  has  gone  ahead  so  fast  as  to 
find  “  her  good  name”  an  incumbrance 
in  the  race  ? 

Perhaps  burlesque  in  some  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  is  even  more  ”  advanced” 
than  the  ballet.  As  Falstalf’s  sack  was 
to  FalstafT’s  bread,  so  are  the  superflui¬ 
ties  of  female  toilet  to  its  one  necessary. 
Thus  women  are  hired  to  become  the 
physical  vehicles  of  aesthetic  culture,  or 
rather  stage  machines  of  the  graces  of 
movement,  attitude,  and  manner.  The 
consciousness  of  this,  were  the  character 
of  the  movements  ever  so  immaculate 
and  the  incidental  exposure  ever  so 
limited,  must  remove  a  weight  from  the 
scale  of  self-respect.  It  is  not  as  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  even  possibly  farce, 
where  there  is  a  character  to  sustain 
which  has  an  ethical  ingredient,  which 
rouses  the  play  of  feeling  while  it  ani¬ 
mates  the  intellect.  In  the  lowest  of 
these,  so  long  as  vice  is  not  directly  sug- 
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gested  by  the  action  as  a  whole,  there  is 
a  glimpse  of  a  nobler  sphere,  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  higher  touches.  Art  may  here 
draw  out  the  elements  of  the  entire 
nature,  the  loftier  elements  tempering 
the  lower  and  repressing  their  undue 
development ;  for  here  we  take  the  actor 
or  actress  as  a  whole.  In  the  ballet  and 
kindred  performances  the  display  of  an 
elegant  physique  in  all  its  variations  and 
combinations  is  the  foremost,  if  not  the 
sole  aim  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
is  to  the  female  sex  probably  more  prej¬ 
udicial  than  the  profession  and  practice 
of  a  prize-fighter  to  the  male.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  or  her  art  on  the  performer  is 
not  only  direct,  but  curiously  multiplied 
by  what  we  may  call  the  theatrical  con¬ 
sciousness.  For  the  stage  performer  the 
audience  concentrates,  as  in  the  focus 
of  a  mirror,  all  the  qualities,  moral,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  physical,  of  his  part, 
and  reflects  them  back  to  him.  But  in 
the  ballet,  where  the  physical  so  largely 
predominate  as  to  efface  the  rest,  there 
is  a  general  public  consciousness,  in¬ 
separable  even  from  its  most  aesthetic 
votaries,  of  the  lower  note  struck  as 
well  as  the  higher,  and  prolonged  when 
the  higher  ceases  to  vibrate.  That  rival 
element  included  in  the  equivoque  of  art, 
side  by  side  with  the-living  poetry  of  the 
ballet  and  all  its  picturesque  and  statu¬ 
esque  attributes,  is  multiplied,  concen¬ 
trated,  and  reflected  back  on  the  per¬ 
former  in  a  vastly  greater  ratio. 

The  same  prince  of  poets  who  has 
said,  “  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman,” 
tells  us  also  “  Men’s  vows  are  women’s 
traitors,”  and  both  axioms  are  signally 
illustrated  by  the  biographies  of  that 
profession  which  he  adorned  while  liv¬ 
ing,  and  which  his  genius  feeds  for  all 
time.  There  have  indeed  always  been 
those  who  have  ennobled  their  art  by 
their  characters.  But  to  skip  such 
spotted  names  as  Nell  Gwynne  and  Peg 
W  offiington,  who,  however,  hardly  scan¬ 
dalized  by  their  effrontery  the  brazen 
ages  in  which  they  flourished,  what  an 
airay  of  brilliancy  besmirched  and 
blighted  do  the  annals  of  the  stage  re¬ 
veal  !  The  more  terrible  the  odds 
against  poor  weak  womanhood,  the  more 
unmeasurable,  nay,  inconceivable,  they 
are  to  those  who  are  shielded  alike  by 
tiadition  and  position  from  them.  Who 
ndeed  can  rightly  gauge  the  tempta¬ 


tions  of  these  heroines  of  the  chronique 
scandaleuse  t  Who  can  understand  and 
allow  for  the  overpowering  fascination 
which  besets  her  who  fascinates  all  ? 
The  test  of  a  chronometer  is  to  hurry 
it  from  a  frozen  to  a  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture.  Similar  is  the  ordeal  to  which 
an  actress  has  often  been  exposed.  The 
woman,  or  mere  girl,  emerges  from  the 
ice-house  of  penury  and  privation,  and 
finds  the  world  blazing  with  homage 
at  her  feet  in  the  course  of  a  season 
or  less ;  fortified  by  no  strength  of 
education  or  sanctity  of  home,  no  cult¬ 
ured  self-respect  or  holdfast  of  re¬ 
ligious  principle.  To  mark  rich  and 
titled  fops  paying  court  by  scores, 
and  the  parasite  fools  of  fashion  fol¬ 
lowing  suit  by  thousands  ;  to  know 
that  the  Comus-rout  of  rakes,  bibulous 
and  libidinous,  are  wagering  her  over¬ 
throw,  bribing  her  infamy,  scheming  her 
degradation,  sullying  her  fair  fame  in 
their  foul  calumnies,  and  hunting  her 
modesty  to  the  death  ;  or  to  be  dogged 
at  her  lodgings,  whispered  at  the  stage 
door,  ogled  from  the  stage  box,  by  some 
prince  of  fashion  w-ith  a  cankered  heart  ; 
to  be  plied  by  his  missives,  waylaid  by 
his  toadies,  angled  for  by  his  panders, 
advertised  in  transparent  asterisks  by 
his  agents  in  the  press  ;  to  be  pursued, 
invited,  feted,  flattered,  and  to  know 
that  a  single  word  or  look  would  make 
her  conqueress  of  the  conijueror  of 
society,  yet  to  forbear  to  give  it — yet  to 
steel  her  constancy  to  confront  with 
steadfast  coldness  the  glow  of  enven¬ 
omed  adulation — how  turbid  and  terri¬ 
ble  is  the  flood  of  such  temptation  ! 
Some  have  found  home  itself  tainted 
with  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  read 
angry  disappointment  in  a  venal  father’s 
shrug,  or  found  that  a  mother’s  heart 
has  become  a  serpent’s  lair.  How  hard 
to  brace  the  soul  against  the  narcotics 
of  evil  counsel,  when  one  finds  vile  sug¬ 
gestion  everywhere  and  truth  nowhere, 
when  natural  affection  deserts  to  the 


enemy. 


“et  pcccare  docentes 
Fallax  historias  monet !’’ 


Some  again  have  married  worthless 
ne’er-do-wells.  Imagine  a  woman  with 
a  heart  full  of  affection  which  she  can¬ 
not  bestow,  mated  with  one  who  gam¬ 
bles  away  her  earnings,  ill-treats  the  wife 
by  whose  genius  he  pampers  his  own 
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profligacy,  and  is  brutally  proud  of 
using  as  a  household  chattel  a  creature 
who  is  the  public  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
How  hard  then  to  resist  the  temptation, 
from  that  giddy  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
of  fame  to  dash  at  once  by  a  single 
downward  plunge,  and  snap  the  tie,  and 
end  the  struggle  !  Who  can  wonder 
that  so  many  careers  hare  proved  as 
brittle  as  they  were  brilliant  ?  The 
wonder  rather  is  that  the  number  is  so 
great  of  those  who  have  shone  with  un¬ 
assuming  modesty,  or  dazzled  with  spot¬ 
less  splendor  of  renow’n  ;  that  so  many 
emerge  from  that  stress  of  temptation 
serenely  and  worshipfully  pure. 

An  actor's  career  is  an  eccentric  curve 
to  which  all  things  great  and  small,  all 
personages  high  and  low,  may  form 
tangents.  All  have  their  charm,  and  no 
two  charm  alike.  The  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  sparkle  of  contrasts  which 
they  exhibit,  is  inexhaustible.  Few  of 
their  admirers  know  how  dear  the  ad¬ 
miration  costs.  For  a  foremost  actor  in 
a  first-rate  part,  often  indeed  for  one 
far  less  prominent,  there  is  positively  no 
substitute  possible,  if  through  any  in¬ 
firmity  of  our  common  nature  he  or  she 
breaks  down  at  the  moment.  Hence 
the  desperate  struggles  to  overcome  such 
weakness,  the  strong  temptations  to 
stimulants  in  support  of  it,  the  dire  ten¬ 
dency  to  cling  to  the  stimulant  for  its 
own  sake  afterward,  the  numerous  sud¬ 
den  deaths  either  on  the  stage  or  at  or 
near  the  theatre  door,  which  such  a 
chronicle  includes.  Few,  again,  can 
estimate  how  terribly  seductive  is  the 
intoxication  of  success — the  lo  triumphe 
floating  on  “  that  sea  of  upturned  faces 
in  the  pit,”  to  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
declared  human  life  had  nothing  com¬ 
parable.  Grandest  at  the  moment, 
fullest  of  fascination,  most  transcen- 
dently  triumphant  of  all  the  arts  during 
its  acme  of  an  instant,  the  histrionic  is 
the  most  evanescent.  Hence  the  temp¬ 
tation,  often  overwhelming,  to  live  for 
the  hour  and  let  the  future  take  its 
chance.  Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  the 
reigning  favorite  of  to-day  can  never 


really,  be  compared  with  his  or  her  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  records  of  public 
triumphs  are  most  fallacious  relatively, 
whatever  their  absolute  value.  For  the 
departed  actor,  stat  magni  nominis 
umbra,  there  remains  a  general  light  of 
tradition  only,  the  blaze  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  the  sky,  the  embers  of  which  are 
below  the  horizon.  With  the  generation 
in  whose  living  applause  they  lived  the 
great  masters  of  public  emotion  die 
silently  away.  Their  memory  lives  only 
in  a  dead  faggot  of  anecdotes.  We  read 
the  record  of  their  flashing  out  from 
obscurity,  passing  in  a  week  from  the 
units  column  to  the  hundreds  ;  some¬ 
times,  like  Rachel,  ”  coining  their  heart 
and  dropping  their  blood  for  drachmas,” 
sometimes,  like  Kean,  living  only  for 
fame  and  chiefly  on  brandy.  We  have 
many  a  thrilling  tale  how  they  enchained 
their  audience  to  a  silence  fearful  of  its 
own  applause  ;  but  of  the  analysis  of 
that  fascination  we  can  learn  only  the 
vaguest  generalities  ;  all  the  bright  pe¬ 
culiar  difference  which  specialized  the 
charm  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  its  own  day 
is  dead  and  gone  with  it.  There  is  no 
spectroscope  of  memory  for  the  star  that 
has  forever  set. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  characteris¬ 
tic  anecdote  that  needs  no  comment. 
“  .\sseyez-vous,  Mademoiselle,”  said 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Rachel,  after 
she  had  thrown  several  crowned  heads 
and  a  crowd  of  serene  highnesses  into 
ecstasy  at  Potsdam.  She  had  risen  to 
meet  the  great  Czar,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
perial  and  chivalresque  figures  that  ever 
wore  an  order ;  but  he  declined  the 
homage,  he  came  to  pay  it  :  “  Asseyez- 
vous,”  he  said  ;  ”  les  royautes  conime  la 
mienne  passent,  la  royaute  de  Fart  ne 
passe  pas.”  This  from  him  ”  of  all  the 
Russias”  to  her,  the  little  Jewess  girl, 
who  had  risen  to  the  highest  from  the 
lowest  round  of  the  histrionic  ladder,  as 
a  singer  for  stray  sous  at  a  cafe  chantant 
in  Paris  !  The  royalty  of  art,  it  is  true, 
departs  not ;  though  its  individual  kings 
and  queens,  ”  like  chimney-sweepers, 
come  to  dust.” 
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In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator 
we  read  of  “  a  shepherd  who  used  to 
divert  himself  in  his  solitudes  in  toss¬ 
ing  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again 
without  breaking  them.”  He  could 
keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  several  min¬ 
utes  together.  “  ‘  I  think,’  ”  says  the 
author  from  whom  Addison  quotes, 
”  ‘  I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than 
in  this  man’s  face,  for  by  his  wonderful 
perseverance  and  application  he  had 
contracted  the  seriousness  and  gravity 
of  a  privy-councillor.  I  could  not  but 
reflect  with  myself  that  the  same  assiduity 
and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly 
applied,  might  have  made  him  a  greater 
mathematician  than  Archimedes.”  In 
such  an  opinion  as  this  Addison  has 
high  authority  to  support  him.  It  is 
not  all  men  of  genius  who  hold  to  the 
full  extent  the  doctrine  that  poeta 
Hoscitur,  non  fit — the  poet  is  the  child  of 
nature  not  of  art.  There  are  few  lines 
of  life  for  which  a  strong  natural  dis¬ 
position  seems  more  needful  than  for  an 
artist’s.  Almost  all  men  would  main¬ 
tain  that  his  greatness,  as  much  as  a 
poet’s,  is  a  special  gift  of  nature.  “  His 
grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven 
alone,”  they  would  say  of  Reynolds  as 
Drydcn  said  of  Cromwell.  Yet  Sir 
Joshua  always  asserted  that  it  was  by 
accident  that  as  a  painter  he  became 
famous.  He  held  “  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  attainable  in  any  pursuit  whatever 
does  not  originate  in  an  innate  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  that  pursuit  in  particular, 
but  depends  on  the  general  strength  of 
the  intellect,  and  on  the  intense  and 
constant  application  of  that  strength  to 
a  specific  purpose.  He  regarded  ambi¬ 
tion  as  the  cause  of  eminence,  but  acci¬ 
dent  as  pointing  out  the  means” 
Ambition  a  man  must  have,  for,  as 
Shenstone  says  :  ”  Humility  has  depress¬ 
ed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never 
raised  one  to  fame.” 

At  the  early  age  of  eight  Reynolds 
showed  that  he  had  that  curiosity  which, 
according'  to  Johnson,  is  one  of  the 
permanent  and  certain  characteristics 
of  a  vigorous  intellect.  In  the  parlor 
window  of  his  father’s  parsonage  lay  a 


copy  of  the  “Jesuit’s  Perspective.” 
This  book  the  child  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered.  He  next  ”  attempted  to  apply 
the  rules  of  that  treatise  in  a  drawing 
which  he  made  of  his  father’s  school.” 
When  Mr.  Reynolds  saw  it  he  exclaimed: 
“  Now  this  exemplifies  what  the  author 
asserts  in  his  preface — that,  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  book,  a 
man  may  do  wonders ;  for  this  is 
wonderful.”  Later  on  the  lad  read 
Richardson’s  ”  Theory  of  Painting.” 
“  where  he  saw  the  enthusiastic  raptures 
in  which  a  great  painter  is  described. 
He  thought  Raffaelle  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  His  mind  thus  stimulated  by  a 
high  example,  and  constantly  ruminat¬ 
ing  upon  it,  the  thought  of  remaining  in 
hopeless  obscurity  became  insupportable 
to  him.”  That  Reynolds  would  get 
fame  of  some  kind — whether  it  was  only 
the  fame  of  the  country  side,  or  the 
fame  of  the  country — was  certain. 
That  he  would  get  it  as  a  tosser  and 
catcher  of  four  eggs  at  a  time,  or  as  a 
painter,  or  an  architect,  or  an  engineer, 
or  a  statesman,  or  an  author,  or  in  a 
hundred  other  ways,  w-as  settled,  if  we 
are  in  this  of  his  way  of  thinking,  by 
the  book  that  lay  in  the  parlor  window 
of  his  father’s  parsonage.  This  opinion 
most  probably  came  to  him  first  from 
Johnson,  but  in  his  own  mind  it  grew 
into  all  the  force  of  a  strong  conviction. 
Gibbon,  in  his  autobiography,  says  : 
”  After  his  oracle.  Dr.  Johnson,  my 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  denies  all 
original  genius,  any  natural  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  one  art  or  science  rather 
than  another.”  It  would  seem  that 
Gibbon  did  not  clearly  understand  what 
it  was  that  Reynolds  maintained,  for  he 
continues  :  ”  Without  engaging  in  a 
metaphysical  or  rather  verbal  dispute. 
I  knoiv  by  experience  that  from  my  early 
youth  I  aspired  to  the  character  of  an 
historian.  This  idea,”  he  continues, 
“  ripened  in  my  mind.”  As  a  proof  of 
this  he  quotes  passages  in  his  journal 
which  he  wrote  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  Reynolds,  in  reply,  would 
have  pointed  to  the  days  of  pain  and 
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languor  which  the  great  historian  had 
passed  through  in  his  childhood,  and  to 
the  “  kind  lessons”  of  his  aunt,  ”  to 
which  I  ascribe,”  he  says,  ”  my  early 
and  invincible  love  of  reading,  which  I 
would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of 
India.”  He  would  point,  moreover,  to 
the  chance  which  unlocked  for  the  boy 
of  eleven  “  the  door  of  a  tolerable 
library,”  where  he  ”  turned  over  many 
pages  of  poetry  and  ronjance,  of  history 
and  travels.” 

The  same  kind  of  chance  that  befell 
Reynolds  befell  also  Cowley,  and  as 
accident  made  one  a  painter,  so  it  made 
the  other  a  poet.  “In  the  window  of 
his  mother’s  apartment,”  writes  John¬ 
son,  “  lay  Spenser's  ‘  Faery  Queen,’  in 
which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read, 
till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he 
became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which, 
sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  par¬ 
ticular  designation  of  mind  and  propen¬ 
sity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ¬ 
ment  which  is  commonly  called  genius. 
The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  gen¬ 
eral  powers  accidently  determined  to 
some  particular  direction.”  In  the  life 
of  Pope,  Johnson  examined  that  poet’s 
“  favorite  theory  of  the  ruling  passion, 
by  which  he  means  an  original  direction 
of  desire  to  some  object.”  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  such  passion,  thus  innate 
and  irresistible,  might,  said  Johnson, 
be  reasonably  doubted.  “  Those,  in¬ 
deed,”  he  continues,  “  who  attain  any 
excellence  commonly  spend  life  in  one 
pursuit,  for  excellence  is  not  often  gained 
upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular 
species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predomi¬ 
nating  humor,  but  by  the  first  book 
which  they  read,  some  early  conver¬ 
sation  which  they  heard,  or  some  acci¬ 
dent  which  excited  ardor  and  emula¬ 
tion.”  In  talking  on  the  same  subject 
he  said  the  same  thing  in  other  words  : 
“  No,  sir,  people  are  not  born  with  a 
particular  genius  for  particular  employ¬ 
ments  or  studies  ;  for  it  would  be  like 
saying  that  a  man  could  see  a  great  way 
east,  but  could  not  west.”  From 
nature  must  come  what  Burns  calls  ”  a 
stubborn,  sturdy  something,”  and 
chance  must  do  the  rest.  Let  a  child 
have  great  activity  of  mind,  and  then 
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there  can  be  said  of  him  what  was  said 
of  Sir  William  Jones  by  his  master  : 
“  If  he  were-left  naked  and  friendless 
on  Salisbury  plain  he  would  neverthe¬ 
less  find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches.” 

To  Sir  James  Mackintosh  it  chanced, 
in  his  childhood,  as  he  tells  us,  that  he 
was  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  one 
of  the  ushers  of  his  school,  who,  poor 
man,  was  suspected  of  some  heretical 
opinions.  “  The  boarding  mistress, 
who  was  very  pious  and  orthodox,  re¬ 
buked  him  with  great  sharpness.  I 
remember,”  Mackintosh  goes  on  to  say, 
“  her  reporting' her  own  speech  to  her 
husband,  and  the  other  boarders,  with 
an  air  of  no  little  exultation.  I  have  a 
faint  remembrance  of  the  usher  even 
quoting  the  Savoyard  Creed,  and  having 
heard  of  Clarke’s  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ...  I  rather  think  it 
contributed  to  make  my  mind  free  and 
inquisitive.”  The  good  that  may  thus 
have  come  to  one  side  of  his  character 
from  the  usher  was  far  outweighed  by 
the  evil  that,  in  his  character  as  a  whole, 
he  suffered  from  the  master.  Had  this 
man  been  less  indolent  and  less  indul¬ 
gent,  Mackintosh  might  have  left  some¬ 
thing  more  behind  him  than  “  precious 
fragments”  and  a  rapidly  fading  name. 
“  I  have  seen  him,”  wrote  Sydney 
Smith,  when  describing  how,  ”  what¬ 
ever  could  exalt  human  character,  and 
could  enlarge  human  understanding, 
struck  at  once  at  Mackintosh’s  heart, 
and  roused  all  his  faculties  ;  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  moment  when  this  spirit  came 
upon  him — like  a  great  ship  of  war — cut 
his  cable,  and  spread  his  enormous 
canvas,  and  launch  into  a  wide  sea  of 
reasoning  eloquence.”  That  the  great 
ship  made  but  short  cruises  we  owe  to 
the  ill-chance  of  a  weak  master.  The 
school-boy  had  been  allowed  to  come 
and  gn,  read  and  lounge  as  he  pleased. 
The  large  general  powers,  so  far  from 
being  accidently  determined  to  some 
one  particular  direction,  were  wantonly 
thus  early  scattered  in  all.  “No  sub¬ 
sequent  circumstance,”  Mackintosh 
said,  “  could  make  up  for  that  invalu¬ 
able  habit  of  virgorous  and  methodical 
industr}',  which  the  indulgence  and 
irregularity  of  my  school-life  prevented 
me  from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have 
painfully  felt  the  want  in  every  part  of 
my  life.”  He  had  suffered  under  a 
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system  of  education  not  very  unlike  that 
winch,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later, 
was  the  object  of  John  Mill's  attack. 
“  I  rejoice,"  Mill  wrote,  “  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical 
system  of  teaching,  which,  however,  did 
succeed  in  enforcing  habits  of  applica¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  t#me,  is 
training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be 
incapable  of  doing  anything  which  is 
disagreeable  to  them."  “  Abating  his 
brutality,’’  said  Johnson  of  his  old 
schoolmaster,  "  he  was  a  very  good 
master."  In  the  case  of  Mackintosh’s 
teacher,  there  was  no  brutality  to  abate, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  it  almost  every 
excellence  had  disappeared. 

I  have  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  for 
the  early  accident  that  determined 
Macaulay’s  illustrious  career.  His  biog¬ 
rapher,  indeed,  tells  us  that  “  from  the 
time  he  was  three  years  old  he  read 
incessantly,  for  the  most  part  lying  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  with  his  book  on 
the  ground,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  in  his  hand."  A  boy  who,  be¬ 
ginning  at  this  early  age,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  almost  incessantly 
had  a  book  open  before  him,  and  bread 
and  butter  in  his  hand,  might  have  be¬ 
come  either  a  great  writer  or  a  great 
alderman.  Some  early  conversation 
that  he  heard,  some  accident  that  excit¬ 
ed  ardor  and  emulation,  no  doubt,  made 
the  child  resolve  to  win  a  name  among 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  rather 
than  among  the  living  in  the  hall  of 
some  city  company.  But  what  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  that  gave  us  one  writer  the 
more  and  one  feastrfr  the  less,  was  per¬ 
haps  not  remembered,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  recorded. 

To  all  of  us  alike  time  and  chance 
must  happen.  But  it  is  the  chances 
that  come  upon  us  in  our  childhood  that 
chiefly  give  the  shape  to  such  genius  as 
we  have.  High  up  in  the  mountains 
above  the  valley  of  the  Engadine,  a  rock 
is  shown  whence  the  waters,  as  they  fall 
from  heaven,  flow  some  northward  by 
the  Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean,  some 
eastward  by  the  Danube  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  some  southward  by  the  Po 
into  the  Adriatic.  A  child  there  might, 
perhaps,  divert  a  streamlet’s  course 
with  his  little  spade,  and  a  tiny  bank  of 
snow.  He  might  turn  into  the  sunny 
Mediterranean  waters,  which,  but  for 


him,  would  have  lost  themselves  in  the 
stormy  Euxine,  or  the  chilly  ocean  of 
the  north.  So  it  is  with  genius  in  its 
birth. 

In  that  beautiful  piece  of  writing  in 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  built  up  a  lofty 
and  lasting  monument  to  his  father,  he 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  matter  of 
genius,  he  too  was  of  Johnson’s  school. 
He  has  been  laughed  at  for  likening 
the  old  man  to  Robert  Burns.  “  Were 
you  to  ask  me,"  he  wrote,  “  which  had 
the  greater  natural  faculty,  I  might,  per¬ 
haps,  actually  pause  before  replying. 
Burns  had  an  infinitely  wider  education, 
my  father  a  far  wholesomer.  Besides, 
the  one  was  a  man  of  musical  utterance  ; 
the  other  wholly  a  man  of  action  with 
speech  subservient  thereto.  Never,  of  all 
the  men  I  have  seen,  has  one  come  per¬ 
sonally  in  my  way  in  whom  the  endow¬ 
ment  from  nature  and  the  arena  from  fort¬ 
une  were  so  utterly  out  of  all  proportion. 
I  have  said  this  often,  and  partly  know 
it.  As  a  man  of  speculation — had  cult¬ 
ure  ever  unfolded  him — he  must  have 
gone  wild  and  desperate  as  Burns  ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  conduct,  and  work 
keeps  all  right.  What  strange  shapable 
creatures  w-e  are.”  That  we  are  shap¬ 
able  creatures,  shapable  as  much  from 
without  as  from  within,  is  just  what  John¬ 
son  held.  That  James  Carlyle  had  a 
mind  of  large  general  pow’ers  is  clearly 
shown  by  what  we  learn  of  him  from  his 
son.  But  to  him  the  accident  never 
came  that  should  fan  the  smouldering 
fire  into  the  blaze  of  genius.  The 
genial  current  of  the  soul  remained 
always  frozen.  In  his  father  he  was 
unfortunate — a  man,  we  read,  proud 
and  poor,  fiery,  irascible,  indomitable, 
leading  a  life  full  of  irregularities  and 
unreasons.  The  son  had  a  hard  youth, 
a  youth  that  trains  a  man  rather  for 
bearing  strongly  than  for  doing  greatly. 
"  Misery  was  early  training  the  rugged 
boy  into  a  stoic,  that  one  day  he  might 
be  the  assurance  of  a  Scottish  man.” 
It  is  easier,  it  has  been  said,  to  do  than 
to  suffer.  If  this  be  true,  then  to 
James  Carlyle's  genius  had  fallen  the 
harder  part.  “  My  father’s  education 
was  altogether  of  the  worst  and  most 
limited.  I  believe  he  was  never  more 
than  three  months  at  any  school.  What 
he  learned  there  showed  what  he  might 
have  learned.  A  solid  knowledge  of 
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arithmetic,  a  fine  antique  handwriting 
— these,  with  other  limited  practical  et- 
cajteras,  were  all  the  things  he  ever 
heard  mentioned  as  excellent.  He  had 
no  room  to  strive  for  more.  Poetry, 
fiction  in  general,  he  had  universally 
seen  treated  as  not  only  idle,  but  false 
and  criminal.”  One  set  of  masters 
alone  had  he  had — the  religious  men  of 
the  neighborhood.  From  them  “  he 
had  gathered  his  most  important  cult¬ 
ure.”  Yet  in  two  ways  he  showed  that 
he  had  that  stuff  of  which  the  poet  was 
made.  He  had  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
a  strength  of  words.  That  he  had  that 
deep  and  tender  heart,  which  is  the  very 
fount  whence  all  true  poetry  flows,  is 
shown  by  the  grief  he  felt  when  he  had 
to  leave  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  ”  I 
have  heard  him  describe  the  anguish  of 
mind  he  felt  when  leaving  this  place, 
and  taking  farewell  of  a  ‘  big  stone  ‘ 
whereon  he  had  been  wont  to  sit  in 
early  boyhood  tending  the  cattle.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  thorn  tree  near  it. 
His  heart,  he  said,  w’as  like  to  burst.” 
To  feelings  such  as  these,  he  could 
easily  have  been  trained  to  give  lettered 
utterance.  ”  None  of  us,”  wrote  his 
son.  that  great  master  of  style — “  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget  that  bold,  glowing 
style  of  his,  flowing  free  from  his  untu¬ 
tored  soul,  full  of  metaphors  (though  he 
knew  not  what  a  metaphor  was)  with  all 
manner  of  potent  words  which  he  appro¬ 
priated  and  applied  with  a  surprising 
accuracy  you  often  would  not  guess 
whence — brief,  energetic,  and  which  I 
should  say  conveyed  the  most  perfect 
picture,  definite,  clear,  not  in  ambitious 
colors,  but  in  full  white  sunlight,  of  all 
the  dialects  I  have  ever  listened  to.” 

How  different  was  the  lot  of  Burns. 
His  father  was  a  man  ”  valuing  knowl¬ 
edge,  possessing  some,  and,  what  is  far 
better  and  rarer,  open-minded  for 
more.”  ”  I  have  met  with  few,”  said 
his  son,  ”  who  understood  men,  their 
manners  and  their  ways,  equal  to  him.” 
He  placed  the  boy  under  a  good  teacher. 
”  Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some 
thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English 
scholar.”  And  then  there  came  to 
him  that  accident,  which  ”  produced 
that  particidar  designation  of  mind 
which  is  commonly  called  genius.” 
”  In  luy  infant  and  boyish  days,  too,  I 
owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who 
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resided  in  the  family,  remarkable  for 
her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest 
collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies, 
brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies, 
kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths, 
apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  *  dragons,  and  other  trumpery. 
This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  01 
poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on 
my  imagination  that  to  this  hour,  in  my 
nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  in  suspicious  places  ;  and 
though  nobody  can  be  more  sceptical 
than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often 
takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  shake 
off  these  idle  terrors.”  Who  can  tell 
what  part  each  might  h^ve  played,  had 
James  Carlyle’s  childhood  been  fed  on 
tales  and  songs,  and  had  Robert  Burns 
been  taught  to  look  upon  poetry  and 
pictures  as  idle,  false  and  criminal  ? 
I  once  knew  a  good  old  Quaker  doctor, 
who  happened  to  be  feeling  a  child’s 
pulse,  when  some  one  in  the  room  struck 
up  a  lively  air  on  the  piano.  Never 
did  a  pulse  take  longer  to  feel,  never 
was  a  tongue  more  thoroughly  inspect¬ 
ed.  ”  It  was  well,”  he  said,  with  as 
much  of  a  sigh  as  can  come  from  one 
clothed  in  drab,  ”  it  was  well  that  I  was 
born  a  Friend,  for  I  should,  I  greatly 
fear,  never  have  become^one.” 

Mr,  Carlyle,  overlooking  the  accident 
which  made  Burns  what  he  was,  con¬ 
siders  those  which  might  have  made  him 
something  greater  still.  Had  not  his 
father  been  so  poor,  the  boy  “  had  strug¬ 
gled  forward,  as  so  many  weaker  men 
do,  to  some  university  ;  come  forth  not 
as  a  rustic  wonder,  but  as  a  regular, 
well-trained,  intellectual  workman,  and 
changed  the  whole  course  of  British 
literature  ;  for  it  lay  in  him  to  have 
done  this  !  But  the  nursery  [his  fa¬ 
ther’s  nursery-ground]  did  not  prosper  ; 
poverty  sank  his  whole  family  below  the 
help  of  even  our  cheap  school  system. 
Burns  remained  a  hard  worked  plough- 
boy,  and  British  literature  took  its  own 
course,” 

The  Wanderer  of  Wordsworth’s 
”  Excursion,”  that  noble  old  Scotch 
pedler,  is  another  of  those  men  of 
“large  general  powers,”  another  of 
“  the  poets  that  are  sown  by  nature,”  to 
whose  lot  had  [never  fallen  the  early 
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conversation,  the  accident,  the  book  in 
the  parlor  window. 

“  Nor  having;  e’er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
Ry  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favored 
Beings, 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.  Strong¬ 
est  minds 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Heats  least.” 

Though  chance  had  not  made  of  him 
a  poet,  he  had  nevertheless  been  highly 
favored  in  his  early  home  life.  He  was 
one  of 

“  A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding 
poor.  ” 

He  had  been 

“  Strengthened  and  braced  by  breathing  in 
content 

The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 

And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.” 

Communion  with  nature  had  laid 
"  the  foundations  of  his  mind.” 

■‘While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time 
Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  the 
power 

Of  greatness.” 

As  he  grew  older  he  had  read  such 
works  as  the  village  schoolmaster’s  and 
“  minister’s  old  shelf  supplied.”  From 
the  nearest  town  he  had  now  and  then 
brought  home 

The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires. 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.” 

When  seeking  a  calling 

“  He  essayed  to  teach 

A  village  school — but  wandering  thoughts 
were  then 
A  misery  to  him.” 

His  restless  mind  saw  no  better  w'ay 
of  satisfying  itself  than  that  he  should 
turn  a  pedler. 

“  Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  de¬ 
light  ; 

And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing 
now. 

Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times.” 

Of  such  a  pedler,  of  ”  his  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart,  his  strong  and  pure 
imagination,  and  his  solid  attainments 
in  literature,  chiefly  religious  whether 
in  prose  and  verse,”  Wordsworth  him¬ 


self  had  known.  Nay,  the  poet  says 
that  such  a  man  he  might  himself  have 
been,  and  such  a  life  he  might  have  led, 
for  “  wandering  was  his  passion,”  had 
he  been  “  born  in  a  class  which  would 
have  deprived  him  of  what  is  called  a 
liberal  education.” 

Simple  and  natural  as  the  Wanderer’s 
character  seems,  yet  it  became  the 
object  of  I.ord  Jeffrey’s  scoffs.  More 
foolishly  and  flippantly  even  than  many 
of  the  critics  of  our  times  have  mocked 
Carlyle  and  Carlyle’s  father,  did  this 
great  essay  ist  mock  Wordsworth  and  his 
pedler  “  The  wilfulness,”  he  wrote, 

”  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  persists 
in  choosing  his  examples  of  intellectual 
dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  thought  fit  to  make 
his  chief  prolocutor  in  this  poetical 
dialogue  and  chief  advocate  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  virtue  an  old  Scotch  pedler. 
Why,’’  he  continues,  ”  should  he  have 
made  bis  hero  a  superannuated  pedler  ? 
What  but  the  most  wretched  and  pro¬ 
voking  perversity  of  taste  and  judgment 
could  induce  any  one  to  place  his  chosen 
advocate  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so 
absurd  and  fantastical  a  condition  ? 
Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that 
his  favorite  doctrines  were  likely  to  gain 
anything  in  point  of  effect  or  authority 
by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person 
accustomed  to  higgle  about  tape  or 
brass  sleeve-buttons?”  Is  dealing  in 
tape  and  sleeve-buttons  lower  in  the 
eyes  of  dull  or  even  the  cleverest  respec¬ 
tability  than  mending  pots  and  kettles  ? 
Had  Jeffrey  forgotten  that  Bunyan  was 
first  of  all  a  tinker,  and  next  a  maker 
of  tagged  thread  laces  ?  Was  not  Burns 
a  ploughman,  till  by  promotion  he  be¬ 
came  a  gauger  ?  Did  not  Rousseau  at 
one  time  gain  his  livelihood  by  copying 
music  ?  and  had  not  Goldsmith  lived 
among  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane?  In 
Jeffrey’s  insolently  expressed  contempt 
of  what  he  calls  ”  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society” — though  there  is  one  thing 
lower  than  even  an  honest  pedler,  and 
that  is  a  rich  idler — we  can  see  his 
ignorance  of  mankind.  He  knows 
nothing  apparently  of  those  ”  large 
general  powers”  which  have  not  been 
called  forth  into  genius,  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  that  wisdom  which  may  be 
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found  beneath  a  pedler’s  pack,  or  a 
stone-mason’s  coat.  I  know  a  lady  who 
once  lent  a  copy  of  the  "  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress”  to  an  old  collier.  ”  Ay,  it  is  a 
grand  book,”  he  said,  when  he  returned 
it.  “  Yes,”  she  replied,  ”  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  books  ever  written.”  His 
answer  straightway  was,  “  What  dost 
thou  know  about  it,  lassie  ?  It  is  only 
an  old  chap  like  me  who  can  feel  it.” 
Had  the  man  who  could  thus  feel  in  his 
old  age  the  "  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  had 
such  a  chance  as  even  Wordsworth’s 
pedler,  he  might  have  become  Words¬ 
worth’s  Wanderer.  Had  he  been  still 
more  favored  by  accident,  his  name 
might  now  be  one  of  those  that  the  world 
does  not  willingly  forget. 

To  this  theory  of  genius  some  limita¬ 
tion  must  be  set.  If  people  are  not 
born  with  a  particular  genius  for  partic¬ 
ular  employments,  their  “  large  powers” 
nevertheless  may  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  be  not  so  "  general,”  but  that 
they  are  confined  to  certain  classes  of 
employments.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  any  accident  could  have 
made  Johnson  a  great  musician.  ”  He 
knew,”  he  'said,  ”  a  drum  from  a 
trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar, 
and  this  was  about  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  music.”  He  might  easily 
have  been  a  great  politician  or  a  great 
lawyer.  He  might  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  woolsack,  and  have  given  up 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Indeed,  Burke  said,  that  if  he  had  gone 
early  into  Parliament,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker 
that  ever  was  there.  He  might  have 
been  a  great  ruler,  a  great  judge,  a  great 
physician,  and  perhaps  a  great  general. 
But  a  great  musician,  or  a  great 
painter,  he  could  never  have  become. 

With  this  limitation,  the  theory  seems 
to  be  true.  Yet  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  age  of  painters,  and  an  age  of  poets, 
an  age  of  philosophers,  and  an  age  of 
inventors ;  that  men  of  genius,  like 
herrings,  move  so  much  in  shoals,  and 
that  at  one  time  the  set  is  toward  one 
art,  and  at  another  time  toward  another. 
Yet  this  general  movement  comes  from 
without,  and  not  from  within.  Among 
the  accidents  that  determine  the  line 
along  which  the  ”  direction  of  desire” 
is  given  to  these  minds  of  large  general 


prowers,  must  be  reckoned  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind,  that  so  often  varies 
with  each  age  and  each  country.  If  in 
some  happy  land,  and  some  happy  time, 
the  balance  were  held  truly,  if  eminence 
in  all  the  arts  and  all  the  great  ways  of 
life  w-ere  equally  esteemed  and  nobly 
rewarded,  then  we  should  find  genius 
displayed  in  the  most  varied  forms. 
Then  we  should  see  in  the  fullest  and 
freest  play  that  many-sided  life  which, 
during  one  short  age,  Athens  displayed, 
but  even  Athens  displayed  imperfectly. 
When  one  way  is  overvalued,  then 
chance  herself  joins  that  side  which  is 
already  too  strong,  for  among  the  early 
conversations  which  the  child  hears 
are  more  likely  to  be  sounded  the  praises 
of  that  which  all  esteem.  The  laurels 
of  Miltiades  w’ould  not  suffer  Themis- 
tocles  to  sleep.  In  what  line  Themis- 
tocles’s  genius  should  break  forth  was, 
perhaps,  settled  by  the  mode  in  which 
Miltiades’s  laurels  had  been  won.  If  in 
any  age  the  talk  of  all  men  were  of 
bullocks,  and  if  the  greatest  glory  that 
could  be  gained  were  gained  by  cattle- 
breeding,  then  the  youthful  genius  of 
one  generation  would  be  kept  from 
sleeping  by  the  cups  and  medals  that 
adorned  the  house  of  some  great  exhib¬ 
itor  among  his  elders.  Indeed,  it  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  great  painters  may 
have  been  already  lost  in  great  pigeon- 
fanciers.  ”  Not  one  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand,”  writes  Mr.  Darwin,  “  has  accu¬ 
racy  eye  and  judgment  sufficient  to 
become  an  eminent  breeder.  If  gifted 
with  these  qualities,  and  if  he  studies 
his  subject  for  years,  and  devotes  his 
lifetime  to  it  with  indomitable  perseve¬ 
rance,  he  will  succeed,  and  may  make 
great  improvements  ;  if  he  wants  any  of 
these  qualities,  he  will  assuredly  fail. 
Few  would  readily  believe  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  capacity  and  years  of  practice  req¬ 
uisite  to  become  even  a  skilful  pigeon- 
fancier.”  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
same  accuracy  of  eye,  the  same  judg¬ 
ment,  the  same  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  that  has  produced  a  new  breed  of 
fantails  or  tumblers,  might,  if  otherwise 
directed,  have  given  the  world  another 
”  Blue  Boy”  or  another  ”  Strawberry 
Girl.”  Henceforth  we  shall  never  at  a 
royal  agricultural  show  see  any  of  these 
great  breeders  without  sorrowfully 
thinking  of  the  lost  Pleiad,  the  missing 
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decades  of  Livy,  and  the  unfinished  strange  gods.  More  commonly  than 


window  in  Aladdin’s  tower.  As  we 
gaze  upon  them  we  shall  dream  “  of 
Raphael’s  sonnets,  Dante’s  picture.” 

In  like  manner  other  modes  of  life 
claim  other  men.  Where  soldiers  are 
famous,  there  chance  too  often  lets  the 
child  see  the  old  warrior’s  sword  taken 
down  from  the  wall,  while  in  the  com¬ 
mon  talk  of  the  table  he  is  ever  hear¬ 
ing  the  names  qf  great  captains  fresh¬ 
ly  remembered.  In  a  trading  state, 
chance  in  the  same  manner  would  turn 
him  toward  trade,  and  in  a  newly  settled 
country,  where  man  has  single-handed 
to  fight  against  nature,  it  would  lead 
him  toward  that  inventiveness  by  which 
that  hard  struggle  is  so  greatly  light¬ 
ened.  In  Holland  he  would  be  ever  hear¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  great  traders,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  great  inventors. 
Yet  in  Holland,  too,  where  man  has 
always  to  fight  for  his  land  against  the 
sea,  and  nature  is  more  his  foe  than  his 
friend,  it  may  well  be  that  genius  is  often 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  inventiveness. 
A  youth  gifted  with  a  mind  of  the 
largest  general  powers,  such  a  mind  as 
went  to  make  a  William  of  Orange,  a 
Rubens,  or  a  Grotius,  may  be  struck,  as 
Reynolds  was  struck,  when  he  beheld 
the  mighty  ramparts  built  up  against  the 
sea.  ”  The  perseverance,”  wrote  our 
great  painter  to  Edmund  Burke  from 
.Amsterdam,  “  the  perseverance  of  their 
industry  and  labor  to  form  those  dykes, 
and  preserve  them  in  such  perfect  re¬ 
pair,  is  an  idea  that  must  occur  to  every 
mind,  and  is  truly  sublime.”  Even  from 
the  swampy  nature  of  their  soil  there 
might  have  come  that  accident  which 
determines  genius.  “  Another  idea,” 
he  wrote,  ”  of  their  industry  and  per¬ 
severance,  which  amounts,  I  think,  to 
the  sublime,  is,  that  the  foundation  of 
their  buildings,  which  is  piles,  costs  as 
much  as  what  appears  above  ground, 
both  in  labor  and  expense.” 

While  we  thus  consider  these  acci¬ 
dents  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
which  give  the  direction  toward  partic¬ 
ular  species  of  excellence,  we  must  not 
forget  the  force  of  antagonism,  which 
sometimes  hurries  a  strong  and  eager 
understanding  along  the  opposite  path 
to  that  which  seems  marked  out  for  it 
by  circumstances.  Of  the  father’s  idols 
the  son  often  grows  sick,  and  seeks  after 


we  think  are  we  moved  as  was  the 
Athenian  peasant,  and  are  eager  to 
banish  Aristides  merely  because  we  are 
tired  of  hearing  everybody  call  him  just. 

If  we  may  trust  Dean  Barnard’s 
pleasant  lines,  Reynolds,  that  ”  dear 
knight  of  Plympton”  as  he  called  him, 
went  l.ar  beyond  Johnson  in  his  theory 
of  genius.  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen, 
said  that  from  nature  must  come  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  if  the  dean  understood  him 
rightly,  held  that  industry  could  supply 
everything. 

“  Thou  sayst  not  only  skill  is  gained 
But  genius  too  may  be  attained 
By  studious  invitation  ; 

Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  fine. 

I'll  study  till  I  make  them  mine 
By  constant  meditation.” 

If  Reynolds  did  not  go  so  far  as  this, 
yet  that  one  of  the  dean’s  friends  who 
was  to  teach  him  ”  modesty  and  Greek” 
held  the  doctrine  to  the  full.  ”  It  was 
a  favorite  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,” 
his  friend  and  biographer.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  writes,  ”  that  all  men  are  born 
with  an  e(]ual  capacity  for  improvement. 
The  assertion  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  modest  declaration  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that,  if  he  had  done  the  world 
any  service,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but 
industry  and  patient  thought.  The 
following  lines  were  sent  to  Sir  William 
by  a  friend,  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
versation  in  which  he  had  maintained 
this  opinion  : 

Sir  William,  you  attempt  in  vain. 

By  depth  of  reason  to  maintain. 

That  all  men’s  talents  are  the  same. 

And  they,  not-N'ature,  are  to  blame. 
Whate'er  you  say,  whate’er  you  write, 

•  Proves  your  opponents  in  the  right. 

Lest  genius  should  be  ill-defined, 

I  term  \\.  your  superi<»r  mind ; 

Hence  to  your  friends  'tis  plainly  shown. 
You’re  ignorant  of  yourself  alone.” 

Sir  William  Jones’s  answer  : 

”  ‘  Ah  !  but  too  well,  dear  friend,  I  know 
My  fancy  weak,  my  reason  slow  ; 

My  memory  by  art  improved. 

My  mind  by  baseless  trifles  moved. 

Give  me  (thus  high  my  pride  I  raise) 

The  ploughman’s  or  the  gardener’s  praise, 
With  patient  and  unceasing  toil 
To  meliorate  a  stubborn  soil  ; 

And  say  (no  higher  meed  I  ask) 

With  zeal  hast  thou  performed  thy  task. 
Praise,  of  which  virtuous  minds  may  boast. 
They  best  confer,  who  merit  most.’  ” 
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His  friend  remained  unconvinced. 
Indeed  who  would  willingly  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  was  the  fault,  not  of 
nature,  but  himself,  that  his  attain¬ 
ments  were  not  equal  to  those  of  this 
wonderful  man  ?  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-sevei\.  His  lesser  accom¬ 
plishments  were  considerable.  He  had 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  read 
Newton’s"  Principia,”  he  had  mastered 
the  theory  of  music,  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  botanist  ?  But  beyond  this  he  was 
a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  deeply 
read  in  the  philosophy  and  literature 
of  many  nations.  Eight  languages  he 
could  boast  he  had  studied  critically. 
Among  the  eight  were  Greek,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  Eight  he  had 
studied  less  perfectly,  but  they  were  all 
intelligible  with  a  dictionary.  Among 
thc'se  were  Hebrew,  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  Turkish.  Twelve  he  had  studied 
least  perfectly,  but  they  were  all  attain¬ 
able.  If,  as  he  maintained,  all  men  can 
do  this,  then  there  are  not  perhaps  a 
dozen  men  in  each  century  who  do 
even  one  half  of  what  they  can. 

John  Mill  was  another  of  these  big 
men  who  seem  to  insult  the  world  by 
publicly  maintaining  that  what  they  had 
done  any  one  else  might  do.  He  does 
not  indeed  go  quite  so  far  as  Sir  William 
Jones,  but  he  goes  very  far  beyond 
Johnson.  Who,  that  has  read  his 
autobiography,  can  have  forgotten  the 
amazing  reading  of  a  boy  not  yet  twelve 
years  old  ?  His  learning  at  that  age 
would,  to  use  Johnson’s  phrase,  have 
given  dignity  to  a  bishop.  In  fact 
there  is  aot,  I  suppose,  one  bishop  in  a 
dozen  who  can  boast  so  much.  Yet  he 
writes  :  “  What  I  could  do,  could 
assuredly  be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of 
average  capacity  and  healthy  physical 
constitution.’’  To  men  such  as  Jones 
and  Mill,  when  they  maintain  that  it  is 
by  their  industry  alone,  and  not  by  it 
added  to  great  natural  powers  that  they 
have  gained  high  honor,  we  might  use, 
with  a  change,  the  reply  of  Themistocles 
to  the  Seriphian.  “  Neither  should 
we  have  been  greatly  distinguished 
if  we  had  had  your  industry,  nor  you, 
if  you  had  had  our  natural  powers.’’ 
Whence  Mr.  Mill  got  this  strange  notion 
I  do  not  know.  B*it  in  Sir  William 
Jones  it  may  most  likely  be  traced  to 
Johnson’s  talk.  To  this  same  talk 


probably  is  due  a  striking  passage  in 
the  “  Wealth  of  Nations,’’  for  both 
Jones  and  Adam  Smith  were  members 
of  Johnson’s  club.  In  the  chapter  in 
that  work  which  treats  of  "  the  principle 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of 
labor’’  this  theory  of  genius  appears  in 
the  following  shape.  "  The  difference 
of  natural  talents  in  different  men  is,  in 
reality,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of  ; 
and  the  very  different  genius  which 
appears  to  distinguish  men  of  different 
professions  when  grown  up  to-  maturity, 
is  not  upon  many  occasions  so  much  the 
cause,  as  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
labor.  The  difference  between  the 
most  dissimilar  characters,  between  a 
philosopher  and  a  common  street  porter, 
for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  so  much 
from  nature  as  from  habits,  customs, 
and  education.  When  they  came  into 
the  world,  and  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
years  of  their  existence,  they  were,  per¬ 
haps,  very  much  alike,  and  neither  their 
parents  nor  play-fellows  could  perceive 
any  remarkable  difference.  About  that 
age,  or  soon  after,  they  come  to  be 
employed  in  very  different  occupations. 
The  diflerence  of  talents  comes  then 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  the  vanity  of  the 
philosopher  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
scarce  any  resemblance.  But  without 
the  disposition  to  truck,  barter,  and 
exchange,  every  man  must  have  pro¬ 
cured  to  himself  every  necessary  and 
conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted. 
All  must  have  had  the  same  duties  to 
perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  such  differ¬ 
ence  of  employment  as  could  alone  give 
any  occasion  to  any  great  diflerence  of 
talents.” 

Adam  Smith’s  porter  and  philosopher 
belonged,  it  is  clear,  to  the  country 
where  children  of  all  classes  went  to  the 
same  school.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
own  playfellows  in  the  grammar  school 
of  Kirkcaldy.  Yet  he  forgets  all  that 
nature  and  accident  had  done  for  him, 
long  before  ‘‘  the  certainty  ot  being  able 
^o  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  labor  which  is  over 
and  above  his  own  consumption,  en¬ 
couraged”  him  “  to  apply  himself  to  a 
particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate 
and  bring  to  perfection  whatever  talent 
or  genius  he  might  possess  for  that  par- 
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ticular  species  of  business.”  He  here 
admits  that  that  quality  may  exist  which 
is  commonly  meant  by  genius,  but  he 
goes  on  \o  qualify  the  admission  in  the 
way  we  have  just  seen.  His  own  chi  d- 
hood  had  been  sickly.  In  the  active 
sports  of  his  comrades  he  could  not  join. 

He  attracted  notice  by  his  passion  for 
books,  and  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  his  memory.”  The  young  school¬ 
boy  already  showed  some  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  habits  of  the  confirmed  student. 
He  was  absent  in  mind,  and  he  used  to 
talk  to  himself.  He  had  from  the  first 
the  mind  of  large  general  powers.  But 
w’hen  he  maintains  that  the  natural 
difference  is  slight  between  men  who 
bear  burthens  and  men  who  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  life,  he 
reminds  us  how  Wilcox,  the  bookseller, 
eying  Johnson’s  robust  frame  atten¬ 
tively,  told  him  thal,  rather  than  try  to 
get  his  living  as  an  author,  he  had  better 
buy  a  porter’s  knot.  But  both  Johnson 
and  Adam  Smith,  without  much  of  the 
vanity  of  a  philosopher,  might  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  resemblance 
between  a  common  street  porter  and 
themselves. 

This  theory  of  genius  is  manifestly 
not  one  of  merely  speculative  interest. 
If  what  Sir  William  Jones  held  could  be 
shown  to  be  true,  the  results  would  be 
vast  indeed,  were  education  but  once 
wisely  directed.  We  should  all  come 
in  time  to  deserve  the  title  that  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  one  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  last 
century,  and  be  each  of  us  styled,  like 
him.  the  ”  all-knowing.”  But  in  the 
sudden  rapture  that  has  come  upon  us 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  golden 
age  of  learning,  we  are  forgetting  Adam 
Smith  and  his  division  of  labor.  The 
knowledge,  more  or  less  thorough,  of 
thirty-six  languages,  of  law,  philosophy, 
literature,  the  theory  of  music,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  botany,  would  be  confined  to 
those  whom  ”  the  general  disposition  to 


truck,  barter,  and  exchange’  ’  has  so  far 
favored  that  they  need  not  with  their 
own  hands  bear  home  the  peck  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  the  leg  of  mutton  that  they  have 
bought  in  the  market.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  call  to  mind  what,  if  we  are  to 
trust  Mr.  Mill,  “any  boy  or  girl  of 
average  capacity”  could  do  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  division  of  labor  allows,  and  the  law 
compels,  all  children  to  remain  at 
school  till  almost  that  age,  we  see  that 
even  our  future  street  porters  and  oyster 
wenches  may  be  so  far  all-knowing  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  read  Aristotle 
and  Lucretius,  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
Aristophanes  and  Terence,  while  with 
the  differential  calculus  they  shall  not 
be  unacquainted.  But,  allowing  that 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Mill  went 
much  too  far,  yet  if  the  opinion  that 
Johnson  taught  and  Reynolds  accepted 
be  just,  we  may  then  properly  examine 
whether  it  is  to  chance  conversations 
and  accidents  that  must  be  left  the 
guidance  of  those  “  large  general 
powers,”  that  “  general  strength  of 
intellect,”  which  when  directed  with 
intense  and  constant  application  to  one 
end  the  world  calls  genius.  It  seems 
likely  that  all  that  chance  does  wise 
forethought  might  do  at  least  as  well. 

At  all  events  it  might  take  care  to 
multiply  the  accidents,  and  to  leave  in 
the  parlor  -window  books  describing 
many  kinds  of  excellence,  so  that  ardor 
and  emulation  may  be  excited  in  that 
way  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to 
great  results.  It  may  see  that  there  is, 
as  it  were,  a  parlor  window  for  every 
child  in  the  land.  It  may  open  every¬ 
where  free  libraries,  where  our  youths 
may  read  of  great  deeds  and  great  men, 
till  at  last  haply  some  one  here  and  some 
one  there  may  find  that  he  has  in  him 
that  stern  but  noble  stuff  out  of  which 
the  best  and  highest  ambition  should  be 
made.  — Af acmillan's  Magazine. 
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I  AM  the  great-grandson  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  who  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  hereditary 
rule  of  our  family  in  Egypt.  My  cele¬ 


brated  ancestor  has  always  been  de¬ 
scribed,  even  by  his  enemies,  as  a  man 
of  much  determination  and  rare  natu¬ 
ral  intelligence ;  it  must  certainly  be 
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admitted  that  he  understood  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  both  the  times  he  lived 
in  and  the  people  he  governed.  It  was 
by  dint  of  these  qualities  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  calling  forth  order  from  chaos, 
and  at  last  exchanged  the  subordinate 
position  of  a  Turkish  vali  for  the  more 
important  career  of  an  almost  indepen¬ 
dent  viceroy.  VVe  are  all  of  us,  1  think, 
justly  proud  of  my  great-grandfather, 
who,  to  use  Lord  Dulferin’s  own  words, 

“  proved  his  right  to  found  a  dynasty 
by  emancipating  those  whom  he  ruled 
from  the  atbitrarjr  thraldom  of  an  im¬ 
perious  suzerain.  ’  His  son,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  only  lived  for  a  few  months  after 
his  accession  ;  my  father,  the  Khedive 
Ismail,  occupied  the  throne  of  Mehemet 
Ali  for  seventeen  years,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  Mehemet  Tewfik  Pacha,  now 
reigns  in  his  stead.  I  was  born  twenty- 
four  years  ago  in  my  father’s  house 
situated  on  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite 
Old  Cairo,  and  am  an  Egyptian  of  the 
Egyptians. 

If  I  am  an  Egyptian  by  birth  and 
sympathies,  and  one  of  the  house  of 
Mehemet  Ali  by  descent,  I  may  with 
equal  justice  almost  claim  to  be  an 
Englishman  by  education.  My  gover¬ 
ness  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  whose 
features  I  can  hardly  remember  now, 
was  an  Englishwoman  ;  during  ten  years 
(jeneral  Maclean  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
his  care  as  my  tutor  and  governor,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Freeland.  I  then 
came  to  England  to  continue  my  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  where  I  eventually  passed 
the  examination  qualifying  me  for  a 
commission  in  the  Artillery.  Mean¬ 
while,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
Egypt  ;  for  my  father,  having  abdicat¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Tewfik 
Pacha,  had  gone  into  exile  at  Naples. 
I  wrote  to  my  brother  to  say  that,  as 
my  proposed  course  of  studies  had  been 
thus  completed,  I  intended  returning  to 
Egypt.  I  had  yet,  however,  to  learn 
the  bitter  lesson  that  it  was  an  unpar¬ 
donable  offence  to  be  my  father's  son. 
Other  transgressions  I  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  committed,  as  I  had  never 
taken  any  share  in  Egyptian  politics, 
being  still  little  more  than  a  boy  when 
I  first  came  to  England.  My  brother 
peremptorily  forbade  my  coming  to 
Cairo.  Lord  Granville  twice  intervened 


on  my  behalf,  but  the  Khedive’s  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  shaken.  He  has  since  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  that  as  long  as  he  reigns 
I  shall  never  see  Egypt  again.  From 
this  decision  there  is  no  appeal  ;  so  I, 
too,  like  my  father,  am  an  exile. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about 
those  passing  events  which  have  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  concern  with  the 
future  of  Egypt,  and  which  may  possi¬ 
bly  in  a  more  remote  degree  even  affect 
the  distiny  of  England.  My  individual 
position,  it  is  true,  may  very  well  counsel 
me  to  keep  silence  ;  but  my  duty  to 
Egypt,  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  my 
affection  for  England,  the  country  of  my 
education  and  the  hospitable  refuge  of 
my  exile,  must  be  my  excuse  for  speak¬ 
ing. 

I  more  and  more  deplore  the  tendency 
which  continually  shows  itself  to  treat 
Egyptian  Nationalism  either  as  a  fic¬ 
tion  or  as  the  shadowy  dream  of  political 
enthusiasts.  It  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  genuine  phase  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  thought  and  feeling  which  grew  up 
long  before  the  Pronunciamento  of 
September,  18S1,  and  has,  I  think,  as¬ 
suredly  survived  Tel-el-Kebir.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  give  Ardbi  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  the  credit  of  inventing  it  or  even 
bringing  it  to  light  ;  but  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  its  faithful  and  honest 
exponents  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  Egyptians  were  heart  and  soul  with 
them  in  those  efforts  for  reform  and 
redress  which,  by  an  adverse  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  at  last  develop>ed 
into  armed  resistance.  No  popular 
error  has  entailed  more  fatal  consequen¬ 
ces  on  Egypt  than  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  her  legitimate  aspirations.  The 
ridicule  so  unsparingly  cast  on  her  puny 
attempts  at  constitutional  reform  was 
to  my  mind  something  like  the  pelting 
of  frogs  by  the  boys  in  .(Esop’s  fables  : 
it  produced  laughter  and  gibes  in 
B^urope,  but  it  brought  grief  .and  de¬ 
spair  to  my  fellow-countrymen.  Egyp¬ 
tian  Nationalism  was  unsparingly  pelted 
by  its  European  critics,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects. 
The  late  unfortunate  war  was  to  a 
great  extent  brought  about  by  a  miscon¬ 
ception  and  misrepresentation  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  feeling,  and  it  is  only  just  now  that 
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people  are  beginning  to  suspect  a 
blunder.  I  do  not  myself  wonder  at  the 
error  into  which  England  fell,  and  when 
once  the  mistake  was  made,  a  series  of 
accidents  helped  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
key  of  a  real  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  difticulty  is  to  be  found  in  a 
due  recognition  of  Egyptian  Nationalism 
in  its  broadest  sense  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  pioneer  of  reorganization,  and 
by  the  Egyptian  Goi’ernment  as  the  actual 
and  interested  reorganizers. 

I  am  so  accustomed  to  see  every  con¬ 
ceivable  ill  connected  with  Egypt  persist¬ 
ently  attributed  to  my  father  that  I  am 
not  astonished  at  a  great  deal  being 
always  taken  for  granted  on  this  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Khedive  Ismail 
was  the  first  to  recognize  and  even  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  national  aspirations, 
to  give  his  subjects  a  constitution,  to 
implant  the  seeds  at  least  of  a  system  of 
representation  in  the  country,  and  to 
carry  out  such  a  sweeping  measure  of 
judicial  reform  as  was  involved  in  the 
creation  of  the  International  Tribunals. 
When  the  last  events  of  his  reign  come 
to  be  impartially  considered,  history  will 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  the  extent  which 
these  early  attempts  to  give  force  to  the 
principle  of  “  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians" 
contributed  to  precipitate  his  downfall  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  with  justice  to  deny 
that  he  himself  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
a  movement  which  he  saw  was  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  improved  educa¬ 
tion  and  increased  connection  with  the 
civilization  of  the  West.  My  brother, 
the  present  Khedive,  after  repeated  hesi¬ 
tations  and  changes  of  opinion,  finally 
determined  to  crush  out  Egyptian 
Nationalism.  We  were  a  year  ago,  and 
are  still,  in  presence  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  1  firmly  believe  that,  until  the 
real  nature  of  those  events  which  have 
so  rapidly  crowded  one  upon  the  other 
during  the  last  four  years  of  Egyptian 
history  are  better  understood,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  liberate  ourselves  from 
the  dire  foiifusion  in  which  the  country 
is  still  inextricably  plunged..  As  to  my 
brother,  1  will  say  nothing.  1  only  hope 
he  will  come  to  realize  those  mistakes 
which  have  brought  so  many  misfortunes 
to  Egypt.  He  may  then  induce  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  reverse  the  opinion  they  have 
arrived  at  concerning  him.  All  1  wish 
to  do,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  short 


paper  will  allow  me,  is  to  point  out  the 
error  which  I  conceive  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  wholesale  rejection  of 
Egyptian  Nationalism  as  a  fiction,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  inutility  of  attempts 
to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  calamities 
of  Egypt  to  the  wrong  shoulders. 

I  will  take  as  an  example  the  question 
which  is  at  the  moment  I  write  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  to  the  future  of  Egypt 
— the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry. 
To  my  great  surprise  an  able  writer  who 
has  recently  told  us  much  about  that 
country  would  also  hold  my  father  re- 
s]>onsible  even  for  this.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Khedive  Ismail 
left  Egypt  in  June,  1879,  the  fellaheen 
owed  only  two  millions  sterling  ;  where¬ 
as  in  June,  1883,  their  debt  reached 
very  nearly  the  alarming  total  of  twelve 
millions  of  pounds.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  by  what  train  of  reasoning  my 
father  can  be  reproached  for  a  state  of 
things  over  which  he  could  have  had  no 
possible  control.  If  the  peasants  paid 
heavier  taxes  before  the  Law  of  Liquida¬ 
tion  came  into  force,  their  interests  as 
regards  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  cultivation  were 
more  efficiently  protected.  Good  irriga¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  produce  more,  and 
their  condition  was  then  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  to¬ 
day.  The  collection  of  taxes  was,  I 
think,  better  managed  in  the  old  lime. 
No»hing  favors  the  usurer  more  than  the 
monthly  or  periodical  gathering  in  of  the 
contributions  reijuired  from  the  fellah. 
The  Egyptian  peasant  can  only  pay  his 
taxes  when  he  receives  the  proceeds  of 
his  harvest.  If  they  are  not  taken  from 
him  then  he  improvidently  spends  his 
gains,  and  must  go  to  the  usurer  to 
satisfy  each  succeeding  demand  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  No  half  measures  can 
avert  the  crisis  which  has  been  pioduced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  two  of  which  I 
have  briefly  endeavored  to  indicate. 
There  must  be  a  searching  and  local  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  usurer  must  not  be 
allowed  any  great  facilities  for  exacting 
his  pound  of  flesh,  nor  do  I  believe  in 
Idans  by  banks  or  financial  companies  to 
pay  off  these  remorseless  creditors.  It 
must  first  be  ascertained  what  the 
peasants  really  borrowed — I  mean,  of 
course,  what  they  really  receive.  When 
this  is  done  (and  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  close  inquiry)  schemes  for 
helping  the  debtors  by  other  loans  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  I  regret  to  see  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  crying  question  has  been 
postponed.  Even  as  1  write  we  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  illustration  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  consequences  of  delay  and  mere 
palliative  remedies.  A  Standard  tele¬ 
gram  from  Egypt  tells  us  that  “  The 
commissioners  which  are  to  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  debt 
of  the  ffllaheen  are  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  work  until  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  order  that  peasants  may  not  be 
encouraged  by  false  hopes  to  evade  the 
payment  of  their  taxes  and  debts.” 
Then  follows  what  might  very  well  have 
been  anticipated  :  "  The  fellaheen  have 
already  learned  that  the  Government  in¬ 
tends  examining  into  their  condition 
next  year,  and  instead  of  the  wished  for 
result  being  obtained,  they  are  simply 
renewing  all  their  bills  with  the  usurers 
at  exorbitant  rates,  hoping  for  ultimate 
relief.”  We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
left  to  comfort  us  but  the  assurance 
"  that  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  is  busy  at  the 
capital,  gathering  information  from  all 
sources,  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  what  has  become  by  far  the 
most  serious  question  of  the  day.”  Till 
some  decision  has  been  come  to,  it  is 
impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
another  danger  for  the  peace  of  Egypt 
will  always  be  looming  in  the  distance. 

There  are,  however,  other  questions 
of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  future 
of  Egypt.  I  allude  to  the  overcrowding 
of  the  Civil  Service  with  European  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  cry  ing  inequality  of  taxa¬ 
tion  as  between  the  native  Egyptians  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  foreign  colonists 
on  the  other.  •  As  yet,  I  regret  to  see, 
no  material  change  for  the  better  has 
been  either  attempted  or  accomplished 
in  these  matters.  I  do  not  think  Arabi 
can  be,  w’ith  justice,  accused  of  having 
ever  said  too  much  or  spoken  too 
strongly  on  the  subject.  During  my 
father’s  reign  Europeans  often  entered 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
at  his  invitation,  but  no  perceptible  irri¬ 
tation  was  caused  by  their  presence. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  In 
the  Khedive  Ismail’s  time  Europeans 
were  selected  for  employment  solely  by 
reason  of  manifest  personal  fitness  for 
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the  efficient  discharge  of  the  various 
functions  belonging  to  their  different 
posts.  The  Egyptians  are  quick  enough 
to  realize  evident  superior  qualifications, 
and  their  presence  was  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  outward  grumbling  or  inward 
discontent.  Since  then  on  a  change  tout 
cela ;  Europeans  have  been  appointed 
merely  Because  they  were  Europeans, 
and  as  such  deemed  fitting  objects  for 
protection  ;  the  salaries  of  their  posts 
have  been  increased  wholly  with  a  view 
to  meet  European  requirements,  while 
native  Egyptians  have  been  uncere¬ 
moniously  elbowed  out  of  the  way  to 
make  room  for  the  new-comers.  These 
evils  have  specially  abounded  in  cases 
where  a  department  has  been  blessed 
with  a  dual  foreign  superintendence 
representing  two  rival  foreign  influences. 
Each  element  in  the  superintendence 
naturally  enough  vied  with  his  colleague 
in  creating  a  subordinate  body  of  faithful 
compatriot  adherents  ;  and  the  native 
Egyptians  have  had,  as  usual,  to  pay  the 
pots  cassis  of  these  international  jeal¬ 
ousies.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  the  complaints  of  the  Egyptians 
on  this  head  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at.  The  Egyptian  reformer  of  the 
future  must  take  care  to  be  always  able 
to  justify  the  employment  of  Europeans 
by  the  superior  qualifications  of  his 
nominees  ;  he  must  strive,  at  the  same 
time,  to  create,  as  far  as  possible,  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  trustworthy  Egyptian  £x- 
ecutive. 

Foreigners  in  Egypt  must,  in  the  time 
to  come,  submit  to  the  same  burdens  of 
taxation  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  the  perpetual  irritation 
caused  by  the  present  existing  glaring 
inequality  of  State  contribution.  Egypt 
is  now  asked  to  pay  some  millions  ster¬ 
ling  on  account  of  the  losses  occasioned 
to  Europeans  at  Alexandria.  This 
affords  an  oppbrtunity  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  taxation  question. 
The  accounts  which  reach  us  as  to  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  Indemnity 
Claims  are  far  from  reassuring.  Here, 
too,  I  think  some  searching  and  impar¬ 
tial  inquiry  is  needed. 

**«««* 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
it  lately  asserted  that  the  great  network 
of  public  improvements  my  father  wove 
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with  so  much  toil  and  at  so  great  a  cost 
over  the  whole  face  of  Egypt  was  merely 
designed  as  a  means  of  improving  his 
own  estates.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  this  suggestion  to  be  groundless. 
How  the  theory  I  allude  to  can,  with 
any  show'  of  reason,  be  applied  to  such 
enterprises  as  the  harbor  of  Alexandria, 
the  railways,  and  the  telegraph-lines 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  Ismail  Pacha  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  certainly  incurred  the  public  debt 
of  Egypt  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  he 
labored  hard  for  the  progress  of  his 
country.  The  just  historian  cannot,  I 
think,  ignore  the  contrast  between  the 
material  Egypt  of  i860  and  the  material 
Egypt  of  1880.  Some  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  fail  to  realize  it,  but  ap¬ 
parently  forget  that  one  fifth  of  the 
liabilities  of  Egipt  must  be  attributed  to 
the  expenses  she  incurred  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has 
benefited  the  whole  world  so  much  and 
Egypt  herself  so  little.  I  do  not  even 
attempt  to  asseit  that  my  father’s  policy 
was  either  perfect  or  free  from  many 
grievous  errors,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment 
imagine  he  thinks  so  himself.  Adver¬ 
sity  and  exile  have  afforded  time  and 
occasion  for  reflection.  Ismail  Pacha 
(if  I  may,  as  his  son.  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  so)  tried  to  run  when  he  should 
have  walked.  The  rapid  pace  at  which 
he  desired  Egypt  to  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  prosperity  did  temporary  harm 
at  least  both  to  the  country  and  to  him¬ 
self.  My  father  also,  I  think,  erred  in 
concentrating  too  much  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  in  his  own  person.  His  greatest 
blunder,  however,  was  probably  his  too 
confiding  trust  in  the  foreign  element  of 
his  administration.  I  do  not  wish  my 
readers  to  think  that  by  the  term 
“  foreign”  I  refer  to  the  Europeans  who 
entered  the  Egyptian  cabinet  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign. 

From  such  blame  as  these  three  faults 
entail  his  highness  Ismail  Pacha  can¬ 


not  escape.  He  has  gathered,  and  is 
gathering  still,  the  bitter  fruit  they  have 
brought  him.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  he 
made  Egypt  what  she  is,  or  rather  what 
she  might  be,  to-day.  The  education 
which  rendered  national  aspiration  pos¬ 
sible  was  his  work.  He  gave  Egypt  her 
first  constitution  and  her  first  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly.  He  preserved 
order  through  the  country  down  to  the 
very  moment  he  quitted  it.  Many 
Egyptians  owe  their  first  employment  in 
the  public  service  to  him.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the  semi-in¬ 
dependence  of  his  country  from  the  un¬ 
willing  concessions  of  “an  imperious 
suzerain,”  as  well  as  the  right  of  direct 
succession  for  his  eldest  son.  He  con¬ 
structed,  as  I  have  before  said,  railways, 
canals,  bridges,  telegraphs,  and  harbors. 
He  opened  in  person  the  greatest  tri¬ 
umph  of  engineering  skill  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  When  he  became  conscious 
of  the  growing  strength  of  the  national 
aspirations  he  had  encouraged,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  give  them  a  practical 
form.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted 
to  complete  the  experiment  in  person. 
A  bitter  experience  of  four  years  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  once  more  with 
the  old  question.  What  is  to  be  the 
future  of  Egypt  ?  If  ever  a  satisfactory 
solution  is  to  be  arrived  at  it  can  only 
be  found  in  a  patient  inquiry  into  the 
latest  portions  of  Egyptian  history,  a 
generous  sympathy  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people,  and  a  due 
recognition  of  the  national  sentiment 
which  prevails  among  them.  No  stable 
reorganization  can  be  built  up  either  on 
useless  reciiminations  or  unworthy  preju¬ 
dice.  I  firmly  trust  that  England  will 
yet  teach  us  that  ”  Egypt  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tians”  means  something  more  than  a  po¬ 
litical  formula.  It  is  this  belief,  and  this 
belief  alone,  which  must  be  the  excuse 
and  justification  for  troubling  an  ever- 
generous  public  with  the  ideas  of  an  ex¬ 
ile. — Fort  nig  hily  Review'. 
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debuts  and  play  their  parts.  Book  dis¬ 
places  book  unceasingly  ;  the  books  of 
to-day  present  themselves  in  front  of 
those  of  yesterday,  and  the  interest 
stirred  by  those  of  to-day  will  pale  be¬ 
fore  that  to  be  awakened  by  their 
younger  rivals  of  to-morrow.  How 
strange,  looking  at  the  numbers  also  in 
which  they  pour  forth,  would  now  seem 
that  custom  of  ancient  Rome,  according 
to  which  authors  invited  the  public  to 
listen  to  them  reading  their  manuscript 
before  finally  deciding  on  publishing  it 
as  a  book.  **  This  year,”  says  Pliny, 
referring  to  the  custom  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend, 

“  has  brought  us  a  great  crop  of  poets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April  there  was  hardly  a  day 
on  which  some  one  had  not  a  reading  .  .  .  yet 
people  come  but  slowly  to  listen.  Many  sit 
in  the  lounging-places  outside,  chatting  instead 
of  going  in  to  listen.  They  even  have  news 
brought  them  frbm  time  to  time  whether  the 
reader  has  entered,  whether  he  has  recited  his 
preface,  whether  he  has  got  ihiough  much  of 
his  manuscript  yet.  Then  at  last  they  come 
in,  but  slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  and  even  then 
they  do  not  wait,  but  go  away  before  the  end.” 

Clearly  these  recitations  were  tiresome 
work  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world  ; 
but  think  of  such  an  ordeal  now,  when 
books  pour  forth  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
seventy  in  the  week  !  "  Oh,  that  mine 

adversary  had  written  a  book,”  is  not  a 
wish  that  can  fail  of  fairly  abundant 
gratification  nowadays,  for  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  many  books  there  is  now  indeed, 
happily,  no  end. 

Aletliinks  I  hear  some  questioning  of 
this  "  happily” — some  muttering  anent 
”  the  plague  of  books.”  Perhaps  the 
objector  means  the  plague  of  bad  books  ; 
in  that  case  I  am  with  him  so  far  ;  but 
in  all  probability  we  should  be  at  issue  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  bad  book.  Now 
the  controversy  on  this  matter  (in  regard 
to  which  opinion  seems  to  be  torn  in  as 
opposite  directions  as  were  the  limbs  of 
Ravaillac)  presents  itself  to  me  from  a 
point  of  view  wholly  outside  the  heats 
and  fumihgs  in  which  men  have  en¬ 
veloped  it. 

h'or  me,  books  divide  themselves  into 
good  and  bad  ;  I  settle  beforehand  a 
definite  and  intelligible  test  by  which 
the  question  of  good  or  bad  is  in  each 
case  as  it  arises  decided  at  once  beyond 
controversy.  .\re  the  edges  machine- 
cut  at  the  time  of  issue  to  the  public  ? 

Nbw  Skubs.— Voi..*XXXIX.,  No.  a 


that  is  a  bad  book.  .\re  the  edges  un¬ 
cut  ?  that  is  a  good  book.  And  let  me 
remind  any  who  may  sneer  at  this,  that 
it  has  its  basis  in  that  il  faut  vivre  which 
is  the  true  point  of  departure  of  many  a 
more  pretentious  test.  For  even  the 
paper-knife’s  functions  have  not  escaped 
invasion  by  the  monster  which  has 
already  converted  millions  of  free-born 
Britons  into  mere  waiters  on  machinery, 
and  threatens  in  the  near  distance  to 
convert  England  herself  into  what  Gil 
Bias  declared  his  now  empty  bottle  had 
become — a  body  without  a  soul.  How¬ 
ever,  looking  to  how  much  machinery 
has  done  for  them,  the  faith  of  English¬ 
men  in  it  is,  perhaps,  excusable  ;  but 
why  not  at  least  leave  the  edges  of 
books  to  the  enterprise  of  individual 
readers  and  their  paper-knives. 

Is  not  each  book  as  it  issues  forth  a 
fountain  as  it  were,  a  bubble  or  two  only 
indeed  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  yet 
each  and  all  welling  up  from  the  Pierian 
spring  ?  and  shall  the  charming  regu¬ 
larities  of  the  natural  margins  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  monotonous  formality  of 
smooth-shaven  edges  ?  Does  such  for¬ 
mality  in  a  material  fountain  commend 
itself  to  sound  taste  ? 

“  Quanto  prxsiantius  esset 
Numen  aquz,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet 
undas, 

Heiba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora 
lophum.” 

The  hand  of  Time  restored  to  the 
fountain  of  Egeria  its  native  freshness, 
and  an  English  poet  could  sing  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  for  which  Juvenal 
sighed  in  vain  : 

“  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
Wiih  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-gua/ded  spring,  by  years  un¬ 
wrinkled. 

Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art’s  works,  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep 
Prisoned  in  marble.” 

Why  should  it  be  different  in  regard 
to  the  margins  of  those  many  fountains 
aforesaid,  bursttng  up  from  the  Pierian 
spring  ?  How  much  preferable  would 
they  be  if  left  to  the  natural  treatment 
of  the  paper-knife 

I  am  not  indeed  myself  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  world  once  got  on  without 
paper-knives  ;  and  here  turns  up  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  or  otherwise  of 
13 
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our  race  Had  Horace  a  paper-knife  ? 
Who  shall  answer  ?  or  Imogen,  that 
most  charming  of  heroines  ?  In  her. 
lace,  spring-time  perennial  smiled  :  her 
breath  the  eglantine  out-sweetened  not  ; 
but  had  she  a  paper-knife  ?  She  was 
studious  :  it  seems  she  was  in  the  habit 
even  of  reading  in  bed.  What  hour 
is  it  ?”  she  asks  the  lady  in  attendance 
on  her  one  night,  and  is  told  that  it  is 
near  midnight. 

“I’ve  read  these  three  hours  then  ;  mine  eyes 
are  wreak  ; 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  to  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper  ;  leave  it  burning.” 

She  did  not  at  any  rate  use  a  paper- 
knife  as  a  marker. 

Before  Queen  Elizabeth  was  seventeen 
she  had  read  the  "  Phaedo,”  and  used 
to  quote  Horace  in  her  letters  from 
Hatheld  to  her  brother  Edward  VI. 
She  may  well,  therefore,  have  had  one. 
Again,  when  the  Chancellor’s  house  at 
Lambeth  was  sacked  in  Wyatt’s  rebel¬ 
lion.  the  rebels,  as  Wiesener  reminds  his 
readers  in  his  “  Youth  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  tore  to  pieces  the  books  in  his 
library  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
“  up  to  their  knees”  in  loose  leaves. 
All  probability,  therefore,  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  a  paper-knife  in 
Gardiner’s  house.  Still,  that  our  num¬ 
bers  must  have  been  very  small,  even 
much  more  than  a  century  later,  seems 
certain.  Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Macaulay  re¬ 
lates  how 

Few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so 
good  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a 
servants*  hall.  .  .  .  An  esquire  passed  among 
his  neighbors  for  a  great  scholar,  if  ‘  Hudibras  ’ 
and  Baker’s  ‘  Chronicle.’  Tarleton’s  ‘Jests,’ 
and  the  ‘  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom ' 
lay  in  his  hall  window  among  the  fishing-rods 
and  fowling-pieces.’’ 

Indeed  Mr.  Edgeworth,  writing  in  the 
beginning  even  of  the  present  century, 
quotes  Burke’s  calculation,  made  not 
long  before,  that  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  only  about  80,000  readers,  or 
not  quite  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

Amid  all  this  uncertainty,  however, 
an  eminent  writer  has  fixed  one  great 
landmark  in  our  history,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  our  repute  for  thoroughness  in  the 
performance  of  our  work,  be  that  what 


it  might.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  we  had  already  attained  an  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  respect  which  led  Swift  to 
select  us  as  an  example  (or  a  warning) 
to  those  who  aspire  to  make  their  way 
in  the  courts  of  kings.  "  Did  you 
ever,”  he  said,  writing  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke  in  1719, 

“  observe  one  of  your  clerks  cutting  his  paper 
with  a  blunt  ivory  knife  7  Did  you  ever  know 
the  knife  to  fail  going  the  true  way  ?  Whereas 
if  he  had  used  a  penknife  or  a  razor,  he  had 
odds  against  him  of  spoiling  a  whole  sheet.  1 
have  twenty  times  cuinpaied  the  motion  of 
that  ivory  implement  to  those  talents  that 
thrive  best  at  court.  Think  upon  Lord  Bacon. 
Williams,  Strafford,  Laud,  Clarendon,  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
yourself— all  great  geniuses  in  their  several 
ways  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  so  great, 
would  have  been  less  unfortunate.’’ 

That  is,  had  they  not  been  too  clever  by 
half,  they  would  have  done  better,  just 
as  the  penknife  or  the  razor  would  fail 
through  oversharpness  where  the  blunt 
honesty  of  the  paper-knife  achieved  |>er- 
fect  success.  It  may  well  also  have 
been  this  conspicuous  excellence  in  the 
”  blunt  ivory  knife”  which  suggested  to 
Mommsen  a  somewhat  similar  remark  as 
he  surveyed  the  career  which  closed 
with  Cato’s  death  at  Utica. 

"  Cato,”  he  says,  “  was  anything  but  a  great 
man  ;  but  .  .  .  just  because  the  shrewdest  lie 
inwardly  feels  itself  annihilated  before  the 
simple  truth,  and  because  nil  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  human  nature  ultimately  depend  not 
on  shrewdness  but  on  honesty,  Cato  has  played 
a  greater  part  in  history  than  many  men  far 
superior  to  him  in  intellect.” 

But  enough  of  this  :  what  avails  it  to 
speak  of  pedigree,  when  our  very  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  race  is  threatened  ?  If,  how¬ 
ever,  hard  though  I  find  it  to  believe  so, 
the  days  of  paper-knives  are  numbered, 
let  note  be  taken  of  this  ;  that,  for  a 
reason  which  does  not  perhaps  lie  on 
the  surface,  but  regarding  which  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks,  we  shall  not  be  the 
only  sufferers.  ”  'I'hink  of  the  saving 
of  trouble  in  finding  the  edges  of  our 
books  ready  cut,”  not  a  few  will  say 
off-hand,  as  if  even  being  saved  trouble 
must  needs  be  an  absolute  boon  ;  but 
let  that  matter  pass.  To  the  remark  it¬ 
self!  reply,  “Think  rather  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  at  least  one  source  of  that 
great  incentive  to  human  activity — curi- 
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osity.”  Does  any  one  take  up  a  book 
whose  leaves  have  been  already  cut  with 
the  zest  he  does  one  whose  secrets 
the  paper-knife  has  yet  to  disclose  to 
him  ?  Who  has  not  observed  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  paper-knife  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  to  enable  the  holder  of  a 
newly  arrived  and  virgin  book  to  get 
at  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  the 
folded  sheets  still  veil  from  him  ?  And 
who,  too,  has  not  seen  the  impatient 
distress  of  a  man  on  such  an  occasion, 
if  the  paper-knife  be  not  forthcoming? 

Heavens  !  earth  !  ocean  !  oh  sacri¬ 
lege  !  Oh,  abomination,  calamity, 
scourge,  pestilence  I  I  have  left  at  your 
house  my  knife,  the  dear  knife  that 
never  leaves  me” — so  writes  Balzac  on 
such  an  occasion  to  his  sister.  For  I 
assume  that  temporary  separation  from 
a  mere  penknife  could  never  have  called 
up  in  him  such  emotion — created  such 
a  commotion  rather.  But  if  we  picture 
him  having  just  finished  a  draught  of 
‘‘  my  [X)ison  of  coffee  in  Anna’s  covered 
cup,”  anew  book  that  moment  arrived, 
and  the  discovery  then  made  that  the 
paper-knife  was  not  forthcoming — what 
more  natural  than  his  agitation  ?  True, 
when  he  had  cut  the  leaves  and  read  the 
book,  he  might  pronounce  it  unspeak¬ 
able  stuff  ;  but  the  zest  of  anticipation, 
not  its  possible  collapse  afterward  in 
disappointment,  is  the  point  of  conse¬ 
quence  here. 

In  fact,  the  superior  attractiveness 
which  the  as  yet  folded  leaves  of  a  book 
possess,  is,  as  already  intimated,  but 
one  phase  of  a  tendency  anchored  deep 
in  the  permanent  traits  of  man's  nature. 
Those  “  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the 
whispers  of  fancy,  or  pursue  with  eager¬ 
ness  the  phantoms  of  hope  ;  who  expect 
that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of 
youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow,  ” 
have  been  invited  by  the  author  of 
"  Rasselas”  to  attend  to  the  history  of 
that  prince  in  order  to  learn  the  futility 
of  such  expectations.  Doubtless  every 
man  of  mature  years  will  admit  the  truth 
of  all  this  :  he  could  indeed,  from  his 
own  experience,  furnish  out  the  teaching 
of  that  celebrated  story  ;  but  was  there 
ever  youth,  are  there  even  many  grown 
men,  who  on  rising  from  reading  it  felt 
they  could  chain  their  fancy  a  whit  the 
more,  or  ask  any  the  less  than  it  had 


been  their  wont  to  do  of  the  future  ? 
The  answer  ever  has  been,  and  foiever 
will  be.  No.  In  ”  Rasselas"  itself 
there  is  no  pretence  made  to  gainsay 
this.  What,  asks  the  prince,  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  beast  of 
the  field  ?  The  latter  ”  is  hungry,  and 
crops  the  grass  ;  he  is  thirsty,  and 
drinks  the  stream  ;  his  hunger  and 
thirst  are  appeased  ;  he  is  satisfied,  and 
sleeps.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  like 
him,  but  when  thirst  and  hunger  cease, 

I  am  not  at  rest.  I  am,  like  him, 
pained  with  want  ;  but  I  am  not,  like 
him,  satisfied  with  fulness.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  does  not  suffice  for  him  :  he  can¬ 
not,  even  if  he  would,  confine  his  de¬ 
sires  to  it.  If  memory  on  the  one  hand 
is  ever  renewing  the  past  for  him,  still 
more  powerfully  on  the  other  hand  do 
the  fascinations  of  the  unknown  draw 
his  regards  ceaselessly  to  the  future, 
into  which  he  peers  wistfully,  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the 
unknown. 

Hence  it  is,  paradox  as  it  seems,  that 
the  zest  with  which  men  pursue  an 
object  diminishes  always  on  attainment  ; 
often  does  not  even  survive  the  period 
of  pursuit  ;  hardly  ever  lives  through 
fruition.  It  is  anticipation  which  sup^ 
plies  the  zest,  while  the  obstacles 
intervening  between  it  and  attainment 
ever  stimulate  it.  Many  are  the  de¬ 
grees  and  forms  of  this  condition  of  feel¬ 
ing,  but  all  are  essentially  the  same. 

“  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch’s 
wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?" 

But  the  reader  may  prefer  to  evade 
the  point  of  this  illustration — may  even 
object  to  it  absolutely,  as  a  libel  not  on 
Petrarch  only,  but  on  m^n.  I  had 
belter  then  have  worked  up  to  Laura 
less  abruptly,  from  some  smaller  begin¬ 
ning — the  schoolboy  chasing  a  butterfly, 
for  instance.  Well,  see  his  excitement  ; 
seethe  heat  he  is  in  ;  torn  clothes,  hands 
torn,  even  the  terrors  of  such  punish¬ 
ment  as  may  be  in  store  for  a  truant, 
are  for  the  moment  nothing,  so  as  he 
may  hold  on  his  chase  to  the  death — for 
”  woe  wails  the  insect”  if  caught. 

Like  the  schoolboy,  adults  chase 
glittering  butterflies  in  all  directions. 
They  bring  perhaps  more  circumspec¬ 
tion  to  the  pursuit  ;  their  wider  expert- 
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ence  suggests  modifications  in  detail  ; 
but  these  are  the  main  difference  between 
them  and  the  schoolboy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  picture  which  I  came  across  in  a 
book  called**  British  Cyprus,”  may  help 
to  clear  up  my  meaning  here.  Speaking 
of  the  women  of  that  island,  the  author 
says  ; 

“  At  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  the  girls  are 
lovely  .  .  .  But  in  their  after-years,  when 
comeliness  is  needed  most,  much  of  this  beauty 
fades.  Fine  eyes  remain  ;  but  contour,  color, 
bloom,  expression,  all  depart.  The  Moslem 
females  seem  to  understand  their  fate.  If  their 
sisters  of  the  orthodox  rite  were  krwjwing,  they 
too  would  glide  about  the  courts  and  market¬ 
places  veiled.  A  Christian  woman  hares  her 
iveck  and  face  ;  a  Moslem  woman  shows  no 
more  than  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes.  No  man 
looks  twice  at  the  retreating  hgure  of  a  Greek, 
though  she  be  habited  in  pink  and  amber  ; 
every  one  turns  and  gazes  at  the  gliding  mys¬ 
tery  of  a  girl  in  white  whose  face  is  shrouded 
from  his  view.” 

I  was  about  going  on  to  show  how 
important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foregoing,  myself  and  my  race  must  be 
to  mankind,  when  my  whole  train  of 
thought  was  abruptly  cut  short  by  my 
being  thrust  between  the  leaves  of  a 
newly  arrived  book.  **  Read  *much, 
but  not  many  books,”  it  has  been  said  ; 
but  I  live  and  move  as  if  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  pretty  nearly  a  contrary  in¬ 
junction — ”  Read  many  books,  but  not 
much  of  any  one,”  How  often  have 
I  reflected  on  the  haphazard  and  broken 
opportunities  which  are  mine  for  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  books  which  nevertheless  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  among.  Yet,  as  I  apply  these 
disparaging  terms  to  the  conditions  of 
ray  existence,  I  ask  myself  at  times 
whether  it  is  well  thus  carelessly  to  be¬ 
stow  epithets.  A  rose  'tis  true  would 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name  than 
its  own.  Aye,  but  is  that  because  the 
name  given  to  anything  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,  or  because  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  name  ? 
Let  those  dogs  who  have  known  what  it 
is  to  get  a  bad  name  answer.  If  a 
repute  has  yet  to  be  made,  if  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  career  arc  still  in  question, 
may  not  the  name  given  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  any  being,  even  a 
paper-knife,  has  to  work  out  a  career  be 
of  vital  import.  At  the  least  must  it  net 
be  of  great  consequence*that  at  the  start 


those  conditions  shall  be  seen,  not 
through  the  fogs  of  despair,  but  through 
the  golden  haze  of  hope }  If  I,  for 
example,  call  my  enforced  conditions  of 
life  fragmentary  and  haphazard,  no  rest 
vouchsafed  to  me  anywhere,  interruo- 
tions  persecuting  me  at  every  point,  de¬ 
spair  is  the  only  suggestion.  But  if  I 
call  these  same  conditions  under  which 
I  must  work,  a  variety  of  opportunity 
out  of  which,  if  I  know  how,  1  may 
carve  a  career,  the  description  is  as 
correct  as  the  former  one,  while  it  is  as 
suggestive  of  hope  as  the  other  is  of 
despair.  Out  of  necessity  I  can  thus 
make  a  virtue,  and  in  the  enforced 
variety  and  endless  shiftings  of  my  read¬ 
ing  can  pretend  the  liberty  of  a  wide 
range,  with  the  words  of  Eugene  Noel 
in  his  *’  Vie  des  Fleurs”  for  my  motto, 
”  Je  ne  suivrai  de  regies  dans  ces 
causeries  que  I’inspiration  du  moment, 
tantot  triste,  aniot  gaie.  Je  veux  aller 
en  sautillant  de  fieur  en  fleur  comme 
I’insecte.” 

While  this  mood  w'as  upon  me.  Des¬ 
tiny,  ever  jerking  me  about,  brought  be¬ 
fore  me  a  letter  from  Miss  Williams- Wynn 
to  the  Baron  von  Ense,  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  collection  of  objects  got  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  apparently  as  haphazard 
as  my  own  reading  is  done.  Is  this 
collection  a  source  of  vexation  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  ;  reflecting  the  various 
moods  of  a  cultured  and  thoughtful 
mind  which  gives  a  unity  of  its  own  to 
the  seeming  medley,  it  is  a  source  of 
unfailing  pleasure  to  the  owner.  “  I 
have  such  a  love,”  so  the  letter  runs, 

“  for  sculpture  and  works  of  art,  that  I  regu¬ 
larly  ruin  myself  when  I  get  into  a  shop  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  My  room  in  London  is 
a  curious  medley  of  incongruities  :  Kant  and 
Luther  are  side  by  side,  Hegel  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  much  to  the 
horror  of  strict  friends  who  seem  to  think  one 
ought  to  look  upoii  but  one  set  of  opinions.” 

Such  a  collection  some  people  would 
no  doubt  call  a  mere  confusion,  while 
the  strict  friends  would,  I  suppose,  have 
a  harder  name  for  it.  Looked  at  from 
a  point  of  view  higher  than  that  which 
in  such  rases  supplies  merely  hard  names 
for  things  one  may  not  like,  the  appar¬ 
ent  Confusion  vanishes,  and,  far  from 
there  being  grounds  for  horror,  there  is 
much  to  admire.  For  m\self,  on  the 
whole  matter,  I  recall  Madame  Swet- 
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chine's  remark  to  Lacordaire  as  given  in 
her  “  Letters  and  Memoirs”  : 

“  One  of  the  must  desolating  things  on  this 
earth  is  the  narrow  spirit  in  which  it  deals  out 
its  absolute  condemnatiuns  and  its  as  absolute 
admirations.  ‘  The  envious  poverty  of  ex¬ 
clusive  love,’  as  Sainte-Beuve  well  terms  it, 
shows  itself  everywhere.” 

The  different  sorts  of  mind,  and  the 
differences  in  training  and  culture,  of 
which  these  varying  points  of  view  are 
the  reflection,  are  illustrated  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  continually.  See,  for  example, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  which 
crown  that  moated  mound.  To  one  man 
tho^’  speak  of  great  events  in  long-gone 
years — they  are  for  him  a  page  in  which 
he  may  read  of  the  past,  as  he  gazes  on 
that  mouldering  donjon  over  which 

'*  Dim  with  the  mist  of  years  gray  flits  the 
shade  of  power,” 

and  he  repeats  to  kindred  minds  the  tale 
it  tells  : 

“  That  time-worn  castle  owes  its  origin  to  a 
mighty  baron  of  the  Conqueror,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  Normandy,  and,  obtaining 
territory  in  England,  became  the  progenitor 
of  a  powerful  line  of  peers  and  chieftains,  once 
famous  in  English  history,  and  long  since  for¬ 
gotten.  The  titles  of  that  great  baronial  house 
have  been  extinct  for  ages  :  its  estates  have 
been  transferied  to  other  families  ;  family  after 
family  of  nobility  has  held  them  in  succession  ; 
they  have  passed  into  possession  of  the  Crown, 
and  have  been  granted  afresh.  All  the  long 
series  of  owners  have  departed  ;  the  Norman, 
the  Plantagenct,  the  Tudor,  the  Stuart,  the 
Hanoverian  dynasties,  have  come  to  an  end 
Buccei  lively.  The  ruined  donjon  has  outlasted 
them  all  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Norman 
tenantry,  whose  ancestors  once  paid  suit  and 
homage  at  that  ancient  fortress,  are  there  still. 
The  whole  vicinity  abounds  in  purely  Norman 
names.”  * 

Well,  another  man  sees  the  same  ruins, 
and  they  speak  also  to  him  ;  not  of  the 
past  however,  but  of  the  railway  which 
runs  near,  and  of  a  certain  result  to 
which  railway  and  ruins,  as  things  of 
the  actual  present,  may  contribute.  He 
too  repeats  to  kindred  minds  the  tale 
which  these  things  speak  to  him  ; 

”  The  castle  grounds  are  extensive,  and, 
being  hidden  from  the  high  road,  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place  for  picnics.  .  .  .  Refreshments, 
dinners,  and  teas  supplied.  Wines  and  spiiits 
of  the  choicest  description.  Ales,  porter, 
stout,  etc.  :  cuntracts  made  for  private  parties, 
fetes,  etc.  A  brass  band  can  be  engaged.” 

•  ”  The  Norman  People.” 


Vary  the  illustration  as  you  will,  these 
differences  will  be  none  the  less.  For 
example,  the  sight  of  "a  primrose  by 
the  river’s  brim”  can  make  one  man 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions  :  can  call 
up  for  him  associations  far  and  near  from 
the  wide  fields  of  memory,  and  stir 
thoughts  that  lie  even  too  deep  for  tears. 
Yet  to  another  man  it  is  silent  all  : 

”  A  yellow  primrose  ’tis  to  him. 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 

So,  too,  one  man  will  pass  unmoved 
and  passionless  through  scenes  whose 
grandeur  will  stir  the  feelings  of  another 
man  to  their  depths.  Take  some  well- 
known  centre  of  interest  to  which  per¬ 
sons  resort,  with  nominally  the  same 
object  in  view — Switzerland  for  example. 

In  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  “  Letters,” 
he  says  : 

”  All  that  you  can  by  possibility  conceive  as 
to  the  grandeur  and  imposing  form  of  the 
mountains  here  must  fall  far  short  of  the  rea'ity 
of  Nature.  That  Goethe  could  write  nothing 
in  Switzerland  but  a  few  weak  poems  and  still 
weaker  letters,  is  to  me  as  incomprehensible 
as  many  other  things  in  this  world.” 

When  a  German  ventured  on  this 
much  about  Goethe,  we  may  expect  that 
he  will  not  spare  other  people,  far  worse 
defaulters  in  the  matter. 

”  I  see  people,”  he  continues, 

“  rushing  through  Switzerland,  and  declaring 
that  they  find  nothing  to  admire  there,  or  any¬ 
where  else  (except  themselves) ;  not  in  the 
least  affected  or  roused,  remaining  cold  and 
prosaic  even  in  presence  of  the  mountains. 
When  I  meet  such  people  I  should  like  to  give 
them  a  good  drubbing.  Two  Englishmen  and 
an  English  lady  are  at  this  moment  silting 
beside  me  near  the  stove,  and  they  are  as 
wooden  as  sticks.  We  have  been  travelling 
the  same  road  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  de¬ 
clare  these  people  have  never  uttered  a  syllable 
except  of  abuse  :  that  there  were  no  hreplaces 
either  on  the  Gnmsel  or  here,  and  such  like. 
That  there  are  mountains  here  is  a  fact  to  which 
they  never  allude  ;  their  whole  journey  is  oc¬ 
cupied  in  scolding  their  guide,  who  laughs  at 
them  ;  in  quarrelling  with  the  innkeepers,  and 
in  yawning  in  each  other's  faces.  They  ihiuk 
everything  commonplace,  because  they  are 
themselves  commonplace  ;  therefore  they  are 
not  happier  in  Switzerland  than  they  would  be 
ill  Bernau.” 

Fifteen  years  again  before  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn’s  tour  this  insensibility  of 
some  people  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
grandest  manifestations  of  Nature  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  paragraph  in  By¬ 
ron’s  "  Journal”  ; 
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“  Went  to  Cbillon  through  scenery  worthy 
of  I  know  not  whom  ;  went  over  the  Castle  of 
Chillon  again.  On  uur  return  met  an  English 
party  in  a  carriage  ;  a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep — 
fast  asleep  in  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  in  the 
world  :  excellent  !  I  remember  at  Chamounix, 
in  the  very  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  hearing  another 
woman  exclaim  to  her  party,  ‘  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  rural?'  as  if  it  was  High- 
gate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes — 
*  Rural  !  '  quotha.  Rocks,  pines,  torrents,  gla¬ 
ciers,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow  far 
above  them,  and — ‘  rural  1  ’  ” 

The  incidents  just  mentioned  tell  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fireplace  point 
of  view  for  natural  scenery.  Then  there 
is  the  nil  admirari  point  of  view,  an 
instance  of  which  is  well  hit  off  by 
Mendelssohn  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Isola  Madre,  as  follows  :  “  A  fiercely 
mustachioed  German  was  in  the  boat 
with  me,  and  he  examined  all  the  lovely 
scenery  as  if  he  were  about  to  purchase 
it  and  thought  it  too  dear.” 

Different  again  from  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  examples  is  the  point  of  view  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  an  Irish  grazier's  son  on  his 
first  tour,  as  given  in  Moore’s  “  Diary”  : 

”  Dear  Father :  The  Alps  is  a  very 
high  mountain,  and  bullocks  bears  no 
price  here.” 

His  frame  of  mind  is  really  the  most 
reasonable  yet  under  review  in  this 
matter.  He  is  indeed  quite  unequal  to 
the  situation  ;  but  he  has  observation, 
and  does  his  best  to  criticise  without 
disparaging.  Still  his  point  of  view 
marks  pretty  nearly  the  nadir  of  feeling 
in  this  regard.  As  nearly,  perhaps,  does 
the  point  of  view  of  the  following 
passages  (from  the  “  Journal”  previous¬ 
ly  quoted),  in  contrast  with  all  the  fore¬ 
going  mark  the  zenith  ; 

“  Landed  at  Neuhaus  ;  passed  Interlaken  ; 
entered  upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all 
d-scription  or  previous  conception.  Arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (the  Jungfrau,  that 
is,  the  Maiden)  ;  glaciers,  torrents ;  one  of 
these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  of  visible  de¬ 
scent.  Lodged  at  the  curate’s.  Set  out  to 
see  the  valley  ;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like 
thunder  ;  glaciers  enormous  ;  storm  came  on, 
thunder,  lightning,  hail  ;  all  in  p>erfection, 
beautiful.  .  .  .  The  torrent  I  spoke  of  is  in 
shape  curving  over  the  rock  like  the  t.iil  ai  a 
white  horse  stteaming  in  the  wind,  such  as  it 
might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  ‘  pale 
horse’  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but 
a  something  between  both  ;  and  its  immense 
height  (nine  hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  or 


curve,  a  spreading  here,  a  condensation  there, 
wonderful  and  indescribable.  .  .  .  Ascended 
the  Wengen  Mountain  ;  on  one  side  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers  ; 
then  the  Dent  d'Argcnt,  shining  like  Tiulh  ; 
then  the  Little  Gi.int  (the  Klein  Eigner),  and 
the  Great  Giant  (Grosse  Eigner),  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Wetterhorn.  Heard  the  avalanches 
falling  every  five  minutes  nearly.  .  .  .  Arrived 
at  the  Grindelwald  ;  dined,  mounted  again, 
and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier  :  like  a  frozen 
hurricane.  .  .  .  Passed  whole  woods  of  with¬ 
ered  pines,  all  withered — trunks  stripped  and 
barkless,  branches  lifeless  ;  done  by  a  single 
winter.” 

Such  and  so  many  are  the  points  of 
view  from  w'hich  the  same  scenes  may  be 
contemplated  or — stared  at,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  wholly  different  class*  of 
diversities  in  points  of  view  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  an  incident  of  one  of  the 
conversations  which  Diderot  had  with 
Catherine  of  Russia,  as  told  by  Segur  : 

"  ‘  I  talked  much  and  frequently  with  him,' 
said  the  Empress,  ‘  but  with  more  curiosity 
than  profit.  If  I  had  heeded  him.  everything 
would  have  been  turned  upside  down  in  my 
dominions.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  I  listened  more  than 
I  talked,  any  witness  who  might  have  happiened 
to  be  present  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
severe  pedagogue  and  me  for  his  humble  dis¬ 
ciple.  Probably  he  thought  so  himself,  (or, 
after  some  time,  seeing  that  none  of  these 
great  innovations  which  he  had  recommended 
were  made,  he  showed  surprise  and  a  haughty 
kind  of  dissatisfaction.  Then,  speaking 
openly,  I  said  to  him  :  "  M.  Diderot,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all  that 
your  brilliant  intelligence  has  inspired  ;  and 
with  all  your  grand  principles,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  very  well,  one  would  make  very  fine 
books  but  very  bad  business.  You  forget,  in 
all  your  plans  of  reform,  the  difference  in  our 
positions.  You  work  only  on  paper,  which 
endures  all  things  ;  it  opposes  no  obstacle  either 
to  your  imagination  or  to  your  pen.  Hut  I. 
poor  empress  that  I  am,  work  on  the  human 
skin,  which  is  irritable  and  ticklish  to  a  de¬ 
gree.”  ’  ” 

She  in  fact  had  to  govern  Russia, 
Diderot  to  write  for  ihe  ”  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  ;”  and  thus  it  came  that  the 
diffeience  between  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looked  at  the  Russian  people 
and  her  own,  in  the  matter  of  govern¬ 
ing,  might  make  the  difference  between 
the  continuance  or  not  of  her  empire. 

Again,  the^same  thing  may  be  so  dif¬ 
ferently  seen  by  different  persons,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  one  of  them  may 
never  have  been  so  much  as  suspected 
by  another  of  them,  and  comes  on  him, 
when  disclosed,  like  thunder  in  a  clear 
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sky.  The  brusque  and  matter-of-fact 
summing;  up  of  the  difference  in  their 
positions  which  the  empress  delivered 
herself  of  to  Diderot,  may  have  come 
upon  him  just  at  the  moment  somewhat 
unexpectedly  ;  but  the  great  encyclo- 
picdist  could  hardly  have  been  utterly 
surprised  at  an  announcement  from 
Catherine  of  Russia  that  she  looked  at 
the  art  of  government  from  a  point  of 
view  that  was  not  his. 

Far  otherwise,  however,  must  it  have 
been  with  the  Abbe  of  Boulongue,  on 
comparing  notes  with  Talma  on  the 
oratorical  art,  on  the  occasion  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  ‘‘Memoirs"  of  Madame 
R«5camier.  Madame  R^camier  had 
known  Talma  in  Paris  through  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  when  at  Lyons  invited 
him  to  dinner.  The  Abbe,  who’  was 
Bishop  of  Troyes  and  a  preacher  of 
some  celebrity,  chanced  to  come  to 
Madame  R^camier’s  the  very  day  on 
which  Talma  was  to  dine  there,  and 
asked  by  her  to  stay,  did  so.  Though 
the  Bishop  had  never  been  to  the  theatre 
in  his  life,  he  was  familiar  with  the  best 
dramatic  authors,  and  looked  on  this 
meeting  with  the  eminent  tragedian  as  a 
piece  of  good  fortune,  and  Talma  re¬ 
cited  for  him  a  piece  in  which  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  was  incidentally  ex¬ 
pressed. 

“  The  Abbe  was  delighted,  and  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  so.  Talma  in  his  turn  humbly 
begged  the  favor  of  hearing  the  Bishop  deliver 
a  morceau  from  one  of  his  sermons.  The 
Bishop  consented,  and  Talma,  after  listening 
with  great  interest,  praised  his  delivery,  and 
made  some  remarks  upon  his  gestures,  adding, 

*  It  is  all  very  good,  my  lord,  as  far  as  here  ' 
(pointing  below  the  chest  of  the  preacher) ; 
'  but  the  lower  part  of  the  body  goes  for  noth¬ 
ing  with  you  :  one  can  easily  see  that  you  have 
never  t  nought  of  your  legs  /  ’  ” 

But  of  all  existing  categories  of 
diversity  in  the  point  of  view,  the 
vastest  by  far  is  one  of  which  the 
episode  just  mentioned  is  a  particular 
case — a  category  in  which  each  human 
being  is  seen  practically  ignoring,  with 
a  thoroughness  more  complete  than 
under  any  other  circumstances,  the 
possibility  of  there  being  any  point  of 
view  but  his  own.  It  is  the  subject  of 
a  prayer  which  for  well-nigh  a  century 
has  been  in  the  mouths  of  thousands 
continually— a  prayer,  too,  which  there 


is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  ever  be 
granted  : 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  us  ilhers  see  us  I” 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  this 
one  matter  alone,  the  proper  estimation 
of  himself,  each  man  in  the  world  adopts 
a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
adopted  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  all  kinds  of  dissensions  and 
heart-burnings,  antagonisms,  jealousies, 
evil-speakings,  l)ings,  and  slanderings 
being  the  consequence,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  hardly  over-estimate  the  sum 
total  of  energies  expended  on  collisions 
arising  out  of  diversities  in  points  of 
view  of  all  kinds,  when  I  state  it  at  the 
half,  at  least,  of  all  human  energies  what¬ 
ever.  If  further — 

I  had  got  just  to  this,  when  Destiny 
once  more  laid  hold  of  me,  thrusting 
me  into  a  book  at  a  page  where  a  love- 
story  of  Zululand  is  told  by  Mr.  Farrar  : 
here  it  is  : 

"  It  was  once  determined  by  the  King  to 
make  a  raid  against  the  Amaswaxi  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  robbing  them  of  their  cattle  ;  but  strict 
orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  that  all  the 
cattle  and  captured  girls  were  to  belong  to  the 
King  tilone.  The  raid  began  ;  the  women  and 
children  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ;  but  one 
Zulu,  when  on  the  point  of  killing  a  girl, 
stayed  his  assegai,  feeling  suddenly  as  if  all 
the  anger  had  gone  out  of  his  fingers  and  toes. 
He  protected  this  girl  from  the  attacks  of  his 
companions  ;  he  could  not  kill  her  himself,  for 
their  eyes  had  m'et,  and  something  seemed  to 
soften  and  melt  within  him.  He  thought  of 
his  own  father  and  mother  at  home,  and  how 
vety  likely  the  girl’s  parents  had  been  killed 
that  very  day.  He  did  not  like  that  she  should 
become  a  slave  tu  the  King,  so  on  the  tqarch 
homeward  he  managed  to  let  her  escape  from 
the  captive  throng.  Then  came  the  review 
before  the  King  ;  the  lover  was  threatened 
with  death  for  his  neglect.  But  he  spoke  out 
boldly,  telling  the  dread  monarch  that  the  girl 
had  used  medicine  against  him.  The  King 
laughed,  and  the  culprit  escaped,  but  he  never 
forgot  the  girl  he  had  saved.  ...  At  last,  one 
day,  his  sisters  rushed  into  his  hut :  a  girl  was 
lying  half  dead  in  the  garden.  ,  There  she  was 
whose  glancing  look  on  the  day  of  battle  he  so 
well  remembered,  hungry,  cold,  exhausted- 
Her  people  had  all  been  killed,  and  where 
could  she  seek  protection  better  than  with  the 
man  who  bad  spared  her  in  war  ?” 

Doubtless  she  showed  a  most  natural  in¬ 
stinct.  The  point  of  interest,  however, 
in  this  story  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  the 
climax,  but  the  origin  of  its  romance — 
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“  He  could  not  kill  the  girl  for  their  eyes 
had  met."  This  power,  beyond  all 
eloquence  of  words,  which  belongs  to 
the  human  eye,  to  win  or  to  control,  to 
subdue,  inspire,  or  aw'e — this  instanta* 
neous  and  perfect  exercise  of  an  influence 
which  language  so  often  toils  to  exert 
through  its  dimmer  and  slower  processes, 
but  which  IS  flashed  through  the  eye 
from  soul  to  soul  direct — is  there  aught 
else  on  ■  earth  like  it  ;  anything  else 
which  makes  the  presence  and  action  of 
spirit  so  visibly  felt  or  which  shows  so 
convincingly  the  overwhelming  strength 
it  can  give  to  what  is  physically  the 
weaker  side  ?  A  short  time  back,  a 
writer,  referring  to  the  heroine  of 
“  Emilia  in  England,”  remarked  that 
with  nothing  but  her  divine  voice,  her 
wondrous  eyes,  and  her  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity,”  she  had  made  a  sphere  in  life 
for  herself.  With  nothing  but  these ! 
How  much'  more  than  these  is  it  to  be 
supposed  was  concentrated  in  that  other 
Emilia,  the  ”  sweet  benediction”  whom 
Shelley  apostrophized  as  : 

.  .  Thou  Star  above  the  storm. 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  tbuu 
Terror  ?” 

And  supreme  among  all  the  gifts  of 
feature  or  expression  which  combine  to 
form  even  the  rarest  examples  of  beauty, 
will  still  be  the  spirit  light  and  myste¬ 
rious  language  of  the  eye.  How  varied 
too  is  the  influence  thus  brought  into 
play.  It  may  be  the  all-unconscious 
fascination  whereby  the  eye  of  some 
youthful  lanthe 

"  Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it 

9  dwells 

or  it  may  be  the  more  developed  power 
which  is  confessed  to  in  Romeo's  ex¬ 
clamation  : 

“  Alack  1  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eyes 
Than  fifty  of  their  swords  ;’* 

or  it  may  make  itself  felt  in  that  search¬ 
ing  of  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
words  or  mien  are  suspected  of  conceal¬ 
ing  them,  which  is  imagined  in  Balzac's 
tale,  where  Francesca  raises  her  eyes 
and  looks  steadily  at  Rodolphe  as  he 
speaks,  until  he  feels  her  glance  pene¬ 
trating  the  recesses  of  his  heart  and 
bringing  to  naught  his  hopes  of  con¬ 
cealing  anything  from  her. 

Meantime,  not  to  leave  the  male  sex 
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entirely  out  in  the  cold  in  the  matter  of 
this  power  of  the  eye,  I  may  mention  an 
interesting  instance  of  the  effect  of  its 
searching  gaze  given  in  the  "  Memoirs” 
of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  h  propos  of  his 
presentation  to  Napoleon  in  i8io.  At 
this  time  there  was  in  circulation  a  song 
on  the  Emperor’s  second  marriage  : 

“To  me  among;  others,”  says  Von  Ense, 
“  a  copy  of  it,  written  in  a  bad  hand  and  with 
no  name  to  it,  had  been  sent  by  the  city  post. 
1  had  privately  with  friends  amused  myself 
over  the  burlesque,  and  knew  it  by  heart. 
Just  at  the  wrong  time,  exactly  as  the  Emperor, 
gloomy  and  sour  in  mood,  was  passing  me,  the 
words  and  tune  of  that  song  came  into  my 
head  ;  and  the  more  1  si  rove  to  repress  them 
the  more  piersistently  did  they  force  themselves 
forward  ;  so  that  my  brain,  excited  by  my  fears 
of  what  might  possibly  occur,  was  getting 
giddy,  and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth  into  the  direst  offence  when  happily  the 
audience  came  to  an  end,  and  deep  repeated 
bows  accompanied  the  exit  of  Napoleon,  who 
to  me  had  addressed  none  of  his  words,  but 
did,  as  he  passed,  turn  on  me  one  searching 
glance  of  the  eye  such  that  with  his  departure 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  real  danger  had  van¬ 
ished.” 

Nevertheless,  the  eye  language  most 
widely  known  and  felt  is  that  special 
fascination  exerted  by  woman, 

”  As  with  blue  laughing  eyes  behind  her  fan. 

She  plays  her  part  to  that  great  actor, 
man  ;” 

(”  blue”  being  interpreted  to  mean  any 
other  color  not  repugnant  to  the  gener^ 
sense  of  the  case).  This  is  the  form  of 
it  which  all  men  have  suffered  from,  and 
all  poets  sung.  Of  the  poets  themselves 
it  may  De  said  that,  in  this  respect  too, 

”  They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song.” 

A  yet  more  admirable  phase  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  woman’s  eye  than 
that  shot  over  the  edge  of  a  fan  has  how¬ 
ever  been  less  sung  by  the  poets.  Even 
Shakespeare  not  only  has  not  risen  be¬ 
yond  what  may  be  called  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  type  of  it,  but  even  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  where  a  higher  form  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  is  alluded  to,  the  words  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  that  incarnation,  shall 
I  say,  of  ridicule  .and  the  fantastic  — 
Biron  :  for  example  : 

"  For  when  would  you  my  lord,  or  you.  or  you 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence 

Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 

From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
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They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  aca¬ 
demes. 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Prome¬ 
thean  file.” 

It  may  be  that  this  limited  poetic 
treatment  of  the  highest  form  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  woman’s  eye  is  allied  more  or 
less  with  that  male  error  (poets  being 
almost  wholly  of  the  male  sex)  which 
finds  expression  in  habitually  speaking 
too  absolutely  of  woman  as  “  the  weaker 
sex.”  Weaker  she  is,  phvsically  ; 
weaker  she  is  (as  a  general  rule)  intel¬ 
lectually  too  ;  but  on  the  total  count  of 
the  influences  at  work  in  human  society, 
is  she  still  the  weaker  ?  Who  shall 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
giving  sufficient  reason  the  whiles  for 
doing  so  ? 

So  much  as  to  the  de  facto  state  of 
the  case  :  but  if.  further,  it  be  asked 
whether,  with  reference  to  her  share  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  woman  was 
intended  to  be  the  weaker,  here  again, 
who  shall  maintain  with  sound  reason 
that  she  was  ?  At  any  rate,  he  who 
maintains  that  the  power  wielded  by  her 
in  human  society  is  not  second  to  that 
wielded  by  men,  will  flpd  safe  standing- 
ground  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
civilized  society  becomes — the  more  it 
has  achieved  in  true  progress,  and  the 
higlier  and  purer  its  tone  has  become — 
so  also  the  more  influential  do  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  woman  has  become  in  it. 

When  men  virtually  set  up  physical 
and  intellectual  qualities  as  the  exclusive 
test  of  social  strength  and  excellence, 
they  do  woman  an  injustice  as  regards 
the  importance  of  her  proper  influence 
in  society — an  injustice  which  in  recent 
years  she  has  taken  certain  steps,  ex¬ 
cusably  enough,  if  not  always  wisely,  to 
redress.  Not  wisely,  in  some  directions, 
it  is  certain  ;  for,  by  practically  accept¬ 
ing  (as  in  certain  cases  has  been  done) 
a  challenge  from  men  on  ground  on 
which  they  can  easily  show  her  to  be 
the  weaker  and  even  inferior,  she  there¬ 
by  virtually  adopts  the  very  error  which 
is  the  source  of  the  injustice  on  the  part 
of  men.  At  least  a  few,  only  a  few  in¬ 
deed,  )et  still  a  few  of  those  charming 
beings  are  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
essaying  to  descend  actively  into  the 
grosser  part  of  the  human  life-struggle — 
that  arena  which  it  is  a  woman's  prov¬ 
ince  to  remain  apart  from,  and  in  so 
doing  keep  herself  above  it,  in  that 
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serener  sphere  which  Nature  has  pointed 
out  as  her  own.  There  she  is  strong  : 
in  it  she  is  even  the  strongest  ; 

“  There  woman  reigns,  the  mother,  daughter, 
wife  : 

Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of 
life  : 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 

An  angel  guard  of  love  and  graces  lie.” 

And  here  I  bethink  myself  of  Plato’s 
quaint  description  of  the  function  of  the 
eye  as  the  window,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
soul. 

”  They  (the  gods),”  he  says,  ”  contrived 
that  as  much  of  fire  as  would  not  have  the 
power  of  burning,  but  would  give  only  a  soft, 
light,  the  light  of  our  hunian  life,  should  be 
formed  into  a  bo>ly  ;  and  the  pure  fire  which  is 
within  us.  and  akin  thereto,  they  made  flow 
through  the  eyes  in  an  uninterrupted  and  un¬ 
divided  stream.” 

But  as  all  things  deep  and  wonderful 
in  man's  constitution,  so  soon  as  one 
endeavors  to  peer,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
beneath  the  surface,  disclose  an  element 
of  sadness,  so  does  this  language  and 
power  of  the  eye.  There  are  cases — the 
tie  that  binds  to  earth  may  have  begun 
already  to  dissolve,  the  vesture  that 
closes  in  the  spirit  to  drop  away — where 
the  eye  reveals  the  light  of  the  soul 
more  distinctly  through  the  shadow  of 
impending  death.  This  is  touchingly 
alluded  to  in  Tieck’s  preface  (translated 
in  part  by  Mr.  Carlyle)  to  the  writings 
of  Novalis. 

”  Sometimes,”  he  says,  ”  in  the  look  and 
figure  of  a  child  there  will  stamp  itself  an  ex¬ 
pression  which,  as  it  is  too  angelic  and  ethere¬ 
ally  beautiful,  we  are  forced  to  call  unearthly 
or  celestial  ;  and  commonly  at  the  sight  of 
these  purified  and  almost  transparent  faces, 
there  comes  on  us  a  fear  that  they  aie  tooiien- 
der  and  delicately  fashioned  for  this  life— that 
it  is  Death  (or  Immortality)  which  looks  forth 
on  us  so  expressively  from  those  glancing 
eyes.” 

From  this  it  is  but  one  step  farther  to 
a  closing  remark — that  the  fulness  and 
charm  of  the  eye,  as  a  revelation  of  the 
living  me  within,  is  never  perhaps  so 
completely  felt  as  when  its  speaking  gaze 
is  remembered  in  presence  of  the  appall¬ 
ing  blank  which  ensues  on  its  eclipse. 
So  directly  during  life  had  it  declared 
the  spirit’s  presence,  that  when  life  has 
fled,  it  as  instantly  reveals  the  fact. 
The  immortal  has  vanished  from  its 
temporary  watch-port,  and  the  eye  it 
shone  through  is  as  a  lamp  put  out. — 
Temttle  Bar. 
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A  MATRIMONIAL  FRAUD. 

ADAPTED  FROM  A  CHAPTER  OF  A  CHINESE  NOVEL. 

One  hot  August  afternoon  the  Prefect  be  consulted,  although,  of  course,  her 


of  Ping-chow  might  have  been  seen  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  veranda  of  his  private  apart¬ 
ments  smoking  his  post-prandial  pipe 
and  admiring  his  flowers,  which  threw  a 
fragrance  and  beauty  over  the  courtyard 
which  stretched  before  him.  The  of¬ 
ficial  work  of  the  morning  had  fatigued 
him.  Litigants  had  been  troublesome, 
and  witnesses  having  refused  to  give  the 
evidence  expected  of  them,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  application  of 
thumb  -  screws  and  ankle  -  squeezers. 
Having  a  natural  repugnance  to  torture, 
its  use  always  disturbed  him  ;  and  after 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  he  ex¬ 
changed  his  seat  in  the  judgment-hall  for 
his  easy-chair  and  pipe  with  a  redoubled 
sense  of  enjoyment.  On  this  particular 
afternoon  his  wife,  Mrs.  Le,  was  seated 
by  him,  and  was  recounting,  among 
other  events  of  the  morning,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  visit  she  had  received  from 
a  certain  Mrs.  Wang. 

“  From  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room  I  took  a  dislike  to  her,”  she  said. 
”  She  had  a  fawning,  catlike  manner, 
with  her  ‘  May  it  please  you,  madam,’ 
or  ‘  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  ;*  and  all  the  while  that  she  was 
thus  fawning  on  me  and  praising  your 
learning  and  wisdom,  I  felt  sure  she  had 
some  object  in  coming  besides  the  desire 
to  pay  her  respects.  Then  she  went  on 
to  say  how  rich  her  husband  was,  and 
how  willing  he  would  be  at  any  time  to 
advance  you  motley  in  case  you  should 
need  it.  At  last  out  came  the  canker- 
worm  from  this  rosebud  of  flattery. 
Her  son,  it  seems,  is  very  anxious  to 
marry  a  Miss  Chang,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  who 
is  at  present  engaged  on  service  cn  the 
Annamese  frontier.  His  suit  is  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  young  lady’s  uncle,  but 
is  rejected  by  herself.” 

”  And  why  ?” 

”  Well,  according  to  Mrs.  Wang — but 
then  I  should  not  believe  anything  be¬ 
cause  she  said  it — there  is  some  clandes¬ 
tine  love-affair  which  disinclines  her  .to 
the  proposed  match.  As  her  father  is 
away,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 


uncle  would  be  justified,  as  Mrs.  Wang 
hinted,  in  arranging  matters  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the 
courtyard  and  presented  to  the  Prefect  a 
red  visiting-card,  on  which  was  inscrioed 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wang,  the  father  of  the 
would-l)e  bridegroom. 

”  Why,  this  is  the  husband  of  your 
visitor  of  this  morning,”  said  he,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  card.  ”  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  push  on  the  affair. 
If  they  are  as  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  vir¬ 
tue  as  they  are  of  this  marriage,  they 
will  soon  out-virtue  Confucius.” 

”  My  belief  is,”  said  his  wife  sen- 
tentiously,  “  that  they  might  dine  off 
their  virtue  without  breaking  their  fast.” 

”  Well,  at  all  events,  I  will  go  to  hear 
what  this  man  has  to  say  ;  but  having 
fortunately  seen  his  hook,  1  shall  refuse 
the  bait,  however  skilfully  he  may  throw 
the  line.” 

The  host  and  his  guest  were  as  unlike 
as  it  was  possible  for  two  men  to  be. 
The  Prefect  moved  into  the  room  with 
the  manner  of  a  polished  gentleman — 
one  who,  being  well  assured  of  his  rela¬ 
tive  position,  knew  perfectly  what  was 
expected  of  him,  and  what  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  others.  He  was  tall, 
too,  and  his  refined  features  expressed 
a  composure  which  was  engendered  by 
power  and  assured  by  habit.  VVang,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  his  antipodes.  He 
was  short,  stout,  broad-featured,  and 
altogether  vulgar-looking.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  ferret-like  in  their  rest¬ 
lessness,  while  his  natural  awkwardness 
of  manner  was  aggravated  by  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  had  come  on  a  dis¬ 
honest  mission.  As  the  two  men  met 
and  bowed,  the  Prefect  surveyed  his 
guest  with  curiosity  not  uninixed  with 
loathing,  much  as  a  young  Jady  might 
regard  a  strange  kind  of  toad.  To  his 
repeated  requests  that  Wang  would  seat 
himself,  that  worthy  feigned  a  constant 
refusal,  until  at  last,  in  despair,  the  Pre¬ 
fect  was  fain  to  sit  down,  when  his 
guest,  with  bated  breath,  followed  his 
example.  The  progress  of  the  interview 
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was  not  more  propitious  than  its  open- 
inj;.  Wang  attempted  some  classical 
allusions,  but  having  but  a  vague  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  succeeded  only  in  liken¬ 
ing  his  host  to  the  reprobate  Chow-sin, 
which  would  be  much  as  if  a  visitor 
were  to  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  by  attrib¬ 
uting  to  him  the  characteristics  of  a 
Caligula.  Being  a  stupid  man  also,  he 
was  quite  unaware  of  the  contempt, 
which  was  sufficiently  obvious  in  the 
Prefect’s  manner,  and  he  opened  the 
real  object  of  his  visit  with  assurance, 

“  The  presence  of  .your  Excellency  in 
our  district  has  shed  a  ray  of  golden 
light  among  us.  But  a  lamp,  as  I  well 
know,  cannot  give  light  unless  it  is 
supplied  with  oil.  Now  Mencius  said— 

1  think  it  was  Mencius,  was  it  not,  your 
Excellency  ? — that  out  of  their  super¬ 
fluity  people  ought  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  those  not  so  bountifully  provided  for. 
If,  then,  your  Excellency  should  at  any 
time  require  that  which  it  is  within  the 
power  of  your  servant  to  supply,  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  give  him  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  he  can  be  of  service  to 
you.” 

“  As  your  classical  knowledge  is  so 
profound,”  answered  the  Prefect,  “  you 
doubtless  remember  the  passage  in 
which  an  ancient  sage  declares  that  an 
official  who  receives  anything,  except  in 
return  for  service  performed,  is  a  ‘  fel¬ 
low.’  Now  it  happens  that  I  am  not 
inclined  to  play  the  part  of  a  *  fellow.’  ” 

”  Ha  ha,  ha  !”  chuckled  Wang,  who 
thought  this  was  a  hint  for  him  to  state 
his  business  in  full,  ”  your  Excellency, 
I  see,  likes  to  come  to  the  point.  The 
fact  IS,  then,  that  my  son  is  deeply 
enamored  of  a  Miss  Chang,  whom  he 
once  saw  from  a  window  in  her  uncle’s 
house,  as  she  walked  in  her  garden. 
Her  beauty  has  completely  ravished 
him.  He  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  from 
the  intensity  of  his  passion,  and  his  very 
life  depends  upon  his  marrying  her. 
Besides,  1  don’t  mind  saying  to  your 
Excellency  that  the  connection — her 
father  is  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
War — would  be  both  agreeable  and  use¬ 
ful  to  me.” 

“lam  sure  I  wish  your  son  every  suc¬ 
cess,”  said  the  Prefect ;  “  but  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  otherwise  the  affair  con¬ 
cerns  me  in  the  least.” 


”  Why,  is  not  your  Excellency  the 
‘  father  and  mother’  of  your  people  ?” 
and  in  the  absence,  therfure,  of  the 
President,  it  is  on  you  that  the  duty 
falls  of  arranging  a  marriage  for  this 
young  lady.  As  was  said  by  Confucius, 

*  every  girl  on  arriving  at  a  marriageable 
age  should  be  betrothed  ;’  and  it  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  Miss  Chang’s 
bridal  presents  should  be  prepared.  If 
your  Excellency  would  deign  to  direct 
the^ betrothal  of  this  young  lady  and  my 
unworthy  son,  my  joy  would  be  endless, 
and  my  gratitude  without  bounds.  I 
may  mention,  also,  that  Mr.  Chang,  the 
young  lady’s  uncle,  who  is  in  every  way 
a  most  estimable  man,  cordially  supports 
my  son’s  suit.” 

”  But  why,”  asked  the  Prefect, 
“  does  the  young  lady  decline  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  I  understand  you  have 
already  made  her  ?” 

”  Well,  the  fact  is,”  said  Wang, 
”  that  she  has  formed  a  foolish  attach¬ 
ment  for  a  young  man  who  some  months 
ago  met  with  a  bad  accident  outside  her 
door,  and  who  was  carried  into  her 
house  to  die,  as  every  one  thought. 
But,  marvellous  to  say,  by  the  doctor’s 
care  and  the  watchful  attention  of  the 
lady’s  servants,  he  recovered.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  however,  his  cure  took  some 
time  ;  and  during  his  convalescence,  it 
seems  that  the  two  young  people  held 
several  conversations  together,  always, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  through  an  impene¬ 
trable  screen,  and  in  the  presence  of 
attendants  ;  and  she  was  so  struck  with 
his  sentiments  and  appearance — for  I 
am  told  that  she  managed  to  see  him, 
though  he  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
— that  she  vowed  a  vow  never  to  marry 
any  one  but  him.” 

“  And  who  was  the  young  man  ?” 

“  His  name  was  Tieh  (iron)  ;  and  he 
must  have  been  as  hard  as  iron  not  to 
have  been  killed  by  his  fall,  for  he  fell 
on  his  head  and  was  kicked  by  his 
horse.  He  doubtless  has  a  certain  kind 
of  ability,  as  he  had  just  taken  the  third 
degree,  or  that  of  ‘entered  scholar,’  and 
was  on  his  way  home  from  his  examina¬ 
tion  at  Peking  when  he  met  with  his  ac¬ 
cident.” 

”  A  certain  amount  of  ability,  in¬ 
deed  !”  ejaculated  the  Prefect ;  “  why, 
the  whole  capital  rang  with  praises  of 
his  scholarship  ;  and  in  his  native  town 
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a  tablet  has  already  been  raised,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  conspicuous  success. 
However,  as  you  have  appealed  to  me 
officially  on  behalf  of  your  son,  1  will 
cause  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  will  let 
you  know  my  determination.” 

The  Prefect  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  the  reports  he  received,  both  of  the 
Wang  family  and  of  the  young  lady's 
uncle,  were  so  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
that  he  directed  his  secretary  to  write  a 
short  letter  to  Mr.  Wang,  stating  that 
he  must  decline  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

On  receipt  of  this  note,  the  look  of  cun¬ 
ning  which  usually  rested  on  the  coarse 
and  blurred  features  of  the  elder  Wang, 
changed  into  one  of  furious  hate. 
Never  having  been  accustomed  to  exer¬ 
cise  self-restraint  in  anything,  his  anger, 
like  the  many  .other  passions  which 
alternately  possessed  him,  raged  with 
unchecked  fury,  and  he  broke  out  with 
a  volley  of  imprecations,  calling  down 
endless  maledictions  on  the  Prefect  per¬ 
sonally,  and  casting  frightful  imputa¬ 
tions  on  the  honor  of  his  ancestors  both 
male  and  female.  Hearing  his  curses — 
for,  like  all  Chinamen,  Wang  found 
shouting  a  relief  to  his  feelings — Mrs. 
Wang  rushed  in  to  know  their  cause. 

“  Nicely  you  managed  matters  with 
the  Prefect’s  wife,  you  hideous  deform¬ 
ity  !”  screamed  her  infuriated  husband, 
as  she  entered.  “  The  hypocritical  prig 
now  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  marriage,  and  has  actually  returned, 
without  a  w'ord,  the  bill  of  exchange  tor 
a  thousand  taels  which  I  inclosed  him.” 

“  And  you  don’t  seem  to  have  done 
much  better  with  the  ‘  hypocritical  pri^’ 
yourself,”  replied  his  wife  ;  “  but  dont 
be  a  fool  ;  cursing  people’s  grand¬ 
mothers  won’t  do  you  any  good,  and 
certainly  won't  do  them  any  harm.  So 
just  sit  down  and  let  us  see  what  we  had 
better  do  in  the  circumstances.” 

These  words  fell 'like  a  cold  shower- 
bath  on  Wang.  In  his  heart  he  was 
afraid  of  his  wife,  who  was  both  cleverer 
and  more  unscrupulous  than  he  was,  and 
who,  having  been  the  instigator  of  most  of 
his  unrighteous  deeds,  was  in  possession 
of  secrets  which  left  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  even  his  liberty,  very  much  in  her 
power.  In  all  such  matters  as  were  at 
present  in  dispute,  therefore,  she  took 
the  lead,  and  on  this  occasion,  sat  her- 
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self  down  opposite  her  disturbed  lord, 
and  began — 

”  Well  now,  since  we  cannot  expect 
any  help  from  this  pattern  of  assumed 
virtue,  I  think  we  had  better  try  what 
the  girl’s  uncle  will  be  able  to  effect 
by  cajolery.  You  must  go  to  him  at 
once,  before  the  idea  gets  abroad  that 
the  Prefect  is  against  us,  and  persuade 
him  by  promises  of  money  to  represent 
to  his  niece  that  he  now  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  father  to  her,  and  that  as  such 
he  strongly  urges  her  to  agree  to  the 
mrflch.  Let  him  dangle  every  bait  likely 
to  catch  our  fish  that  he  can  think  of. 
He  should  enlarge  on  our  wealth,  on 
our  influence  with  the  official  classes, 
and  on  the  good  looks  and  engaging 
qualities  of  our  son.  Living  so  com¬ 
pleted  secluded  as  she  does,  she  is  not 
likely  to  have  heard  of  his  escapades, 
and  Chang  can  at  times  lay  the  paint  on 
thick,  I  know.  But  before  you  start, 
take  a  few  pipes  of  opium  to  steady 
your  nerves.  Your  hand  shakes  as 
though  you  had  the  ague,  and  you  look 
like  a  man  on  the  verge  of  the  Yellow 
Springs.”* 

This  last  advice  was  so  thoroughly 
congenial  that  Wang  at  once  retired  to 
follow  it.  His  wife,  having  compassion 
on  his  quivering  fingers,  accompanied 
him  to  his  study,  and  having  arranged 
his  pillow,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe. 
With  practised  skill,  she  mixed  the 
paste  with  a  long  needle,  and  gathering 
on  the  point  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  laid  it  neatly  in  the  small  orifice  in 
the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  flat- 
topped  wooden  receptacle  which  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  side  of  the  long  stem. 
When  thus  prepared,  she  handed  the 
pipe  to  her  recumbent  husband,  who 
eagerly  clutched  it,  and  applied  the 
pellet  of  opium  to  the  lamp  which  stood 
ready  lighted  on  the  divan.  The  effect 
of  the  first  few  whiffs  was  magical.  His 
face,  which  a  few  moments  before  had 
been  haggard  with  excitement,  and 
twitching  with  nervous  irritability,  now 
softened  down  into  a  calm  and  placid 
expression  ;  his  eyes  lost  their  restless, 
anxious  look  ;  and  his  limbs,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  with  muscular  rigidity, 
relaxed  their  tension.  Once,  twice,  and 
thrice,  did  Mrs.  Wang  refill  his  pipe  ; 
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and  then,  fearing  lest  a  prolonged  indul¬ 
gence  should  disincline  him  to  move, 
she  urged  him  to  rise  and  to  pay  his 
visit. 

Refreshed  and  calmed,  VVang  arose. 
All  his  excitement  had  disappeared  ;  and 
a  sensation  of  pleasurable  enjoyment, 
which  threw  a  rose-tinted  hue  even  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  it.  A  very  few  minutes 
sufficed  for  the  arrangement  of  his  toilet. 
The  application  of  a  damp  towel  to  his 
face  and  hands,  a  few  passes  of  a 
wooden  comb  to  smooth  backward  the 
stray  locks  which  had  escaped  from  his 
queue,  and  a  readjustment  of  his  cap 
and  robe,  were  all  that  were  needed  to  fit 
him  for  his  interview  with  Chang.  As 
he  was  borne  swiftly  through  the  streets 
he  leaned  back  in  his  sedan,  lost  in  a 
reverie,  in  which  he  saw,  as  in  a  dream, 
his  son  married  to  the  object  of  his  ad¬ 
miration,  himself  decorated  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  with  a  blue  button  in  exchange  for 
a  few  thousand  taels  ;  and  the  Prefect, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  being  carried  off 
to  prison.  Whether  this  last  vision  was 
suggested  or  not  by  an  official  procession 
which  he  encountered  on  the.  way,  will 
never  be  known  ;  for  so  lost  was  he  in 
dreamy  indifference  to  external  objects, 
that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  his  arch-enemy  in  the  same 
street,  although  his  chair  coolies  had,  as 
in  duty  bound,  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
road  while  "  the  great  man”  passed  on 
his  way. 

Having  been  warned  by  a  forerunner 
of  the  approaching  arrival  of  VVang, 
Chang  was  waiting  ready  to  receive  him. 
Profoundly  the  two  friends  bowed  to 
one  another  as  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  divan  ;  and  after  a  remark  or  two 
on  general  topics,  Wang  went  straight  to 
the  point.  He  related  the  Prefect’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  interfere,  and  then  enlarged  on 
the  proposal  indicated  by  his  wife,  and 
ended  up  by  making  Chang  the  offer  of 
a  round  sum  of  money  in  case  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arranging  matters  with  his 
niece.  Chang  listened  patiently,  feeling 
confident,  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
guest,  that  a  bribe  would  be  offered  him, 
and  being  well  assured  that  it  would  be 
the  inducement  held  out  last,  though  in 
reality  first,  in  importance.  The  sum 
named  settled  the  question  as  far  as 
Chang  was  concerned.  He  w'as  a  needy 


man,  being  considerably  in  debt  ;  and 
besides,  he  foresaw  that  if  he  could  once 
induce  his  nifce  to  regard  him  in  loco 
parentis^  he  would  be  able  to  get  into  his 
hands,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  brother’s  property.  This 
trust,  he  knew  well,  might  be  turned  to 
profitable  account,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  prospect  that  loomed  large  before 
him.  VV’hen,  therefore,  VV’^ang  ceased  to 
speak,  he  said,  with  effusion — 

"  I  have  listened  to  your  commands, 
and  have  been  overcome  with  admiration 
at  the  lucidity  of  your  expression,  the 
knowledge  you  possess  of  the  rites  of 
antiquity,  and  the  general  wisdom  of 
your  views.  It  remains  only  for  me  to 
say  that  I  will  obey  your  orders  to  the 
best  of  my  mean  ability,  and  that  I  re¬ 
gard  with  infinite  gratitude  your  munifi¬ 
cent  intentions  toward  your  ‘  younger 
brother.’  Let  me  now  offer  for  your 
refreshment  a  pipe  of  ‘  foreign  dirt  ’  ” 
Without  waiting  for  assent  Chang 
nodded  to  a  servant,  who,  being  evi¬ 
dently  to  the  manner  born,”  left  the 
room  and  speedily  returned  bearing  two 
small  lacquer-trays,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tained  an  opium-pipe  and  the  necessary 
adjuncts,  lly  the  side  of  both  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  Wang,  who  were  now  recum¬ 
bent,  he  placed  a  tray,  and  then  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  the  two  friends  to  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  intoxication.  Pipe  after 
pipe  they  smoked,  until  at  last  the  pipe 
dropped  from  their  mouths,  and  they 
passed  into  the  opium-smoker’s  paradise 
— a  state  of  dreamy  unconsciousness,  in 
which  strangely  fanciful  visions  passed 
before  their  otherwise  sightless  eyes,  and 
straifis  of  sweetest  music  charmed  and 
delighted  their  ears.  It  was  late  the  next 
morning  before  they  awoke,  and  it  was 
then  plain,  from  the  expression  of  their 
faces,  that  the  pleasurable  sensations  of 
the  early  part  of  the  night  had  long 
since  passed  away.  Their  eyes,  which 
were  surrounded  by  broad  black  rims, 
bore  a  haggard  and  painful  look.  .Their 
lips  were  blue  and  parched,  and  their 
complexions  wore  a  mahogany  hue,  as 
though  saturated  with  their  favorite 
narcotic.  Many  “  hairs  of  the  dog  that 
had  bitten  him”  and  some  hours’  quiet 
rest  v/ere  necessary  before  Chang  was  in 
a  fit  condition  to  pay  his  visit  of  persua¬ 
sion  to  his  niece.  When  at  last  he 
walked  across  to  her  house,  he  was 
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shown,  by  right  of  his  relationship,  into 
her  private  apartment — which  even  he 
could  not  fail  to  observe  was  prettily 
furnished  and  tastefully  adorned. 
Flowers  of  every  hue  and  shape — 
azaleas,  hydrangeas,  and  roses — were 
arranged  about  it  on  stands  in  symmet¬ 
rical  confusion  ;  while  on  the  tables  and 
sideboard  was  displayed  a  wealth  of 
ancient  bronzes,  cracked  china,  and  old 
enamel  vases,  which  would  have  driven 
Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
scrolls,  on  some  of  which  celebrated 
caligraphists  had  inscribed  sentences 
from  the  classics,  which  Chang  did  not 
very  well  understand  ;  and  on  others, 
distant  hills,  dotted  with  temples  and 
enlivened  by  waterfalls,  were  depicted 
by  old  masters.  One  cool  and  shady 
scene,  representing  two  old  men  placing 
at  chess  on  a  mountain-top  beneath  a 
wide  spreading  pine-tree,  and  attended 
by  bo)s  bearing  pipes  and  flasks,  which 
might  prossibly  be  supposed  to  contain 
tea,  especially  attracted  his  attention  ; 
and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  it,  that  he  was  quite  una¬ 
ware  that  an  even  more  attractive  object 
had  entered  the  room.  Plum-blossom, 
for  so  the  new  arrival  ,was  named, 
seemed  at  first  indisposed  to  interrupt 
her  uncle’s  meditation,  and  stood  watch¬ 
ing  him,  holding  the  door  in  her  hand. 
She  had  evidently  attired  herself  with 
some  care.  Her  hair  was  trimly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  bunch  on  each  side,  after 
the  manner  of  maidens  ;  while  a  short 
fringe  drooped  over  her  forehead,  which 
was  both  high  and  broad.  Her  silken 
robe  hung  in  gmceful  folds  over  her 
plaited  satin  petticoat,  from  beneath 
which  her  small  embroidered  shoes  ob¬ 
truded  their  toes.  In  figure  she  was 
tall  ;  and  her  features,  which  were  fine 
and  sharply  marked,  told  a  tale  of  high 
breeding  and  intelligence.  Her  eyes 
w’ere  large  and  well  opened,  and  paid 
their  tribute  to  her  race  by  being  slightly 
drawn  up  toward  the  outside  comer. 
Her  complexion  needed  neither  powder 
nor  rouge  to  add  to  its  beauty  ;  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  generally 
was  bright  and  mobile.  Even  Chang, 
when  she  advanced  to  meet  him,  rose  to 
greet  her  with  admiring  cordiality. 

After  the  first  compliments  were  over, 
Chang  proceeded  to  open  the  object  of 


his  visit.  “  You  are  aware,  my  niece,” 
said  he,  "how  much  your  future  has 
been  in  my  mind  since  your  father  has 
been  engaged  in  his  present  distant  and 
doubtful  service.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  saying  of  Mencius,  that 
‘  when  a  boy  is  born,  the  desire  of  his 
parents  is  that  he  may  found  a  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  from  the  time  a  girl  appears 
in  the  world,  the  main  object  of  her 
parents  is  to  see  her  married  nor  need 
I  go  on  to  quote  to  you  the  sage’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  all  such  who  so  far  forsake 
the  right  path  as  to  bore  holes  in  parti¬ 
tion  walls  and  peep  behind  screens  to 
catch  glimpses  of  persons  of  the  other 
sex”  (this  was  a  stab  at  Mr.  Iron). 
”  Now,  as  I  cannot  but  regard  myself  in 
the  light  of  your  father,  I  feel  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  urge  you  to  give  your 
consent  to  be  betrothed.  I  have  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  young  men  of  equal 
rank  with  yourself  in  the  district,  and 
with  one  consent  my  informants  join  in 
extolling  the  young  Mr.  Wang,  of 
whom  I  have  before  spoken  to  you,  as 
being  in  every  way  a  carp  among  min¬ 
nows,  and  a  phoenix  among  magpies.” 

”  If  the  minnows  are  drunkards  and 
magpies  routs,  that  is  true  enough,” 
muttered  Violet,  Plum-blossom’s  at¬ 
tendant  maiden,  who,  standing  behind 
her  mistress’s  chair,  had  listened  with 
ill-concealed  disgust  to  Chang’s  address. 
Fortunately  Chang’s  senses  were  not 
very  acute,  and  the  interpolation  was 
unnoticed  by  him. 

“  But,  uncle,”  answered  Plum-blos¬ 
som,  “  though  it  is  true  that  my  father 
is  engaged  on  a  distant  mission  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long 
time,  yet  I  have  no  right  to  assume 
either  that  he  is  dead — which  may  the 
Fates  forbid — or  that  he  may  not  at  any 
moment  return  ;  and  according  to  the 
”  Book  of  Rites,”  it  is  the  father  who 
should  betroth  his  daughter.  My  obvi¬ 
ous  duty  is  therefore  to  wait  until  1  hear 
something  definite  either  from  him  or  of 
him.” 

“  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true  in  a 
general  way,"  said  Chang  ;  “  but  even 
the  sages  acknowledged  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  was  allowable, 
and  sometimes  even  necessary,  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  common  usage.  Now 
yours  is  a  case  where  such  a  departure 
is  plainly  called  for.  1  have  talked  over 
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the  matter  with  the  Prefect,”  added 
Chang,  with  some  slight  embarrassment, 

“  and  he  is  entirely  of  my  opinion.” 

”  That  certainly  adds  weight  to  your 
arguments,”  answered  Plum-blossom 
demurely  ;  ”  for  though  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  Prefect,  1  have 
repeatedly  heard  of  his  fame  as  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  uprightness.  So  I  will 
go  as  far  as  to  say,  uncle,  that  if  you 
choose  to  act  in  all  respects  a  father’s 
part  in  this  matter,  I  will  give  my  con¬ 
sent.  But,  tell  me,  have  you  spoken  on 
the  subject  to  the  young  gentleman  him¬ 
self  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  paying 
me  compliments  behind  my  back” 

“  I  have  spoken  to  him  several  times 
about  the  match,'  ’  replied  Chang  ;  “  but 
I  should  no  more  think  of  attempting 
to  compliment  you,  as  you  say,  than  I 
should  try  to  whiten  a  cloth  washed  in 
the  waters  of  the  Han  or  Keang  and 
bleached  in  the  sun.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  your  good  sense  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  this  moment.  1  felt 
convinced  that  a  girl  of  your  perception 
and  wisdom  would  fall  into  the  proposal 
which  I,  wholly  and  entirely  in  your 
interest,  have  so  repeatedly  made  you. 
And  now  you  know  there  will  be  a 
number  of  arrangements  to  be  made,” 
said  Chang,  determined  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot  ;  ”  and  first  of  all,  you 
must  send  to  your  future  husband  the 
eight  characters  representing  the  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour  of  your  birth, 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  fort¬ 
une-teller.” 

“  But  already,  uncle,”  said  Plum- 
blossom,  ”  you  are  breaking  your  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  remember,  if  you  break 
yours,  I  may  break  mine.  You  under¬ 
took  to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  me, 
and  it  is  therefore  for  you  to  send  the 
Pdtsze'  (eight  characters). 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
not  retreat  from  my  engagement,”  re¬ 
plied  Chang  ;  “  but  that  there  may  not 
be  any  mistake,  I  should  like  you  to 
write  me  a  draft  of  the  characters,  that 
I  may  send  them  to  be  copied  in  gold, 
and  that,”  he  added  aside,  ”  I  may 
hold  your  own  handwriting  as  evidence 
against  you,  if,  by  any  chance,  you 
should  turn  fickle  and  change  your 
mind.” 

”  Certainly  and  calling  for  paper 
and  pencil.  Plum-blossom  wrote  down 


eight  cyclical  characters,  and  presented 
them  to  her  uncle. 

”  Oh,  lady,  what  have  you  done  ?” 
exclaimed  Violet,  wringing  her  hands 
as  the  door  closed  on  Chang  ;  “  if  you 
only  knew  as  much  about  that  young 
Wang  as  I  do,  you  would  die  sooner 
than  marry  him.  He  is  a  brawler,  a 
drunkard,  an  opium-smoker,  a — ” 

”  Hush  !”  said  her  mistress  ;  ”  per¬ 
haps  I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do. 
And  now  listen  to  what  I  say.  Don’t 
feel  or  express  surprise  at  anything  I 
say  or  do  in  this  matter  ;  and  as  to  the 
outside  world,  keep  your  eves  and  ears 
open  and  your  mouth  shut.” 

The  look  of  despair  which  had  taken 
possession  of  Violet’s  quaint-looking 
features  gradually  gave  way  under  the 
influence  of  these  words  to  one  .of  sur¬ 
prised  bewilderment.  Her  narrow  slits 
of  eyes  opened  their  widest  as  she  gazed 
with  a  searching  look  on  the  features  of 
her  mistress.  By  degrees  she  appeared 
to  gather  comfort  from  her  inspection, 
and  she  promised  implicit  obedience  to 
the  instructions  given  her. 

In  the  house  of  Chang  there  was  wild 
rejoicing  over  fhe  event.  Only  Mrs. 
Chang  seemed  to  have  any  misgiving. 
”  I  cannot  make  the  girl  out,”  she  said. 
“  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  she 
vowed  and  declared  she  would  not  listen 
to  the  match,  and  now,  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  resistance,  she  gives  way.  I 
hope  she  won’t  change  her  mind  again 
as  suddenly.” 

”  There  is  no  danger  of  her  doing 
that,”  replied  her  husband,  ”  for  I  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  write  out  her  natal  char¬ 
acters  with  her  own  hand,  and  here  is 
the  paper and  so  saying  he  drew 
from  his  sleeve  the  paper  given  him  by 
Plum-blossom.  “  But,”  he  added, 
”  she  insists  that  as  I  am  acting  in  the 
place  of  her  father  in  this  matter,  / 
must  have  the  characters  cut  out  in  gold 
leaf,  and  the  cards  prepared  to  send  to 
the  bridegroom.  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  do  this,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  not  got  the  money  by’  me 
to  pay  for  them.” 

“  Oh,”  Wang  will  find  the  money 
readily  enough.  Go  [round  to  him  at 
once  and  ask  for  it.  and  a  little  more  in 
addition  ;  and  when  the  cards  are 
ready,  our  eldest  son  shall  act  as  emis¬ 
sary  to  take  them  to  the  bridegroom. 
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It  was  a  clever  thought  to  get  her  to  put 
pen  to  paper.” 

Mrs.  Chang  was  right.  Wang  pro¬ 
duced  the  money  almost  with  eagerness, 
and  signalized  the  subsequent  appear¬ 
ance  of  )oung  Chang  with  the  card  by 
a  sumptuous  feast.  In  due  course,  also, 
the  bridegroom,  having  prepared  numer¬ 
ous  and  costly  wedding-gifts,  sent  word 
to  Chang  that  on  a  given  day  he 
would  “  humbly  venture  to  send  his 
paltry  offering”  to  the  young  lady’s 
”  princely  mansion.”  On  receipt  of  this 
gratifying  intimation  Chang  went  in  high 
spirits  to  warn  his  niece  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  ceremony. 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  said  the  young 
lady,  ”  in  the  absence  of  my  father,  and 
in  this  empty  and  dismantled  house,  I 
could  not  possibly  receive  the  presents. 
It  would  be  neither  proper  to  do  so, 
nor  would  it  be  respectful  to  young  Mr. 
Wang.  As  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  the  wedding-card  for  me,  the  re¬ 
turn  presents  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  carried  to  your  house  ;  and 
besides,  j  cannot  help  feeling  that  as 
you  have  undertaken  so  much  expense 
on  my  behalf,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
presents,  whatever  they  may  be  worth, 
should  belong  to  you.” 

“  Your  wisdom  and  discretion  really 
astonish  me,”  said  Chang,  who  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  delight  at  the  pros-, 
pect  of  turning  the  presents  into  gold  ; 
”  but  while  assenting,  on  the  gtound  of 
propriety,  to  the  arrangement  you  pro¬ 
pose.  I  think  the  card  of  thanks  had 
better  be  in  your  handwriting.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Plum-blossom  ; 
”  but  it  must  of  course  run  in  your 
name,  as  it  would  have  done  in  my 
father's  name  had  he  been  here.” 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  and  inscribed 
a  card  of  thanks.  ”  There  I  think  that 
will  do.  Listen  to  what  1  have  wiiiten  : 

*  Chang  Teming  bows  his  head  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  wedding  presents 
sent  to  his  daughter.' 

”  Why  put  ‘  liis  daughter'  ?  objected 
Chang  doubtingly.  Young  Wang  is 
not  going  to  marry  my  poor,  ugly 
daughter — I  wish  he  were  ;  it  is  you,  my 
niece.  ’ 

”  But  as  you  have,  with  so  much  kind¬ 
ness  and  disinterestedness,  taken  upon 
yourself  the  part  of  a  father  toward  me, 
it  follows  that  I  must  be  your  daughter. 


To  call  yourself  ‘  my  father,’  and  me 
‘  your  niece,'  would  make  people  laugh 
and  wonder.” 

“  Very  well,  be  it  as  you  will,”  re¬ 
joined  Chang,  overcome  by  Plum-blos¬ 
som’s  logic. 

The  new  view  proposed  by  his  niece 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  presents  gave 
Chang  an  additionally  keen  interest  in 
their  arrival  and  value  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  on  the  score  of  costliness  could 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than 
they  were.  As  soon  as  he  had  carefully 
arranged  them  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
family  hall,  he  invited  Pluttr-blossom 
over  to  inspect  them.  She  expressed 
admiration  at  the  taste  shown  in  their 
choice,  and  at  their  great  intrinsic  value, 
and  congratulated  her  uncle  on  their 
acquisition,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  she  had  no  brother,  the  bulk  of 
the  family  property  would,  she  supposed, 
like  these  presents,  pass  into  his  posses¬ 
sion. 

“  But  whatever  happens,”  said  Chang, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  all 
such  sordid  ideas  were  abhorrent  to  him, 
”  remember  I  shall  always  consider  you 
as  a  daughter,  and  hope  that  you  will 
in  the  same  way  look  upon  me  in  the  light 
of  a  father.” 

If  Chang  had  observed  closely  his 
niece’s  face  as  he  spoke,  he  would  have 
seen  an  expression  of  suppressed  amuse¬ 
ment,  which  might  either  have  suggested 
to  him  the  possibility  that  she  had 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  his  disinteres¬ 
tedness,  or  given  him  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  scheme  lurked  beneath  her 
seemingly  extremely  yielding  demeanor. 
But  his  mind  was  just  then  so  full  of 
the  prospect  of  freedom  from  debt  and 
of  large  perquisites,  that  such  a  trivial 
matter  as  his  niece’s  face  was  obviously 
beneath  his  notice. 

To  young  Wang  the  favorable  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  delight,  and  was  marred  only 
by  the  enforced  exeicise  of  patience  re¬ 
quired  by  the  astrologer,  who,  after  com¬ 
paring  the  ticket  of  nativity  sent  by 
Chang  with  that  of  the  intending  bride¬ 
groom,  had  pronounced  that  the  15th  of 
the  next  month  was  the  date  prescribed 
by  fortune  for  the  nuptials.  At  last  the 
fateful  day  a'rived,  as  all  days  will,  how¬ 
ever  long  waited  for  ;  and  at  early  morn 
the  impatient  bridegroom  sent  his  best- 
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man  to  Chang  to  announce  that  on  that 
same  evening  he  should  come  to  claim 
his  bride.  Chang  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  impatience  sufficiently  to  perform 
properly  the  duties  of  a  host  to  the  wel¬ 
come  emissary  ;  and  no  sooner  had  that 
young  gentleman  executed  his  last  bow 
outside  the  front  door,  than  his  enter¬ 
tainer  hurried  over  to  Plum-blossom  to 
warn  her  of  the  bridegroom’s  intended 
arrival.  Demurely  the  young  lady 
listened  to  her  uncle’s  excited  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  with  an  expression  of 
assumed  unconsciousness  on  her  uplifted 
face,  replied  : 

“  But,  my  dear  uncle,  although  I  am 
profoundly  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  my  cousin,  Autumn-leaf,  yet 
you  can  hardly  expect  me,  I  am  sure, 
in  my  present  condition  of  doubt  as  to 
my  father’s  whereabouts,,  and  even  his 
life,  to  appear  at  the  wedding  ;  and  I 
am  at  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  why 
you,  who  must  have  so  much  to  do, 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  me  in  such  haste  of  the  coming 
event.” 

Surprise,  doubt,  fear,  and  anger 
coursed  in  turn  across  Chang’s  features 
as  these  words  fell  upon  his  confused 
ears  ;  and  when  his  niece  ceased  to 
speak,  all  four  sensations  found  full 
expression  both  in  his  countenance  and 
voice. 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  he  hissed 
out,  ”  of  ^peaking  of  my  daughter’s 
marriage  ?  Are  you  joking,  or  are  you 
trying  to  play  me  false  ?  It  is  you  that 
young  Wang  is  coming  to  marry,  and  it 
is  you  he  shall  marry  this  very  night.” 

My  dear  uncle,  you  are  strangely 
inconsistent  in  this  matter.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  think,  you  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  wedding  cards  were  made 
out  m  the  name  of  ‘  your  daughter,’  and 
that  when  the  presents  arrived  at  your 
house — not  at  minct  remember,  uncle — 
you  returned  thanks  for  ‘  your  daughter.’ 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  my  cousin  was  the 
intended  bride  ;  for  had  you  meant  me, 
you  would  have  spoken  of  me  as  your 
‘  youngest  daughter,’  or  ‘  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter’  ;  but  there  was  no  such  qualifica¬ 
tion,  was  there,  uncle  ?  I  can  assure 
you,  also,  that  I  have  no  present  inten¬ 
tion  of  marrying,  and  least  of  all  marry¬ 
ing  such  a  man  as  Wang,  who,  though 
he  enjoys  the  benefit  of  your  friendship, 
Naw  Skuxs.— VoL.  XXX IX.,  No.  2 


would  hardly,  I  fear,  prove  a  congenial 
companion  to  me.”  Plum-blossom 
could  not  deny  herself  this  Parthian 
shot. 

Chang  listened  like  one  thunder¬ 
struck  ;  then  springing  from  his  chair, 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
long  strides,  giving  vent  to  h^s  passion 
in  violent  and  most  unoriental  gesticu¬ 
lations. 

“  You  deceitful  wretch  !”  he  cried, 
”  do  you  suppose  1  am  going  to  be 
cheated  and  outraged  by  an  ignorant 
young  *girl  like  you  ?  I’ll  you 

marry  Wang  ;  and,”  he  added,'  as  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  “  though 
you  may  think  yourself  very  clever,  you 
have  forgotten  that  you  have  left  an  evi¬ 
dence  in  my  hand  of  your  consent  to 
the  match.  A  murderer,  you  know, 
ought  to  destroy  his  weapon,  and  a 
thief  should  hide  his  crowbar  ;  but  you 
have  given  me,  in  your  own  handwriting, 
the  evidence  against  you.  I  have  only 
to  produce  your  autograph-ticket  of 
nativity  before  the  Prefect,  and  he  would 
order  you  to  fulfil  the  contract.” 

This  last  retort  Chang  expected  would 
have  silenced  Plum- blossom,  or  at  least 
disconcerted  her,  but  her  outward  calm 
was  unruffled. 

”  Your  answer  would  be  complete, 
uncle,”  she  replied,  with  almost  a  smile, 
“  but  for  one  small  circumstance,  which, 
strangely  enough,  you  appear  to  have 
overlooked.  The  cyclical  characters  on 
the  ticket  represented  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  hour  of  my  cousin’s  birth,  not 
mine.” 

The  sound  of  a  chuckle  of  suppressed 
laughter  from  behind  the  door  where 
Violet  was  hidden,  was  interrupted  by  a 
vehement  outburst  from  Chang. 

”  You  lie  !”  he  shouted  ;  "  and  I  will 
prove  it.”  So  saying,  he  burst  out  of  the 
room  so  suddenly  that  he  nearly  knocked 
down  Violet,  who  was  in  the  act  ot  peep¬ 
ing  round  the  corner  to  watch  the  effect 
of  her  mistress’s  words. 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !”  she  exclaimed,  as 
Chang’s  retreating  figure  disappeared, 
”  how  could  you  be  so  calm  and  quiet 
when  he  was  raging  so 

”  Because,”  replied  Plum-blossom, 
”  I  had  him  in  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
being  conscious  of  my  own  integrity  and 
of  his  evil  intentions.  Don't  you  re¬ 
member  how  Confucius  played  a  tune  on 
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his  lyre  when  he  and  his  disciples  were  You  had  better  not  be  in  too  ^reat 


attacked  by  banditti  ?  And  if  he  could 
show  such  indifference  to  danger  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  so  great  peril,  should  not 
1  be  able  to  preserve  a  calm  demeanor 
in  the  presence  of  this  storming  bully  ?” 

The  sound  of  Chang’s  returning  foot¬ 
steps  drQve  Violet  again  into  her  place 
of  concealment.  "  There,”  he  said  as 
he  entered  the  room,  ”  is  the  paper  you 
gave  me  ;  and  now  deny  your  own  hand¬ 
writing  if  you  dare.’' 

“  Please  sit  down,  uncle,  and  let  me 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  What 
was  the  date  of  my  birth  ?” 

“You  were  born  on  the  15  th  of  the 
eighth  month,  in  the  second  watch.  I 
and  your  father  were,  as  it  happened, 
drinking  to  the  full  moon  when  the  news 
was  brought  us.” 

“  And  when  did  your  daughter. 
Autumn-leaf,  first  see  the  light  ?” 

”  On  the  6th  of  the  sixth  month,  as  I 
well  remember  ;  for  the  weather  was  so 
intensely  hot  that  her  mother’s  life  was 
in  danger.” 

“And  now,  uncle,  will  you  read  the 
date  represented  by  the  cyclical  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  paper  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand  ?” 

”  Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
cyclical  characters,”  replied  Chang. 
”  Such  knowledge,”  he  added  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  ”  is 
only  fit  for  astrologers  and  women.” 
”  Is  it  possible,”  said  Plum-blossom,  in 
a  tone  of  revengeful  mockery,  “  that  with 
your  wide  circle  of  knowledge,  you  don’t 
understand  these  simple  characters  ? 
Well,  then,  let  me,  ‘  ignorant  young  girl’ 
as  I  am,  explain  them  to  you.  These 
first  characters,  Ke  wei,  stand  for  the 
month  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Serpent  month,  which,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  is  the  sixth  month.” 

”  Yes,  I  know  that.” 

**  Well,  these  next  characters,  Ked  yin, 
represent  the  sixth  day  of  the  month, 
and  this  is,  therefore,  the  date  of  my 
cousin’s  birth,  and  not  of  mine — the 
year  of  our  births  being  the  same.” 

“  You  have  atiernpted  to  ruin  me,”  he 
said,  ”  by  an  abominable  fraud  ;  but  I 
will  be  even  with  you.  I  will  impeach 
you  before  the  Prefect,  and  then  see 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law  as  easily  as  you 
think  you  have  from  mine.” 


a  hurry,  uncle.  From  things  I  have 
lately  heard,  the  Prefect  has  not  been 
altogether  acting  with  you  in  this  matter  ; 
and  if  1  were  to  charge  you  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  decoy  me  into  a  marriage  in  the 
absence  of  father  and  against  my  con¬ 
sent,  it  might  go  hardly  with  you.” 

“What  does  it  matter?’’  groaned  the 
wretched  man,  as  he  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair  ;  ”  I  am  ruined,  whatever 
happens.  So  what  can  I  do  better  than 
either  throw  myself  into  the  well  or  take 
a  dose  of  gold-leaf,  and  so  end  my  mis¬ 
eries  ?’’ 

”  I  have  a  better  plan  than  either  of 
those  you  suggest,”  said  Plum-blossom  : 
“  and  if  you  will  listen  to  my  advice,  I 
think  1  can  get  you  out  of  your  diffi¬ 
culty.  You  would  like  to  have  your 
daughter  married,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Does  not  a  weary  man  long  to  throw 
his  burden  off  his  back  ?” 

”  Very  well,  then,  why  should  you  not 
throw  this  burden  into  the  lap  of  young 
Wang  ?  He  has  throughout  the  busi¬ 
ness  negotiated  for  ‘your  daughter’  ; 
then  let  him  take  your  daughter.” 

“  but  he  will  discover  the  fraud.” 

"  Not  until  it  is  too  late.  He  won't 
see  her  face  until  she  is  his  wife,  and 
then  he  will  be  ashamed  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  hoodwinked.” 

“  Well,”  said  Chang,  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  reflection,  “  as  it  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  I  will  risk  it.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  ;  and  the  least 
you  can  do,  after  the  way  you  have  be¬ 
haved,  is  to  come  over  and  help  us  with 
the  arrangements,  for  young  Wang  is  to 
be  here  this  evening.” 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  the  unnat¬ 
ural  allies  went  to  propose  their  scheme 
to  Autumn-leaf.  That  young  lady,  who 
was  as  free  from  any  bashfulness  or  re¬ 
fined  feeling  as  her  worthy  parent,  was 
delighted  at  the  idea.  Being  very  plain 
in  appearance  and  ungainly  in  figure, 
she  had  entertained  but  faint  hopes  of 
matrimony,  and  the  prospect,  therefore, 
of  gaining  a  husband  so  rich  as  young 
Wang  was  charming  beyond  measure  to 
her.  She  at  once  consented  to  play  the 
part  required,  and,  without  a  moment’s 
loss  of  time,  prepared  to  bedeex , herself 
for  the  occasion.  Anticipating  a  mar¬ 
riage,  though  not  having  been  certain  of 
the  exact  day,  Chang  had  arranged 
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everything  in  readiness  except  the  bride. 
The  decorations  and  scarlet  hangings 
were  all  at  hand,  and  a  very  few  hours’ 
work  sufficed  to  adorn  the  family  hall 
and  altar  with  the  splendors  usual  on 
such  occasions.  But  the  bride  was  not 
so  easily  beautified.  However,  after 
all  the  resources  of  Plum-blossom's  ward¬ 
robe,  as  well  as  her  own,  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  in  choosing  dresses  and  petti¬ 
coats  which  became  her  best,  she  was 
pronounced  presentable.  Much  the  con¬ 
federates  trusted  to  the  long  red  veil 
which  was  to  cover  her  face  and  person 
until  her  arrival  at  her  new  home  ;  and 
minute  were  the  directions  which  Plum- 
blossom  gave  her  for  concealing  her 
features  until  the  next  morning. 

“  Assume  a  modesty,  even  if  you  don’t 
feel  bashful.  Shrink  within  the  curtains 
when  your  husband  approaches  you, 
and  protest  against  his  keeping  the  lamp 
alight.  If  in  the  morning  there  should 
be  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  his  part,  try 
to  soften  him  with  tears  ;  and  if  that 
should  prove  unavailing,  pretend  to  be 
in  despair  and  threaten  suicide.  No 
man  likes  a  fuss  and  a  scandal  ;  and 
after  a  time,  you  may  be  quite  sure  he 
will  settle  down  quietly.” 

Primed  with  this  excellent  advice. 
Autumn-leaf  went  through  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  day  without  betraying  herself. 
The  awkwardness  with  which  she  en¬ 
tered  the  audience  hall  and  bowed  to 
the  bridegroom  was  put  down  by  himself 
and  his  friends  to  natural  timidity.  The 
remaining  rites  she  executed  faultlessly. 
Sne  did  reverence  to  neaven  and  earth 
and  to  her  ancestors,  and  finally  entered 
the  bridal  sedan-chair  which  was  to 
carry  her  to  her  new  home  with  com¬ 
plete  composure,  much  to  the  relief  ot 
her  rather,  who  all  day  long  was  so 
tremulous  with  nervous  excitement, 
that,  from  time  to  time,  he  was  co/ii- 
pelled  to  seek  courage  from  his  opium- 
pipe.  When  at  last  the  doors  were  shut 
on  'the  bridal  pair  his  gratification  was 
great,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
painfully  mingled  with  a  sense  of  the 
possible  evil  consequences  which  might 
very  likely  ensue  on  the  course  he  had 
taken.  However,  for  the  present  there 


was  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  he  wisely 
determined  to  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Wang’s  face 
when  he  wakes  to-morrow  morning,”  said 
Violet,  laughing,  as  she  followed  her 
mistress  back  to  her  apartments. 

”  But,”  she  added,  as  the  sound  of  loud 
raps  were  heard  at  the  front  door, 

”  who  can  that  be  knocking  at  the  street 
gate  so  violently  ?  He  cannot,  surely, 
have  found  out  the  trick  already  ?  If 
he  has,  what  will  you  do  ?” 

The  first  question  was  soon  answered, 
for  just  as  she  finished  speaking,  a  ser¬ 
vant  announced  that  the  Prefect  had 
sent  his  secretary  to  inquire  whether 
Plum-blossom’s  marriage,  which  he  had 
only  just  heard  was  in  course  of  per¬ 
formance,  was  taking  place  with  her  full 
consent  or  not,  as  he  was  prepared  to 
interfere  in  case  she  was  being  coerced  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hand  her  a 
letter  from  her  father,  which  had  been 
forwarded  with  the  usual  official  dis¬ 
patches  from  Peking. 

“  Beg  the  secretary  to  assure  the  Pre¬ 
fect,”  replied  Plum-blossom,  “  that  his 
infinite  kindness  toward  me  is  deeply 
engraven  on  my  heart ;  and  to  inform 
him  that,  happily  for  me,  it  was  not  I 
who  was  married  this  evening  but  my 
cousin.” 

With  impatience  and  deep  emotion 
Plum-blossom  jiow  turned  to  open  her 
father’s  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
brought  tears  of  delight  to  her  eyes,  and 
caused  Violet  to  perform  a  dance  as 
nearly  resembling  a  fandango  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  with  feet  just  two  inches  and  a  half 
long.  That  the  President  should  have 
returned  from  the  frontier  covered  with  * 
honors  was  only  what  Plum-blossom 
felt  might  have  been  looked  for  ;  but 
that  he  expected  to  arrived  at  Ping-chow 
on  the  very  next  day,  was  a  cause  of 
unspieakable  joy  and  relief  to  her.  I'his, 
howe\er,  was  not  quite  all  the  news  the 
letter  contained.  ”  I  am  bringing  with 
me,”  wrote  her  father,  ‘‘a  young  Mr. 
Tieh,  to  whose  foresight  and  courage  I 
mainly  attribute  the  successful  issue  of 
my  mission. — Bloukwood' s  Magazine. 
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Tht  following  extracts  are  translated 
from  a  diary  recently  published  by  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  Chinese  Minister  to 
England  and  France.  The  narrative, 
which  embraces  a  period  of  little  more 
than  half  a  year,  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  Minister’s  appointment  in  Pekitig 
and  ending  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  incidents  of  the 
voyage  and  the  places  visited  on  the 
way.  Only  those  portions  of  the  work 
have  been  translated  which  seem  to 
reflect  the  writer’s  views  on  matters  of 
general  interest.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
living  Chinaman  who  is  better  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  on  foreign  ques¬ 
tions  than  the  accomplished  author  of 
these  papers.  As  the  son  of  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  statesman,  Tseng  Kuofan,  he  has 
seen  much  of  official  life  in  his  native 
country,  and  to  the  experience  thus 
acquired  he  has,  in  later  years,  added 
an  advantage  rarely  possessed  by  his 
countrymen,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  our  language  and  national  habits. 

Canten. 

J.  N.  Jordan,  Translator. 

1.  Feelings  before  starting  on  his 
Mission. 

# 

The  Ministers,  Shen  and  Pao,  called 
upon  me  in  Peking  and  stopped  a  long 
time.  They  expressed  their  concern  at 
the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  perils 
of  the  voyage,  and  soothed  me  with 
kind  and  comforting  words.  I  felt  that 
the  journey,  though  distant,  was  not,  in 
these  days  of  rapid  steam-communica¬ 
tion,  attended  with  more  trouble  or 
hardship  than  one  performed  by  a 
fellow-officer  in  going  to  his  post  in 
Yunnan,  Kansuh,  or  some  other  remote 
province  of  the  Empire.  The  sea- 
voyage  had,  no  doubt,  its  risks,  but  still 
man’s  portion  of  ill  or  good  in  this  world 
is  allotted  at  his  birth,  and  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  inevitable.  Neither  of 
these  considerations  had  given  me  much 
concern  since  I  received  my  appoint¬ 
ment.  What  really  did  alarm  me  was 
the  weight  of  responsibility  attached  to 
the  post,  which  was  greater  than  my 
poor  abilities  were  fitted  to  undertake. 


My  father’s  reputation  had  spread  to  the 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  and  any  mistake 
which  I,  his  son,  would  commit  would 
involve  his  fair  name.  His  excellency 
Kuo,  too,  had  gained  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  foreigners,  and  in  now  becom¬ 
ing  his  successor  I  was  deeply  apprehen¬ 
sive  that,  compared  with  him.  any  short¬ 
comings  would  be  only  too  apparent 
These  fears  haunted  me  night  and  day. 
My  friends  argued  that  the  fact  of  my 
father’s  services  being  so  well  known  in 
Western  countries  would  render  my 
mission  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
Others  said  that  the  Minister  Kuo  had 
pioneered  the  way,  and  that  1  had  only 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  They  all 
tried  to  console  me  by  presenting  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  hut  paid  no 
heed  to  the  other  side. 

II.  National  Characteristics  of 
THE  French  and  English. 

The  French  and  English  are  both 
fond  of  lauding  their  own  national 
customs,  and  in  finding  flaws  in  those  of 
other  countries.  My  French  interpreter 
jeered  at  the  English,  and  my  English 
interpreter  ridiculed  the  F'rench. 

A  Chinese  going  to  Europe  suffers 
from  two  difficulties,  to  which  he  finds 
it  very  hard  to  accustom  himself  :  one 
is  the  confined  nature  of  the  house 
accommodation,  the  other  the  high 
price  of  everything.  In  the  West  the 
cost  of  ground  for  building  purposes  is 
enormous,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
people  are  obliged  to  live  in  houses 
eight  or  nine  stories  high.  Not  only 
this,  but  so  sparing  are  they  of  land  in 
constructing  their  houses,  that  there  are 
generally  one  or  two  pits  underground, 
which  serve  as  kitchens  and  wine-cellars. 
Their  parks  and  gardens,  however,  are 
laid  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and 
care  is  taken  to  copy  nature  in  all  its 
wild  simplicity.  These  resorts  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  vary  in  size  from  one 
to  three  miles  in  circumference.  Here 
they  show  no  disposition  to  stint  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter  of  land,  and  bestow 
much  care  upon  the  neat  arrangement  of 
such  places,  thereby  embodying  the 
maxim  transmitted  by  Mencius,  that, 
“  if  the  people  are  made  to  share  in  the 
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means  of  enjoyment,  they  will  cherish 
no  feelings  of  discontent.  '*  Both  France 
and  England  are  at  one  in  the  abov^ 
respect. 

T'he  English  excel  in  their  use  of  ways 
and  means  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
the  French  delight  in  extravagance  and 
waste.  With  the  former  the  result  of 
the  general  eagerness  to  get  rich  is  that 
everything,  however  inferior  in  quality, 
is  high-priced,  while  with  the  latter, 
extravagance  has  become  a  national 
habit,  and  prices  know  no  bounds. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  a  difference,  however,  which 
entails  the  same  inconvenience  upon  the 
traveller  in  either  case. 

III.  Proposals  for  the  Advancement 

OF  China  in  her  Relations  with 

P'oREiGN  Countries. 

At  Shanghai  I  met  Chang  Huan-lun, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  attainments.  He  submitted  to 
me  six  propositions,  which  evince  such 
orginality  of  thought  and  such  depth  of 
insight,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
random  assertions  one  often  hears,  that 
I  reproduce  them  here.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

I.  The  necessity  of  contracting  a  firm 
alliance  with  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  Russian  aggression. 

The  condition  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  is  analogous  to  that  of  China 
in  the  time  of  the  seven  States.  Russia 
represents  the  Stale  of  Ch’in,  England 
the  State  of  Ch’i,  and  Turkey  that  of 
Wei.  As  long  as  the  people  of  Ch’in 
were  prevented  from  carrying  out  their 
designs  upon  the  State  of  Wei,  they  were 
unable  to  make  encroachments  upon  the 
other  States  ;  and  in  like  manner,  as 
long  as  Russia  is  kept  from  having  her 
way  in  Turkey,  she  will  be  unable  to 
override  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  people 
of  Ch’in  made  terms  with  the  Slate  of 
Ch’i,  with  the  aid  of  which  they  annihi¬ 
lated  the  State  of  Wei,  and  it  was  by 
this  alliance  that  the  Ch’in  eventually 
succeeded  in  annexing  the  whole  six 
countries.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Eng¬ 
land,  while  ostensibly  protecting  Tur¬ 
key,  in  reality  acts  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it  is  England’s 
intervention  that  alone  prevents  Russia 
from  carrying  out  her  designs  upon 
Turkey.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  the 
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representatives  of  the  other  Powers 
maintained  an  attitude  of  indecision  and 
indifference,  evidently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  protection  of  Turkey  and 
the  defence  of  India  were  matters  which 
concerned  England  only.  This  was  in 
a  sense  true  enough,  but  it  ignored  the 
fact  that  India’s  danger  was  England’s 
danger,  and  that  danger  to  England 
meant  danger  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Nor  is  it  only  Europe  which  is  so  affect¬ 
ed  ;  China  is  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

If  China  could  patch  up  the  roof  before 
the  rain  comes  on,  and  secure  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  England,  she  would,  with  Eng¬ 
land  on  her  side,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia 
Now,  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Hi  are 
close  to  India,  and  the  success  of 
Russian  attempts  to  coerce  China  in 
that  quarter  would  be  fraught  with 
trouble  to  England.  It  may  therefore 
be  possible  at  some  future  date  to  gain 
England’s  assistance  in  effecting  an 
amicable  arrangement.  If  England  puts 
forth  all  her  might  to  protect  Turkey,  is 
it  improbable  that  she  would  make  some 
slight  effort  to  aid  China  ?  To  this 
some  may  object,  and  s.ny  that  Russia  and 
England  are  alike  in  their  rapacious  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  gaining  England  to  our  side.  This 
argument  ignores  the  fact  that  England, 
though  still  to  outward  appearance 
powerful,  is  gradually  losing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  strength,  and  that  her 
present  policy  is  directed  toward  main¬ 
taining  her  high  position  by  peaceful 
measures.  She  is  far  different  now  from 
what  she  was  in  Tao  Kuang’s  reign,* 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
ing  to  an  understanding  with  her. 

2.  The  importance  of  adopting  an 
honest  and  straightforward  course  of 
policy  in  our  international  relations,  with 
a  view  to  removing  feelings  of  mutual 
distrust. 

For  close  upon  200  years  China  has 
held  intercourse  with  European  coun¬ 
tries  ;  she  has  learned  and  adopted  West¬ 
ern  methods,  and  yet  still  she  shows  a 
studied  indifference  to  Western  people. 
Among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lotvest,  this  feeling  remains  as  strong 
as  ever.  Western  nations  are  well  aware 


•  Referring  to  the  period  of  our  first  war 
with  China,  1841-2. 
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of  its  existence,  and  often  decline  to 
meet  us  frankly  in  the  treatment  of  inter¬ 
national  matters.  In  the  West,  coun¬ 
tries  which  may  have  been  bitter  enemies 
in  the  past  are  ever  ready  to  come  to 
each  other’s  assistance  in  any  question 
which  involves  China.  Foreign  nations 
are  strong  in  their  power  of  united  ac¬ 
tion,  while  China  stands  alone,  weak 
and  friendless.  If  we  were  able  to  drive 
them  from  our  doors,  we  might  afford 
to  ignore  their  existence  ;  but  now  that 
they  have  gained  an  entrance  into  our  very 
homes,  can  we  expect,  if  we  treat  them 
with  contempt  when  all  is  well  with  us, 
to  find  them  cordial  friends  when  trouble 
arises  ?  An  open  and  frank  course  of 
conduct  in  times  of  peace  would  insure 
a  ready  exchange  of  confidence  in  times 
of  trouble.  Their  treatment  of  Japan 
may  be  adduced  as  evidence.  The 
Japanese  have  gone  so  far  in  their  imita¬ 
tion  of  Western  ways  as  to  alter  their 
calendar  and  change  their  national  cos¬ 
tume  ;  and  though  foreigners  laugh  at 
their  folly,  still  they  are  always  ready 
to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
need. 

Trouble  frequently  arises  from  Eng¬ 
lishmen  travelling  and  preaching  in  the 
interior,  and  the  mischief,  once  done,  is 
hard  to  repair.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  come  to  some  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  with  England  on  the  subject. 
Travellers  should  be  required  to  procure 
passports,  and  as  an  additional  precau¬ 
tion,  the  officials  of  the  places  to  which 
they  resort  should  send  the  local  elders 
with  them  to  prepare  the  people  for  their 
reception.  The  foreign  consuls,  too, 
might  be  asked  to  keep  their  country¬ 
men  under  proper  control,  and  not  allow 
them  to  proceed  without  authority  into 
the  interior  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  right  to  recognition.  Though  West¬ 
ern  Governments  do  not  comply  in  all 
respects  with  the  rules  of  International 
Law  still  such  rules  if  properly  enforced 
ought  to  insure  the  permanence  of 
dynasties,  by  linking  together  the  strong 
and  weak  among  nations  in  a  common 
bond,  and  so  prove  a  treasure  to  those 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

3.  The  advantages  of  embracing  every 
opportunity  of  meeting  Western  scholars, 

.  so  as  to  profit  by  their  intercourse  and 
conversation. 

Western  officials  especially  ought  to 


be  received  with  civility  and  politeness. 
International  questions  are  too  numer¬ 
ous,  and  national  peculiarities  are  too 
marked,  to  admit  the  hope  of  all  differ¬ 
ences  being  effaced  ;  still,  if  Western 
scholars  were  certain  of  a  cordial  and 
sincere  reception,  they  would  gladly  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  and 
by  constant  intercourse  with  them  we 
should  gradually  penetrate  their  inmost 
thoughts. 

One  step  for  which  foreigners  take 
credit  to  themselves  is  the  establishment 
of  schools  throughout  China.  Now, 
there  are  many  foreigners  who  would  be 
glad  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  literature,  and  if  China  found¬ 
ed  an  educational  establishment,  with 
a  competent  staff  of  Chinese  professors, 
for  the  instruction  of  such,  foreigners 
could  no  longer  claim  for  themselves  a 
monopoly  of  good  deeds,  and  the  under¬ 
taking,  while  entailing  little  expense, 
would  earn  for  us  the  gratitude  of  West¬ 
ern  rulers.  Moreover,  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  would  be  attended  with  further 
advantages.  In  course  of  time,  the 
students  who  had  attained  a  knowledge 
of  Chinese  literature  might  be  stimulat¬ 
ed,  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  to  translate  foreign 
books  for  diffusion  in  China.  Again, 
in  the  West,  the  power  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  direction  it  received  from 
those  we  had  trained  might  possibly  be 
of  use  to  us  in  some  future  difficulty. 

4.  The  advisableness  of  keeping  our¬ 
selves  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
price  and  quality  of  Western  mechanical 
appliances,  so  as  to  avoid  falling  vic¬ 
tims  to  fraud  in  purchasing  them. 

If  China  is  to  establish  foundries,  open 
mines,  and  engage  in  similar  enterprises, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  machinery.  The  machin¬ 
ery  hitherto  purchased  has  sometimes 
been  of  inferior  quality,  often  unsuitable, 
and  generally  exorbitant  in  price.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
empty  form,  and  disputes  have  generally 
ended  in  the  seller  recklessly  repudiat¬ 
ing  his  responsibility.  What  I  would 
now  propose  is,  that  a  Chinese  officer 
should  be  specially  appointed  to  note 
the  constant  changes  in  the  machinery 
market,  and  to  effect  purchases  on  safe 
terms  for  China. 
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5.  The  translation  of  treatises  on 
foreign  systems  of  Government,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  what  may  be 
found  useful  therein. 

Their  political  systems  have,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  much  that  is  good  and  admi¬ 
rable,  but  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  in 
speaking  of  Western  countries,  to  ascribe 
their  greatness  to  the  abundance  of  their 
natural  resources  and  the  superiority  of 
their  weapons  of  war.  People  who  hold 
such  an  opinion  fail  to  see  that  the 
ascendency  of  Western  nations  is  due, 
not  to  the  extent  of  their  wealth,  but  to 
the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
people  and  the  governing  classes,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  exemplifying  the 
maxims  of  China’s  sages  of  old. 

Hitherto,  only  books  on  mechanical 
science  and  technical  subjects  have  been 
translated  into  Chinese;  it  would  be* 
well  to  add  to  these  treatises  on  medi¬ 
cine,  agriculture,  etc.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  a  nation’s  prosperity  or  decay 
is  determined  by  the  character  and 
talents  of  its  people,  and  these  again  are 
qualities  which  depend  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  early  training  imparted  to  its 
youth.  As  in  China  of  old,  so  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  present  day,  there  arc  prelim¬ 
inary  schools  to  which  children  are  sent 
at  an  early  age.  We  have,  it  is  true,  at 
this  very  time  an  Educational  Mission 
abroad,  but  the  expense  of  its  mainten¬ 
ance  is  too  great  to  be  continued,  and 
the  education  imparted  to  a  hundred 
youths  or  so  cannot  permeate  the  masses 
of  the  people.  A  much  better  plan  would 
be  to  make  translations  of  the  educational 
curriculum  in  use  in  the  West,  and  estab¬ 
lish  schools,  first  at  the  Treaty  Ports, 
and  then  gradually  all  over  the  Empire, 
upon  a  system  based  on  a  due  admix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  and  Chinese  methods. 
The  expense  would  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Educational  Mission,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  immeasurably  greater. 

6.  The  arrangement,  in  the  interests 
of  China,  of  some  satisfactory  under¬ 
standing  with  England  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  opium  traffic. 

China  has  never  hit  upon  a  fixed  or  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  dealing  with  this  ques¬ 
tion.  When  the  matter  has  been  pressed 
with  urgency,  it  has  resulted  in  a  breach 
of  friendly  relations  ;  when  it  has  been 
dealt  with  leisurely,  it  has  gradually  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  consideration 


altogether.  The  coast-line  of  China  is 
so  vast,  and  so  indented  at  every  point 
with  creeks  and  inlets,  as  to  render  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  no  easy  matter. 
Opium  being  the  great  staple  of  their 
commerce,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
British  merchants  will  willingly  sacrifice 
the  certainty  of  present  gain  for  the  sake 
of  a  profitless  reputation  in  the  future.  I 
have  been  informed  that  an  Anti-Opium 
Society  has  been  established  by  the 
people  and  gentry  in  England,  and  that 
representations  on  the  subject  have 
been  frequently  addressed  by  it  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  in  London.  It  may 
be  that  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  moved 
to  sympathy  with  the  misery  indicted 
upon  China,  has  prompted  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  to  espouse  their 
good  cause  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  refuses  to  yield  in 
the  matter,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  efforts  of  this  handful  of  men  will 
prove  a  mere  delusion,  like  the  picture 
of  a  cake  to  a  hungry  man.  Still,  as 
.they  have  embarked  upon  this  project, 
they  have  doubtless  some  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
inviting  an  expression  of  their  views. 
Gain  is  a  powerful  consideration  with 
Western  countries  ;  if  England  could  be 
induced  to  substitute  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  tea,  or  silk,  for  that  of  opium, 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  hope,  pro¬ 
vided  she  obtained  an  equivalent  profit, 
of  her  changing  her  course  of  action. 

Reports  point  to  a  decrease  in  the 
mineral  wealth  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Now, 
China  has  countless  stores  of  unworked 
treasure  hidden  away  beneath  her  soil, 
and  the  possibility  suggests  itself  of 
effecting  an  exchange  on  this  plan. 
This,  however,  would  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  change  is  one  which 
it  will  require  time  to  effect.  All  that 
man  can  do  is  to  make  some  slight  effort 
to  win  back  the  Heart  of  Heaven. 

Of  the  above  propositions,  the  first, 
which  deals  with  the  relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia,  cannot  be  accepted  in 
its  entirety  ;  and,  as  to  the  sixth,  re¬ 
specting  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
traffic  there  will  be  difficulty  in  securing 
such  a  successful  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  is  there  indicated.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  remaining  clauses  agree  in 
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the  main  with  the  opinions  I  have  always 
held. 

Respecting  the  Educational  Mission 
discussed  in  the  fifth  proposition,  I  re¬ 
member  being  present  when  the  heads  of 
the  Mission  were  paying  a  visit  to  my 
father,  before  they  started  for  America. 
The  opinion  I  then  expressed  on  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  was  almost  identical 
with  that  stated  above.  The  result,  I 
said,  of  sending  Chinese  youths,  who 
had  not  studied  their  own  classics,  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Western  knowledge  in  a 
country  like  America,  where  rulers  and 
officials  alike  sprang  from  the  same  class, 
would  simply  be  to  contribute  so  many 
citizens  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
furnish  the  foreign  firms  at  the  Treaty 
Ports  with  compradores  and  interpre¬ 
ters.  China,  I  insisted,  would  reap 
no  advantage  from  the  scheme.  The 
project  was  too  far  advanced  at  the 
time  to  be  arrested,  but  the  prediction 
has  been  verified  by  the  results.*  The 
advantages  derived  by  the  youths  who 
have  gone  to  America  fall  far  short  of 
the  success  attained  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Tiing  Wen  Kuan,t  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  arsenals  at  Shanghai  and  Foochow. 

IV.  M.  Gambetta’s  Views  respect¬ 
ing  Missionary  Questions. 

My  French  interpreter  told  me  that 
Gambctta,  the  new  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  a  man  of  just 
views,  who  would  not  be  disposed  to 
show  undue  partiality  to  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  said  that  it  would  be  well  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance,  so  as  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  settlement  of  any  missionary 

*  The  students  of  the  Mission  here  referred 
to  returned  to  China  toward  the  end  of  i88i, 
the  reasons  given  for  their  recall  being  much 
the  same  as  those  stated  by  the  writer.  “  Al¬ 
though  the  boys  have  not  learned  all  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences  of  America,  they  adopted  all 
its  bad  customs,”  were  the  words  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  sent  to  report  on  the  subject.  The 
lads  are  now  at  Tientsin  engaged  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
working  of  the  new  telegraph  line,  some  are 
studying  medicine  under  a  foreign  doctor,  and 
others  are  receiving  inslruction  in  engineering, 
mining,  etc.,  while  all  are  said  to  be  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have  received 
since  their  return  to  China. 

f  Government  schools  at  Peking  and  Canton 
for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  in  the  various 
branches  of  foreign  education. 


complications  which  might  arise  in  the 
future.  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that 
the  wife  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
attached  great  importance  to  the  piiest- 
hood,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  mission¬ 
ary  questions  have  given  such  trouble 
in  the  past.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  priests 
has  been  on  the  wane,  and  one  now 
meets  with  plenty  of  people  rea'dy  to 
abuse  them.  While  on  board  the  steam¬ 
ship  Amazone,  I  met  a  French  naval 
captain,  who  volunteered  the  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  single  respectable 
person  in  the  Church.  My  French 
interpreter  and  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
both  reproved  him  at  the  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  use  of>  such  extravagant  language, 
but  the  interpreter  afterward  told  me 
in  private  that  it  was  true  enough  that 
there  were  few  good  men  and  virtuous 
women  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishments.  Frenchmen 
like  himself,  however,  he  added,  could 
not  but  take  exception  to  such  strong 
language  as  that  used  by  the  French 
naval  officer,  especially  when  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  the  majority  of.  whom  were 
English.  None  had  a  better  knowledge 
or  a  more  thorough  abhorrence  of  the 
priesthood  than  Frenchmen  themselves. 
From  the  above  it  may  perhaps  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  cases  connected  with  the 
priesthood  will  be  easier  to  deal  with  in 
the  future. 


I  subsequently  went  to  call  upon 
Gambetta.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  in  France,  the  control  of 
State  affairs  has  devolved  upon  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The 
Presidents  have  only  the  power  of  affix¬ 
ing  their  signatures  and  giving  their 
approval.  Their  position  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Governors  and  Viceroys 
in  China,  who  receive  reports  from  their 
immediate  subordinates,  the  Financial 
and  Judicial  Commissioners,  and  express 
their  opinion  thereon.  A  Governor  or 
a  Viceroy  can,  however,  denounce  and 
degrade  his  subordinates,  and  if  he 
wishes  any  particular  line  of  action  to 
be  adopted,  he  can  impart  his  views  to 
them,  and  require  them  to  shape  their 
reports  accordingly.  A  President  has 
no  such  powers  ;  and  though  bis  posi* 
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tion  is  a  vrry  exalted  one,  his  authority 
is  inferior  to  that  of  his  compeers  in 
China.  The  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  liv«s  in  Paris  I  managed 
to  get  an  introduction  to  him  through  a 
friend,  and  appointed  a  day  to  see  him. 
We  had  a  very  friendly  conversation. 
The  impression  I  gathered  from  what 
he  said^  was  that  ordinary  international 
questions  between  our  two  countries 
presented  little  difficulty,  and  that  the 
wrangling  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  occasionally  occurred  were  due 
to  the  trouble  created  by  an  unreasoning 
priesthood.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  allow  the  priests  unbridled 
license.  Missionary  questions  would 
henceforth  be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  no 
partiality  would  be  shown  to  the  priests. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was  to 
cement  more  closely  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  our  respective 
countries.  1  ventured  to  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
such  language  ;  still,  judging  from  what 
the  French  officer  stated  on  board  the 
Amazone,  and  Gambetta’s  present  utter¬ 
ances,  the  influence  of  the  priests  would 
seem  to  be  declining. 

V.  The  Panama  Canal. 

When  I  got  home  I  found  M.  de  Les- 
seps  waiting  forme.  He  referred  to  the 
great  success  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
said  that  America  was  now  proposing 
to  open  up  w’ater  communication  be¬ 
tween  two  points  on  the  east  and  west 
for  the  transit  of  ships.  The  scheme 
was  now  under  public  discussion,  and 
no  decision  could  be  taken  just  yet.  A 
general  meeting  was  convened  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  date,  at  which  every  one  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  express  his  views.  He  invited 
me  to  send  a  deputy  to  the  meeting  to 
hear  the  discussion.  I  replied  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  continuous  famines  and  dearth 
which  had  visited  the  northern  provin¬ 
ces  of  China  during  a  succession  of 
years,  I  could  not  undertake  to  sub¬ 
scribe  capital  for  the  object,  but  that  I 
would  gladly  send  an  officer  to  attend 
the  meeting,  if  that  was  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  Lesseps  said  that  no  subscrip¬ 
tions  would  be  asked  from  any  of  the 
foreign  envoys  attending  the  meeting, 
and  that,  the  enterprise  being  one  of 
great  moment,  the  object  was  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion  by  aid  of  the  col¬ 


lected  wisdom  of  many.  On  this  under¬ 
standing  I  readily  assented  to  his  re¬ 
quest. 

VI.  Origin  OF  Balls. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
President  Grevy’s  one  evening.  The 
invitations  were  issued  some  days  be¬ 
forehand  by  his  wife.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  retired  to  the  ball-room, 
where  dancing  was  kept  up  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  West,  men  and  women  fol¬ 
low  their  own  choice  in  making  marriage 
alliances,  and  the  original  idea  in  insti¬ 
tuting  dancing  parties  was  to  facilitate 
the  arrangement  of  such  contracts. 

VII.  French  Taste  for  Chinese 

Articles. 

Though  French  porcelain  and  French 
embroidery  are  daily  improving  in  qual¬ 
ity,  still  there  is  a  perfect  rage  in  every 
household  in  France  for  Chinese  em¬ 
broidery  and  old  articles  of  Chinese  por¬ 
celain.  I  am  quite  unable  to  assign  any 
reason  for  this.  They  lavish  admiration 
upon  Chinese  articles,  and  try  every 
means  of  improving  their  own,  which 
they  still  consider  poor  in  comparison 
with  ours.  It  is  not  only  the  common 
people  that  cultivate  this  art,  but  even 
the  official  classes  regard  it  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  their  duty  to  pay  attention 
to  the  matter.  The  principle  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
the  Chow  dynasty  in  appointing  public 
inspectors  of  handiwork.  If  those  who 
are  nowadays  charged  with  the  care  of 
China’s  interests  were  likewise  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  improvement  of 
such  trivial  articles  of  manufacture,  the 
result  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  her  people. 

VIII.  Western  .Arts  and  Civiliza¬ 
tion  DERIVED  FRO.M  CHINA. 

One  evening,  in  conversation  with 
Sung  Sheng,  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  systems  of  government  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  the  West  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  institutions  of  China 
in  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  Lao 
Tsze,  he  said,  after  serving  as  a  minister 
of  that  dynasty,  had  gone  to  the  West 
and  transplanted  the  laws  and  usages  of 
China  into  Western  soil.  The  asser¬ 
tion  does  not,  unfortunately,  admit  of 
positive  proof,  but  the  idea  is  one  of 
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some  interest  and  novelty.  I  remarked, 
in  reply,  that  Europe,  having  been  once 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  had  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  derived  i:s  literature  and  political 
systems  from  Asia,  whence  they  had 
gradually  spread  westward,  and  this  I 
considered  the  explanation  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  European  habits  and 
ways  and  those  of  China  in  olden  times.  I 
used  to  tell  my  French  interpreter  in  jest 
that  China’s  sacred  Emperor  descend¬ 
ed  in  an  unbroken  line  through  history, 
and  that  even  as  regards  Presidents  we 
had  Yao  and  Shun,*  the  best  that  ever 
existed.  Tnis  was  of  course  merely  a 
joke,  but  still  it  is  plain  that  all  Western 
institutions  have  existed  in  the  past  in 
China.  For  example,  in  the  West 
articles  of  household  use  are  invariably 
carved  and  engraved  w'ith  taste  and 
neatness,  the  idea  being  derived  from 
the  inscriptions  found  upon  goblets, 
cups,  and  like  utensils  of  antique  date 
in  China.  It  may  be  said  that  steamers, 
steam-engines,  and  such  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  were  unknown  in  past  ages. 
By  such  an  assertion,  however,  the  fact 
is  ignored  that  mechanical  ingenuity 
depends  upon  material  resources,  and 
varies  according  to  a  nation’s  prosperity 
or  decay.  When  material  resources  fail, 
mechanical  arts  fall  into  neglect.  In 
olden  times  China  had  no  lack  of  me¬ 
chanical  appliances,  but  as  her  national 
prosperity  gradually  declined,  her  people 
fell  into  idle  and  thriftless  habits,  and 
mechanical  arts  gradually  died  out.  As, 
by  a  glance  at  what  Europe  now  is,  we 
may  see  what  China  once  was,  so  by 
noting  what  China  now  is,  we  may 
learn  what  Europe  will  one  day  be¬ 
come.  The  time  will  arrive  when  West¬ 
ern  workcraft,  now  so  active  and  supe¬ 
rior.  will  grow  inept,  and  Western  inge¬ 
nuity  give  way  to  homelike  simplicity. 
The  fact  is,  the  earth’s  productions  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  manifold 
wants  of  its  countless  people,  and  de¬ 
terioration  is  one  of  nature’s  laws. 

IX.  Interview  with  the  Brazii.ian 
Minister. 

His  excellency  the  Brazilian  Minister 
called  upon  me  and  had  a  long  conver- 


•  Two  of  China’s  early  emperors,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  models  of  all  wi^om  and 
sovereign  virtue. 


sation.  Some  days  previously  I  saw 
from  the  newspapers  that  Brazil  contem¬ 
plated  sending  some  gunboats  to  China, 
with  a  view  to  negotiating  a  treaty  and 
procuring  coolies.  The  M  inister  opened 
the  conversation  by  referring  to  the 
large  extent  of  his  country,  which,  he 
said,  was  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  Its  produc¬ 
tions  were  so  abundant  as  to  aflord  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  to  other  countries.  Its 
existence  as  a  State  dated  only  fifty 
years  back,  and  its  population,  which 
then  numbered  only  two  millions,  was 
now  upward  of  fifteen  millions.  It  was 
by  far  the  largest  country  in  South 
America  :  had  at  one  time  been  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  Portugal,  but  was  now  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  Its  ruler  was  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
China,  and  the  matter  being  one  which 
had  to  be  inaugurated  without  previous 
introduction,  his  Sovereign  had  instruct¬ 
ed  him  to  call  upon  the  Chinese  Minister 
in  London  to  open  negotiations.  To 
this  I  leplied  that  Powers  in  concluding 
treaties  with  China  had  always  sent  an 
envoy  thither  to  meet  a  high  officer 
deputed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  that  I  knew  of  no 
instance  in  which  the  envoys  of  two 
countries  went  heedlessly  to  work  and 
made  treaties  in  the  capital  of  a  third 
nation.  Not  to  mention  a  Minister, 
even  an  Ambassador  had  no  such 
powers,  and  neither  the  Chinese  Min¬ 
ister  ill  England  nor  the  one  in  America 
could  assume  such  a  responsibility.  A 
good  deal  of  somewhat  troublesome  dis¬ 
cussion  then  ensued.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  communicate  to  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  desirous  of  concluding  a 
treaty.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  duty, 
as  an  envoy  to  be  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  my  Government 
and  Foreign  Powers,  and  that,  if  he 
addressed  me  officially  on  the  subject,  I 
would  not  fail  to  forward  his  communi¬ 
cation,  but  that  I  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  his  request  would 
be  granted  or  not.  He  then  asked, 
supposing  I  forwarded  his  inquiry,  how 
long  it  would  take  to  get  an  answer, 
and  inquired  whether  a  telegram  could 
not  be  sent  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
Brazilian  ships  to  China.  In  reply,  I 
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pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need  of 
such  hurry  at  the  opening  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  said  that  I  could  not  telegraph 
on  a  matter  of  such  supreme  impor¬ 
tance,  and  which  required  such  careful 
consideration.  He  then  asked  whether 
Brazilian  ships  could  proceed  to  China 
before  the  Yamen’s  answer  was  received, 
to  which  I  replied  that  there  would  be 
no  good  in  their  doing  so  while  friendly 
relations  had  not  yet  come  under  con¬ 
sideration.  He  seemed  to  quite  grasp 
my  meaning,  but  always  kept  going 
back  to  the  subject  of  dispatching 
ships,  in  a  way  which  showed  me  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  connected  with 
the  matter,  and  that  the  probability  was 
that  they  were  already  on  the  way  and 
could  not  now  be  stopped.  If  China 
should  hereafter  refuse  to  enter  into 
treaty  relations,  gunboats  would  no 
doubt  be  sent  to  coerce  her  ;  while  if 
she  consents  to  entertain  the  question, 
much  wrangling  and  discussion  will  be 
the  unavoidable  result.  As  he  was 
about  to  take  leave,  the  Minister  ear¬ 
nestly  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the 
Yamen  would  speedily  make  a  treaty 
with  his  country.  I  replied  that  it  was 
simply  my  duty  to  transmit  his  com¬ 
munication,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
Yamen  exclusively  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accede  to  the  request. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  circumstances, 
I  should  say  that  it  could  not  be  granted 
quite  at  once.  The  period  for  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  most  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  Western  Powers  was  now  at  hand, 
and  as  these  treaties  hid  been  found  to 
entail  considerable  inconvenience  upon 
the  Chinese  people,  they  would  probably 
require  alteration  in  certain  respects. 
If  Brazil  were  to  wait  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  with  other 
powers,  and  base  her  proposed  treaty* 
upon  the  treaties  as  revised,  she  might 
hope  by  a  single  effort  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  and  satisfactory  result.  If  a 
hasty  step  were  taken,  while  alterations 
were  still  being  made  in  the  treaties  with 
other  Powers,  Brazil  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  guide  her  course  of  action.  I 
saw  him  to  the  door,  when  he  again  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  question  of  Brazilian  ships 
going  to  China,  and  asked  if  any  re- 

*  A  treaty  between  Brazil  and  China  has 
since  been  concluded. 


strictions  would  be  placed  upon  their 
entering  and  leaving  the  ports.  I  told 
him  that  there  was  apparently  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  value 
of  Chinese  labor.  Cuba  and  Peru 
were  anxious  to  procure  coolies,  while 
America  was  considering  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  driving  the  Chinese  out  of 
San  Francisco.  I  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Brazilian  nation,  but  if  their  ships 
engaged  in  the  coolie  traffic  and  did  not 
comply  with  the  Chinese  regulation 
respecting  emigration,  not  only  China 
would  refuse  her  sanction  to  such  a 
course,  but  England,  France  and  all 
nations  opposed  to  slavery  would  en¬ 
force  the  rules  agreed  upon  within  re¬ 
cent  years  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
would  exert  their  influence  to  put  a  slop 
to  such  proceedings.  If,  however, 
Brazil  was  guilty  of  no  abuse  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  coolies,  and  treated  them  prop¬ 
erly,  China  would  no  doubt  extend  the 
same  treatment  to  her  ships  as  she  did 
to  those  of  all  Treaty  Powers. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  had  no  great 
command  of  English,  and  both  Macart¬ 
ney  and  I  failed  to  catch  all  he  said. 
His  F'rench  being  somewhat  better,  I 
called  in  the  French  interpreter  to  our 
assistance.  « 

X.  Foreign  Loans. 

I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  Tso 
Tsung-t’ang  has  borrowed  3,500,000 
taels,  to  be  applied  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign  in  the 
north-west.  I  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  report  is  true  or  not, 
but  two  considerations  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject  which  give  cause 
for  deep  regret.  In  the  first  place,  such 
an  excessive  rate  of  interest  as  8  per 
cent  is  without  precedent  in  Europe, 
and  its  effect  can  only  be  to  sap  the 
sources  of  China’s  strength  for  the 
enrichment  of  foreign  countries.  Again, 
the  frequency  with  which  China  has 
fraudulently  repudiated  the  loans  con¬ 
tracted  from  her  own  people  makes  them 
dread  the  very  thought  of  lending  to  the 
Government,  and  her  only  resource  when 
an  emergency  arises  is  to  apply  to  the 
foreign  merchants.  Now,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  foreigner  is  going  to  bring  his 
money  all  the  way  across  the  sea  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  China.  No,  a  loan  is 
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issued  and  the  money  is  collected  from 
the  Chinese  people,  but  both  the  people 
and  the  Government  suffer  severely  from 
such  a  vast  amount  of  their  own  capital 
passing  through  foreign  hands,  as  a  large 
share  of  the  interest  is  appropriated  by 
the  foreign  agent.  A  fine  scheme  this, 
indeed ! 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  borrowed  vast  sums  from  France 
and  England,  which  he  employed  not  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  in  opening 
mines,  or  other  productive  works,  but 
squandered  on  frivolous  objects.  The 
money  having  been  spent  as  fast  as  it  was 
borrowed,  there  was  no  means  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  debt  when  the  time  for 
repayment  arrived.  The  English  and 
French,  seeing  the  state  of  misgovernment 
into  which  Egypt  had  fallen,  sent  olTicers 
to  take  charge  of  the  Khedive’s  affairs, 
and,  with  the  very  best  intentions, 
advanced  further  sums  to  help  him  out 
of  his  troubles.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  Khedive  got  the  money,  than  he 
summarily  dismissed  the  two  officers 
charged  with  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  repudiate  his  liabilities.  The  British 
and  French  Governments  are  so  en¬ 
raged  at  the  Khedive’s  action,  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  force  to  chastise  him  for  his 
conduct. 

China  has  ample  means  and  abundant 
resources,  and  though  these  petty  loans 
are  not  likely  to  cause  her  much  embar¬ 
rassment,  still,  for  the  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  there  are  other  things 
more  urgently  needed  than  gunboats  and 
armaments  of  war.  It  is  a  poor  policy 
that  leaves  undone  what  ought  to  be  done 
at  once,  and  presses  forward  what  might 
well*  be  deferred. 


XI.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

On  the  27th  March,  1879,  I  called 
upon  Beaconsfield.  He  is  a  man  of 
marvellous  attainments  and  great  decision 
of  character,  and  though  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  shows  no  sign  of  physical 
decay.  The  English  look  upon  him  as 
the  Great  Wall  of  their  country.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  during  the 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
Turks,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  were 
prepared  to  sue  for  peace  on  any  terms 
the  Russians  might  wish  to  impose. 
Beaconsfield  saw  that  it  was  against  the 
interests  of  England  to  allow  Russia  to 
carry  out  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  and 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  him  that  British 
troops  were  employed  to  assist  Turkey 
and  thwart  Russia. 

The  high  Ministers  and  Members 
of  Parliament  in  England  disapproved  of 
the  use  of  force,  but  Beaconsfield,  not 
heeding  their  remonstrances,  moved  the 
troops  and  made  such  a  demonstration  of 
war  that  Russia  took  fright  and  finally 
accepted  the  English  conditions.  Bea- 
consfield’s  reputation  was  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  this  stroke  of  policy.  When 
he  goes  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  old 
and  young,  women  and  children,  flock 
thither  to  get  a  sight  of  him  and  hear  his 
words.  As  they  watch  his  dignified  bear¬ 
ing,  whispers  of  approval  and  respectful 
deference  mark  their  admiration  of  the 
man.  Beaconsfield,  though  far  advanced 
in  years,  is  so  pressed  with  public  busi¬ 
ness  that  foreign  envoys  wishing  to  see 
him  have  to  arrange  the  time  of  meeting 
beforehand  by  letter,  and  so  I  followed 
the  same  course-  His  manner  was  gra¬ 
cious  and  courteous ;  his  words  few  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Our  conversation  was  confined 
to  ordinary  topics. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Asmund  the  Bold,  with  the  silken  locks. 
Merrily  blows  the  western  wind. 

Hath  left  fair  Fornaes’  fjords  and  rocks  ; 

Brown  are  the  braids  that  Queen  Freya  must  bind. 


For  sport  and  plunder  he  fareth  forth. 

And  to  bring  back  a  bride  to  the  homely  north. 
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She  who  the  cilken  locks  may  charm 

Must  be  won  by  the  might  of  his  good  right  arm. 

He  hath  sailed  to  the  south  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

But  taketh  joy  in  no  ouiland  way.  * 

Eastward  he  fareth  on  eager  quest, 

Till  Micklegard  towers  grow  dim  in  the  West. 

Gold  hath  he  got  him,  and  sport,  and  fame. 

But  yet  no  maiden  to  be  his  dame. 

All  through  a  sullen  sea  and  lone 

The  dragon  speeds,  by  the  west  wind  blown. 

The  oarsmen  bend  to  the  sweeps  and  sing. 

The  red  sail  flaps  like  a  living  thing. 

At  length  in  the  East,  as  the  night  comes  down. 

Glitter  the  spires  of  a  goodly  town. 

"  Now  who  may  he  be,”  quoth  Asmund  bold, 

"  Who  lords  it  over  yon  stately  hold  ! 

# 

”  He  shall  go  scatheless,  whatever  he  be, 

If  he  entreat  us  with  gold  and  fee. 

”  But  if  he  be  prideful,  and  say  us  nay. 

Forsooth,  he  shall  learn  of  us  Hildur’s  play  !” 

As  they  came  by  where  the  city  lay 

They  heard  the  drums  and  the  trumpets’  bray. 

As  they  drew  nigh  to  the  landing-place 
They  knew  the  Saracens,  swart  of  face. 

Swart  of  face,  and  lithe  of  limb. 

That  ^rattled  their  quivers  and  scowled  full  grim. 

Outlaughed  Asmund  in  boyish  glee, 

”  I  take  no  force  of  these  swine  !”  quoth  he  ; 

”  Over  the  side  now,  heroes  all. 

Who  will  be  foremost  on  yonder  wall  ?" 

Into  the  tide  have  the  Norsemen  leapt. 

Clouds  of  arrows  their  decks  have  swept. 

Into  the  tide  and  up  on  the  wall 
Have  leapt  the  heroes  fair  and  tall. 

The  darts  and  arrows  they  fly  like  rain — 

And  yet  no  man  have  the  Valkyrs  ta’en. 

The  swart- faced  Paynims  are  all  a- rout. 

They  flee  like  stares  when  the  hawk  is  out. 

Like  wolves  that  hunt  through  the  winter  snow 
The  Berserks  drive  the  hiding  foe. 
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Now  to  the  palace  the  wolves  have  come, « 

And  why  stands  Asmimd  fixed  and  dumb  ? 

Under  the  portal  there  crouches  a  king. 

Over  him  lowers  a  wonder-thing. 

A  maid  might  match  with  Gerda  fair. 

Who  flings  her  cloak  o’er  the  silver  hair  ; 

With  cheeks  like  berries  and  eyes  like  night. 

Who  cries  on  high  o’er  the  trembling  wight  ; 

‘  Who  would  come  at  my  sire,”  quoth  she, 

‘  Must  reach  his  heart  through  the  heart  of  me  i” 

Then  outspoke  Asmund,  blithe  and  free, 

*  A  pact,  sweet  lady,  it  so  shall  be  ! 

‘  For  I  will  win  thy  warrior’s  heart, 

No  meaner  groom  shall  in  thee  have  part. 

‘  Thou  as  my  lady  shall  northward  wend, 

A  new-found  son  shall  thy  sire  defend  !” 

• 

She  hath  looked  on  his  limbs,  she  hath  looked  in  his  eyes. 
The  brown  cheek  reddens  like  sunset  skies. 

She  hath  looked  on  the  wealth  of  his  golden  hair. 

The  dark  eyes  veil,  for  her  fate  is  there. 

Never  a  word  she  hath  said  but  three, 

‘  I  am  thine  and  the  Viking  hath  bowed  knee. 


Now  many  a  swart  face  lies  in  grave. 

With  silk  and  torches  the  town  is  brave. 

The  dotard  king  he  was  nothing  loath 
To  save  his  skull  by  his  daughter’s  oath  ! 

The  Saracen  maid  so  frank  and  free 
She  went  with  her  lover  in  loyalty. 

Until  the  priest  her  brow  might  sign 
And  handfast  both  with  the  rite  divine. 

Micklegard’s  won,  and  Micklegard's  passed, 

Asmund  and  Maura  are  one  at  last. 

The  bark  goes  swift  o’er  the  southern  sea 

As  they  seek  to  the  north  where  their  home  shall  be. 

Side  by  side  on  the  stout  pine  deck 
They  cling,  nor  speak,  nor  of  sorrow  reck. 

Merrily  sing  the  shrouds  above. 

Merrily  blows  the  western  wind. 

The  wedding  song  of  the  Viking’s  lovej 
Brown  are  the  braids  that  Queen  Freya  must  bind. — Belgravia. 
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Seated  on  the  dry  hillside  here,  by 
the  belted  blue  Mediterranean,  1  have 
picked  up  from  the  ground  a  bit  of 
blanched  and  mouldering  bone,  well 
cleaned  to  my  hand  by  the  unconsciovis 
friendliness  of  the  busy  ants  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  closely  at  it  I  recognize  it.  at  once, 
with  a  sympathetic  sigh,  for  the  solid 
welded  tail-piece  of  some  departed  Brit¬ 
ish  tourist  swallow.  He  came  here  like 
ourselves,  no  doubt,  to  escape  the  terrors 
of  an  English  winter  :  but  among  these 
pine-clad  Provencal  summits  some 
nameless  calamity  overtook  him,  from 
greedy  kestrel  or  from  native  sportsman, 
and  left  him  here,  a  sheer  hulk,  for  the 
future  contemplation  of  a  wandering  and 
lazy  field  naturalist.  Fit  text,  tiuly, 
for  a  sermon  on  the  ancestry  of  birds  ; 
for  this  solid  tail-bone  of  his  tells  more 
strangely  than  any  other  part  of  his  whole 
anatomy  the  curious  story  of  his  evolu¬ 
tion  from  some  primitive  lizard-like  pro¬ 
genitor.  Close  by  here,  among  the  dry 
rosemary  and  large-leaved  cistus  by  my 
side,  a  few  weathered  tips  of  naked  bask¬ 
ing  limestone  are  peeping  thirstily 
through  the  arid  soil  ;  and  on  one  of 
these  gray  lichen-covered  masses  a 
motionless  gray  lizard  sits  sunning  his 
limbs,  in  hue  and  spots  just  like  the 
lichen  itself,  so  that  none  but  a  sharp 
eye  could  detect  his  presence,  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  little  curling  body  from  the 
jutting  angles  of  the  rock,'  to  which  it 
adapts  itself  with  such  marvellous  accu¬ 
racy.  Only  the  restless  sidelong  glance 
from  the  quick  up-turned  eye,  suffices  to 
tell  one  that  this  is  a  living  animal  and 
not  a  piece  of  the  lifeless  stone  on  which 
it  “  rests  like  a  shadow."  A  very 
snake  the  lizard  looks  in  outline,  with 
only  a  pair  of  sprawling  fore-legs,  and 
a  pair  of  sprawling  hind-legs,  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  outwardly  from  his  ser|)en- 
t  ne  kin.  Yet  from  some  such  lizard 
as  this,  my  swallow  and  all  other  birdi 
are  ultimately  descended  ;  and  from  such 
a  little  creeping  four-legged  reptile, 
science  has  to  undertake  the  evolution¬ 
ary  pedigree  of  the  powerful  eagle  or 
the  broad- winged  albatross. 

Reptiles  are  at  present  a  small  and 


dying  race.  They  have  seen  their  best 
days.  But  in  the  great  secondary  age, 
as  Tennyson  graphically  puls  it,  ‘‘A 
monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 
master  of  eailh."  At  the  beginning 
of  that  time  the  mammals  had  not  been 
developed  at  all  ;  and  even  at  its  close 
they  were  but  a  feeble  folk,  represented 
only  by  weak  creatures  like  the  smaller 
pouched  animals  of  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania.  Accordingly,  during  the  secon¬ 
dary  period,  the  reptiles  had  things 
everywhere  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
ruling  over  the  earth  as  absolutely  as 
man  and  the  mammals  do  now.  Like 
all  dominant  types  for  the  time  being, 
they  split  up  into  many  and  various 
forms.  In  the  sea,  they  became  huge  pad¬ 
dling  enaliosaurians  ;  on  the  dry  land, 
they  became  gieat  erect  deinosaurians  ; 
in  the  air,  they  became  terrible  flying 
pterodactyls.  For  a  vast  epoch  they 
inheiited  the  earth  ;  and  then  at  last 
they  began  to  fail,  in  competition  with 
their  own  more  developed  descendants, 
the  birds  and  mammals.  One  by  one 
they  died  out  before  the  face  of  the 
younger  fauna,  until  at  last  only  a  few 
crocodiles  and  alligators,  a  few  great 
snakes,  and  a  few  big  turtles,  remain 
among  the  wee  skulking  lizards  and 
geckos  to  remind  us  of  the  enormous 
reptilian  types  that  crowded  the  surface 
of  the  liassic  oceans. 

Long  before  the  actual  arrival  of  true 
birds  upon  the  scene,  however,  sundry 
branches  of  the  reptilian  class  had  been 
gradually  approximating  to  and  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  future  flying  things.  In¬ 
deed,  one  may  say  that  at  an  early 
period  the  central  reptilian  stock,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  long,  lithe,  four  legged 
forms  like  the  lizards,  still  closely  allied 
in  shape  to  their  primitive  newt-like 
and  eel-like  ancestors,  began  to  divide 
laterally  into  sundry  important  branches. 
Some  of  them  lost  their  limbs  and  be¬ 
came  serpents  ;  others  acquired  bony 
body-coverings  and  became  turtles  ;  but 
the  vast  majority  went  off  in  one  of 
two  directions,  either  as  fish- like  sea- 
saurians  or  as  bird-like  land  saurians. 
It  is  with  this  last  division  alone  tl^t 
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we  shall  have  largely  to  deal  in  trac¬ 
ing  out  the  pedigree  of  our  existing 
birds.  Their  fossil  remains  supply  us 
with  many  connecting  links  which  help 
us  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  two 
classes.  It  is  true,  none  of  these  links 
can  be  said  to  occupy  an  exactly  inter¬ 
mediate  place  between  reptiles  and 
birds  ;  none  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  forming  an  actual  part  of  the  ancestry 
of  our  own  swallows  and  pigeons  :  they 
are  rather  closely  related  collateral 
members  of  the  family,  than  real  factors 
in  the  central  line  of  descent.  But  they 
at  least  serve  to  show  that  at  and  before 
the  period  when  true  birds  first  appear¬ 
ed  upon  earth,  many  members  of  one 
great  reptilian  group  had  made  immense 
advances  in  several  distinct  directions 
toward  the  perfected  avian  type. 

Cleaily,  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  bird  must  consist  in 
acquiring  a  more  or  less  upright  habit  : 
for  the  legs  must  be  well  differentiated 
into  a  large  hind  pair  and  a  tree  fore 
pair,  before  the  last  can  be  further 
specialized  into  feathered  wings ;  and 
(he  body  must  have  acquired  a  forward 
poise  before  flying  becomes  a  possible 
mode  of  locomotion.  Such  an  upright 
habit  is  first  foreshadowed  in  the  larger- 
limbed  and  longer-legged  lizards  like  the 
deinosaurians,  which  walked  to  some 
extent  erect,  and  more  particularly  in 
some  more  highly  specialized  reptiles 
like  the  iguanodon,  w'hich  had  large 
hind  legs  and  small  fore-legs,  and  could 
walk  or  hop  on  the  hind-legs  alone, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  kangaroo, 
or  still  more  of  a  jerboa  or  a  chinchilla. 
Now,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tendency 
to  acquire  the  most  rudimentary  form 
of  flying  is  common  among  animals  of 
this  semi  erect  habit,  especially  when 
they  frequent  forests  and  jump  about 
much  from  tree  to  tree.  For  example, 
among  our  modern  mammals,  the  squir¬ 
rels  are  a  race  much  given  to  sitting  on 
their  hind-legs  and  using  their  paws  as 
hands  ;  while  they  are  also  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  jumping  lightly  from  bough  to 
bough  :  and  some  among  them,  the  fly¬ 
ing  squirrels,  have  developed  a  sort  of 
parachute  consisting  of  an  extensible 
skin  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs, 
which  they  use  to  break  their  fall  in  de- 
fllending  to  the  ground.  Again,  among 


the  lower  mon’key-like  animals,  the  so- 
called  flying  lemur  or  galeopithecus  has 
hit  upon  an  exactly  similar  plan  ;  while 
in  the  bats,  a  membrane  which  may 
be  fairly  called  a  wing  has  been  evolved 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Everywhere  the  habit  of  living  among 
trees  or  jumping  from  rocks  tends  to 
produce  either  parachute  or  wing-like 
organs  ;  and  in  our  own  time  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  very  fully  displayed  among  a 
large  number  of  forestine  mammals. 

During  the  secondary  ages,  however, 
it  was  the  reptiles  which  took  to  thus 
developing  a  rudimentary  flying  mechan¬ 
ism.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
some  modern  lizards,  the  “  flying  drag¬ 
ons”  of  popular  natural  history,  which 
possess  a  parachute  arrangement  of  the 
front  ribs,  and  are  so  enabled  to  jump 
lightly  from  branch  to  branch,  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  flying  squir¬ 
rels.  But  this  is  an  independent  and 
comparatively  late  development  of  a  fly¬ 
ing  apparatus  .among  the  reptiles,  quite 
distinct  in  character  from  those  which 
were  in  vogue  among  the  real  and  much 
more  terrible  flying  dragons  of  the  liassic 
and  oolitic  age.  Far  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  predecessors  of  the  true 
birds  were  the  pterodactyls  whose  bones 
we  still  find  in  our  English  cliffs  at 
Lyme  Regis  and  Whitby ;  creatures 
with  a  large  reptilian  head,  fierce  jaws 
set  with  sharp  pointed  teeth,  and  fore¬ 
arms  prolonged  into  a  great  projecting 
finger  so  as  to  support  a  membranous 
wing  or  fold  of  skin,  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  bats.  The  pterodac¬ 
tyls  do  ,not  stand  anywhere  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  descent  toward  the  true  birds  ; 
but  they  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
a  general  tendency  then  existed  among 
the  higher  reptiles  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  flying  org^n.  In  these  fright¬ 
ful  dragons,  the  organ  of  flight  is  formed 
by  an  immense  prolongation  of  the  last 
finger  on  each  fore-leg,  to  a  length  about 
as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  leg  all 
put  together.  Between  this  long  bony 
finger  and  the  hind-leg  there  stretched 
in  all  probability  a  featherless  wing  like 
a  bat’s,  by  means  of  which  the  pterodac¬ 
tyl  darted  through  the  air  and  pounced 
down  upon  its  cowering  victims.  As 
in  birds,  the  bones  were  made  very  light 
and  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow  ; 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  the 
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skeleton  show  that  the  creatures  were 
specially  designed  for  the  function  of 
flight.  Imagine  a  cross  between  a  vult- 
uie  jtnd  a  crocodile,  and  you  have 
something  like  a  vague  mental  picture  of 
a  pterodactyl. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  terres¬ 
trial  reptilian  type  was  branching  out  in 
one  direction  toward  the  ancestois  of 
the  pterodactyls,  it  was  branching  out 
in  another  direction  toward  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  true  birds.  In  the  curious 
Lithographic  Slate  of  Solenhofen  we 
have. preserved  for  us  a  great  number  of 
fossil  forms  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  perfection  ;  and  among  these  are  : 
several  which  help  us  on  greatly  from  _ 
the  reptilian  to  the  avian  structure. 
The  Ltthographic  Slate  is  a  member  of 
the  upper  oolitic  formation,  and  it  is 
worked,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  stones  for  the  process 
of  lithography.  But  the  same  proirer* 
ties  which  make  the  slate  in  its  present 
condition  take  so  readily  the  impress  of 
a  letter  or  a  sketch,  made  it  in  its  earlier 
condition  take  the  impress  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  organisms  etnliedded  as  they  fell  in 
its  soft  mud.  Even  the  forms  and  petals 
of  early  flowers  washed  down  by  floods 
into  the  h.ilf-formed  mud  bank,  have  been 
thus  preserved  for  us  with  wonderful 
minuteness.  Most  interesting  of  all  for 
our  present  purpose,  however,  are  the 
bones  of  conteni|)orary  reptiles  and  birds 
which  this  nature-piinting  rock  incloses 
for  the  behoof  of  modern  naturalists. 
One  such  reptile,  known  as  cempsogna- 
thu^,  may  be  regarded  as  Ailing  among 
its  own  class  the  place  AlUd  among 
existing  mammals  by  the  kangaroo. 
It  was  a  rather  swan-like  erect  saurian, 
standing  gracefully  on  its  hind  paws, 
with  its  fore*legs  free,  and  probably 
dragging  its  round  tail  behind  it  on  the 
ground  as  a  support  to  steady  its  gait. 
The  neck  was  long  and  arched,  and  the 
head  small  and  bird-like  in  shape  ;  but 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp  and 
powerful  teeth,  as  in  the  pterodactyls. 
Altogether,  compsognathus  must  have 
looked  in  outward  appearance  not  at  all 
unlike  such  birds  as  the  auks  and 
penguins,  though  its  real  structural 
afhnities  lie  raiher  with  the  emus  and 
ca>sowaiics.  The  apteryx  or  kiwi  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  a  bird  that  does 
not  fly,  because  it  has  no  wings  worth 
Nkw  SxaiBS.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  a 


mentioning  to  fly  with,  approaches  even 
nearer  in  the  combination  of  both 
points  to  this  very  bird-like  oolitic 
reptile. 

Even  compsognathus  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  though  very  closely  allied  to  the 
true  birds,  cannot  he  held  to  stand  as  an 
actual  point  in  the  progressive  pedi¬ 
gree,  because  in  the  very  same  Solen¬ 
hofen  slates  we  And  a  real  feathered  bird 
in  person.  Accordingly,  as  the  two 
were  thus  contemporaries,  the  one  could 
not  possibly  be  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly 
from  some  form  very  closely  resembling 
compsognathus  that  the  true  birds  are 
descended.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
such  a  reptile  to  acquire  forestine  habits, 
and  to  begin  jumping  freely  from  tree  to 
tree,  in  order  to  set  up  the  series  of 
changes  by  which  a  true  bird  might  be 
produced.  But  the  Arst  historical  bird 
of  which  we  know  anything,  the  archse- 
opteryx  of  the  Solenhofen  slate,  still 
remains  in  rminy  points  essentially  a  rep¬ 
tile.  It  is  only  bird-like  in  two  main 
particulars  ;  its  possession  of  rudimen¬ 
tary  wings,  and  its  possession  of 
feathers.  From  the  popular  point  of 
view,  these  two  particul  tis  are  decisive 
in  favor  of  its  being  considered  a  biid  ; 
but  its  anatomical  structure  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  at  least  half  a  reptile  ;  and 
eminent  authorities  have  differed  (with 
their  usual  acrimony)  as  to  whether  it 
ought  properly  to  be  called  a  bird-like 
saurian  or  a  lizard-like  bird.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  mere  question  of  words 
such  as  this  to  set  scientiAc  men  or 
theologians  roundly  by  Ihe  ears  for  half 
a  century  together. 

Archaeopteryx,  then,  is  just  comp¬ 
sognathus  provided  with  rude  wings 
and  feathers,  but  in  most  other  re¬ 
spects  a  good  lizard.  Unlike  all  mod¬ 
ern  birds,  it  has  a  long  tail  composed 
of  twenty  separate  vertebrae  ;  and  rrp- 
posite  each  vertebra  stand  two  stout 
quill  feathers,  so  that  insiead  of  foim- 
ing  a  fan,  as  in  our  own  pigeons  and 
turkeys,  they  form  a  long  pinnate 
series  like  the  leaflets  of  yonder  fialm 
branch.  These  feathers,  like  all  oth  is, 
show  traces  of  their  oiigin  from  the  scales 
of  lizards.  Moreover,  m  the  yaw  are 
planted  some  small  conical  teeth,  the 
like  of  which  of  couise  exist  in  no  living 
bird.  The  skeleton  is  for  the  most  part 
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reptilian  ;  and  though  the  legs  are  bird¬ 
like,  they  are  not  much  more  so  than 
those  of  compsognathus,  an  unmixed 
reptile.  Even  the  wings  are  more  like 
the  fore-legs,  and  could  only  be  used 
for  flight  by  the  aid  of  a  side  membrane. 
Accordingly,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
lithographed  for  us  in  archaeopteryx  a 
specimen  of  the  intermediate  state,  when 
reptiles  are  just  in  the  very  act  of  passing 
into  birds.  The  scales  and  protuberances 
on  the  body  had  already  developed  into 
feathers  ;  the  forelegs  had  already  de¬ 
veloped  into  rude  and  imperfect  wings, 
and  the  feet  had  become  decidedly  bird¬ 
like  ;  but  as  yet  there  was  only  a  very 
small  breast-bone,  the  tail  remained  in 
internal  structure  like  that  of  a  lizard, 
the  jaws  still  contained  pointed  teeth, 
and  the  wing  ended  in  a  three-toed 
hand,  while  flight  was  probably  as  rudi¬ 
mentary  as  in  the  flying  lemur  and  the 
flying  squirrel.  Nowhere  in  the  organic 
series  has  geology  supplied  us  with  a 
better  missing  link  than  this  uncouth 
and  half-formed  creature,  nature’s  first 
tentative  rough  draft  of  the  beautiful  and 
exquisitely  adapted  modern  birds. 

Such  an  animal,  once  introduced,  was 
sure  to  undergo  further  modification,  to 
fit  it  more  perfectly  for  its  new  sphere 
of  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  tail 
was  sure  to  grow  shorter  and  shorter,  by 
stress  of  natural  selection,  because  a 
more  fan-like  organ  would  act  better 
as  a  rudder  to  steer  the  flight  than  the 
long  lizard-like  tail  of  archseopteryx. 
In  the  second  place,  the  general  bony 
structure  was  sure  to  grow  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  flight,  by  the  development  of 
some  such  feature  as  the  keeled  breast¬ 
bone,  and  the  general  modification  of 
the  other  parts  (especially  the  wing)  into 
better  correspondence  with  their  new 
function.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  intermediate 
birds  would  lose  their  reptilian  features 
equally  and  symmetrically.  Some  for  a 
lime  might  retain  one  lizard-like  peculi¬ 
arity,  say  the  teeth,  and  some  might 
retain  another,  say  sundry  anatomical 
points  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton. 
It  was  long  indeed  before  the  whole 
tribe  of  birds  acquired  the  entire  set  of 
traits  which  we  now  regard  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  class.  During  the  inter¬ 
vening  period  they  kept  varying  in  all 
directions,  tentatively  if  one  may  say  so. 


and  thus  the  early  forms  of  birds  differ 
far  more  among  themselves  than  do  any 
modern  members  of  the  feathered  king¬ 
dom.  In  other  words,  when  the’ full 
bird  type  was  finally  evolved,  it  proved 
so  much  better  adapted  to  its  airy  mode 
of  life,  than  any  other  and  earlier  creat¬ 
ure,  that  it  lived  down  not  only  the  rude 
reptilian  pterodactyls,  but  also  the  sim¬ 
pler  primeval  forms  of  birds  themselves  : 
exactly  as  civilized  European  man  is 
now  living  down,  not  only  the  elephants 
and  buffaloes,  but  the  red  Indian  and 
the  Australian  black  fellow  as  well. 

Some  of  the  varying  primeval  forms 
have  been  preserved  by  us  as  fossils  in 
the  chalk  deposits  of  the  Western 
States,  which  are  of  course  later  in  date 
than  the  oolitic  slates  of  Solenhofen, 
where  we  find  the  compsognathus  and 
his  cousin  the  archaeopteryx.  One  of 
these  first  sketches,  the  ichthyornis,  has 
a  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  displays 
■another  strikingly  early  reptilian  or  fish¬ 
like  peculiarity  in  the  joints  of  its  back¬ 
bone,  which  are  cup-shaped  or  hollow 
on  either  side,  exactly  like  those  of  a 
cod.  This  strange  bird  must  have  re¬ 
sembled  an  emu  in  many  respects,  and 
it  might  easily  have  devoured  the  large 
ganoid  fish  of  this  period  with  its  for¬ 
midable  jaws.  Still  more  reptilian  in 
some  particulars  is  the  hesperornis,  also 
found  in  the  western  American  ohalk. 
Hesperornis  was  a  huge  swimming 
ostrich,  and  it  had  pointed  teeth  like  a 
crocodile’s  set  in  a  groove  running  down 
the  jawbone.  They  were  supported  on 
stout  fangs,  in  the  same  way  as  the  t^eth 
of  its  reptilian  allies,  the  mosasaurians. 
Like  the  ostrich,  hesperornis  had  a  broad 
breast-bone,  but  this  breast-bone  was 
distitute  of  a  keel,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
all  the  ostrich  family.  The  wings  were 
also  very  imperfect,  like  those  of  the 
cassowaries.  In  its  tail,  hesperornis 
resembled  its  predecessor,  archaeopteryx, 
so  far  as  regards  the  lizard-like  separate¬ 
ness  of  the  vertebrae,  except  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end,  where  they  were  slightly 
massed  together  into  the  first  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  ploughshare  bone,  such  as 
the  one  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Thus  these 
two  intermediate  birds  of  the  chalk 
period,  though  slightly  more  bird-like 
than  their  cousins  of  the  oolitic  age,  still 
retained,  each  in  its  own  way,  many  un¬ 
mistakable  relics  of  their  descent  from 
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reptilian  or  almost  amphibian  ancestors. 
As  usual,  the  farther  we  go  back,  the 
more  do  we  find  all  the  lines  converging 
toward  a  common  centre. 

The  primitive  teeth  died  slowly  and 
gradually  out  as  time  went  on.  In  the 
still  later  eocene  deposits  of  the  London 
clay  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  we  find  the 
remains  of  a  true  bird,  known  as  odon- 
topteryx,  in  which  the  teeth  have  entirely 
coalesced  with  the  beak,  and  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  bony  projections. 
Strict  biologists  will  tell  us  that  these 
projections  are  not  teeth  at  all,  because 
true  teeth  are  not  bony  in  structure,  and 
are  developed  from  the  skin  of  the  gums. 
But  such  hair-splitting  distinctions  are 
of  little  value  from  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view  ;  the  really  important  fart 
to  observe  is  this,  that  while  hesperornis 
has  teeth  in  a  groove,  reptile  fashion, 
ichthyornis  has  teeth  in  distinct  sockets, 
mammal  fashion,  and  odontopteryx  has 
them  reduced  to  bony  projections  from 
the  bill,  in  a  fashion  all  its  own,  thus 
leading  the  way  to  modern  birds,  in 
which  the  teeth  are  wholly  wanting,  and 
the  bill  alone  remains.  Indeed,  among 
our  existing  kinds  there  are  some  which 
still  keep  up  some  dim  memory  of  the 
odontopteryx  stage  ;  for  the  merganser, 
a  swimming  fish-eating  bird,  has  bony 
ridges  on  its  bill,  which  help  it  to  grasp 
its  prey  ;  and  the  South  American  leaf- 
cuiter  has  a  double  set  of  bony  bosses 
on  its  beak  and  palate. 

The  most  apparently  distinctive  feat¬ 
ure  of  birds  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  fly. 
It  is  this  that  gives  them  their  feathers, 
their  wings,  and  their  peculiar  bony 
structure.  And  yet,  truism  as  such  a 
statement  sounds,  there  are  a  great  many 
birds  that  do  not  fly  :  and  it  is  among 
these  terrestrial  or  swimming  kinds  that 
we  must  look  for  the  nearest  modern 
approaches  to  the  primitive  bird  type. 
From  the  very  beginning  birds  had  to 
eiidure  the  fierce  competition  of  the 
mammals,  which  had  been  developed  at 
a  slightly  earlier  period  ;  and  they  have 
for  the  most  part  taken  almost  entirely 
to  the  air,  where  alone  they  possess  a 
distinct  superiority  over  their  mam¬ 
malian  compeers.  There  are  certain 
spots,  however,  where  mammals  have 
been  unable  to  [>enetrate,  .is  in  oceanic 
islands ;  and  there  are  certain  other 
spots  which  were  insulated  for  a  long 


period  from  the  great  continents,  so 
that  they  possessed  none  of  the  higher 
classes  of  mammals,  as  in  the  case  of 
Australia,  South  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa.  In  these  districts, 
terrestrial  birds  had  a  chance  which  they 
had  not  in  the  great  circumpolar  land 
tract,  now  divided  into  two  portions. 
North  America  on  the  west,  and  Asia 
and  Europe  on  the  east.  It  is  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  southern  extremities  of 
America  and  Africa,  therefore,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  most  antiquated  forms 
of  birds  still  surviving  in  the  world  at  the 
present  day. 

The  decadent  and  now  almost  extinct 
order  of  struthious  birds,  to  which 
ostriches -and  cassowaries  belong,  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  the  best  examples  of  such 
antique  forms.  These  birds  are  all  disin- 
guished  from  every  other  known  species, 
except  the  transitional  Solenhofen  creat¬ 
ure  and  a  few  other  old  types,  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  keel  to  the  flat 
breast-bone  :  a  peculiarity  which  at  once 
marks  them  out  as  not  adapted  for  flight. 

Every  one  whose  anatomical  studies 
have  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the  carv¬ 
ing  of  a  chicken  or  a  pheasant  for  dinner, 
knows  that  the  tw’o  halves  of  the  breast 
are  divided  by  a  sharp  keel  or  edge  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  breast-bone  ;  but  in  the 
ostrich  and  their  allies  such  a  keel  is 
wanting,  and  the  breast-bone  is  rounded 
and  blunt.  .At  one  time  these  flat¬ 
chested  birds  were  widely  distributed 
over  the  whole  world  ;  for  they  are  found 
in  fossil  forms  from  China  to  Peru  ;  but 
as  the  mammalian  race  increased  and 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth, 
only  the  best  adapted  keeled  birds  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  these  four¬ 
legged  competitors  in  the  great  conti¬ 
nents.  Thus  the  gigantic  ostriches  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  and  the  great  divers  of 
the  Western  States  died  slowly  out,  leav¬ 
ing  all  their  modern  kindred  to  inhabit 
the  less  progressive  southern  hemisphere 
alone.  Even  there,  the  monstrous 
aepyornis,  a  huge  stalking  wingless  bird, 
disappeared  from  Madagascar  in  the 
tertiary  age,  while  the  great  moa  of  New 
Zealand,,  after  living  down  to  almost  his¬ 
torical  times,  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  that 
very  aggressive  and  hungry  mammal,  the 
Maori  himself.  This  almost  reduces  the 
existing  struthious  types  to  three  small 
and  scattered  colonies,  in  Australasia, 
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South  Africa,  and  South  America  respec¬ 
tively,  though  there  are  still  probably  a 
few  osirichts  left  in  some  remote  parts 
of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  ’Australian  ostrich  kind  are  in 
many  respects  the  must  aichaic  and 
peculiar  of  all.  Strangest  among  them  is 
the  kiwi  or  apteryx  of  New  Zealand, 
that  almost  wholly  wingless  bird  who 
may  be  seen  any  morning  at  the  Zoo, 
gravely  stalking  up  and  down,  like  an 
im|K)ttant  political  prisoner,  within  the 
small  inclosure  to  which  tyrannical 
circumstances  have  temporarily  con¬ 
fined  him.  The  kiwi  has  feathers 
which  closely  resemble  hair  in  texture, 
and  his  wings  are  so  very  rudimentary 
that  they  tan  only  be  properly. observed 
at  a  post-mortem  examination,  iiis 
bones  have  no  air  canals,  and  some  of 
his  internal  anatomy  is  very  abnormal. 
The  cissowaries  of  the  Papuan  district 
are  somewhat  more  bird-like  in  type,  but 
they  also  preserve  many  antique  features, 
especially  in  the  relative  smallness  of  the 
head  and  brain  compared  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  sire  of  the  whole  body.  The  Austia- 
lian  emus  approach  more  closely  to  the 
true  ostiiches,  and  their  feathers  are  far 
more  feathery  than  those  of  the  casso¬ 
wary.  In  both  these  classes,  however,  the 
small  and  functionless  wings  are  destitute 
of  plumes,  which  are  only  represented 
by  a  few  stiff  horny  shafts.  The  true 
ostiiches.  including  both  the  familiar 
African  species  and  the  South  American 
rheas,  have  real  wings  with  teal  feathers 
in  them,  though  they  can  only  use  them 
to  aid  them  in  running,  and  not  for  the 
puipose  of  flight.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  most  bud-like  of  their  older,  with 
small  wings  and  very  feathery  plumes. 
We  may  faiily  regard  all  these  keelless 
and  often  wingless  birds — the  kiwis, 
cassowaries,  emus,  and  ostriches — as 
the  last  survivors  of  a  very  ancient 
group,  immediately  descended.from  an- 
cestois  not  unlike  the  toothed  hesperor- 
nis,  and  never  forced  by  circumstances 
to  develop  into  the  lull  avian  type 
represented  by  the  swallows,  hawks, 
and  herons.  All  of  them  are  strictly 
terrestrial  in  their  habits  ;  none  of  them 
can  fly  in  even  the  slightest  degree  ;  and 
the  feathers  of  the  most  developed 
am  mg  them  invariarly  Lck  the  tiny 
baibules  or  small  nooks  which  bind 
together  the  cross  barbs  in  the  feathers 


of  the  flying  bird,  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
pact  and  lesisting  blade.  It  is  this  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  cross  barbs  which  gives  os¬ 
trich  plumts  their  light  and  fluffy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  while,  pushed  to  an  extreme  in 
the  cassowary  and  the  kiwi,  it  makes 
the  plumage  of  those  ugly  birds  approx¬ 
imate  in  character  to  the  hair  of  mam¬ 
mals.  Though  from  the  human  and 
decorative  point  of  view  we  may  admire 
the  flufiliness  of  ostrich  plumes,  it  is 
obvious  that,  looked  upon  as  a  question 
of  relative  development,  such  loose  float¬ 
ing  barbs  are  tar  less  advanced  in  t\pe 
than  the  Arm  and  tightly  interlocked 
quill  feathcis  of  a  goose  or  raven,  with 
which  alone  sustained  flight  is  possible. 

Except  in  such  isolated  countiies 
where  higher  mammals  do  not,  or  did 
not  till  lately,  exist,  the  power  of  flight, 
once  acquired,  was  sure  to  be  developed 
in  a  high  degree.  For  the  possession 
of  feathers  gives  birds  an  advantage  in 
this  respect  which  enables  even  the  little 
sparrows  to  hold  their  own  in  the  rnidbt 
ot  our  crowded  cities.  Hence  all  other 
modern  birds,  except  these  lingering 
ostrich-like  creatures,  have  keeled  breast¬ 
bones,  which  imply  their  descent  from 
forms  adapted  to  true  flight.  They  are 
linked  to  the  ostriches,  however,  and 
therefore  to  the  still  earlier  toothed 
ancestral  types,  by  the  South  American 
tinamous,  which  are  intermediate  in 
various  anatomical  points  (too  intricate 
for  a  lazy  man  to  go  into  here  and  now), 
between  the  two  classes.  Put  briefly, 
one  may  say  that  these  partridge-like 
Paraguayan  birds  are  ostriches  in  the 
bones  ot  their  head,  but  game  birds  in 
those  of  the  breast  and  body.  'Phis  line 
of  descent  seems  to  lead  us  up  directly 
toward  the  cocks  and  hens,  the  pheas¬ 
ants,  and  other  scrapers.  'Phere  are  more 
marks  of  a  piimiiive  organization,  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  penguins,  which  are  al¬ 
most  wingless  swimming  birds,  belonging 
nearly  to  the  same  class  as  the  ducks 
and  geese  ;  and  we  have  reason  other¬ 
wise  to  consider  the  penguins  a  very 
early  form,  since  fowls  resembling  them 
in  many  particulars  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  upper  greensand.  Here  the 
wings  are  reduced  to  small  rudiments, 
covered  with  bristly  scale-like  feathers, 
and  so  rigid  that  they  can  be  only 
moved  in  the  mass  like  fins  by  a  single 
joint  at  the  base.  'Phey  are  used,  in 
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fact,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
flappers  in  seals,  to  assist  the  bird  in 
diving.  The  habitual  erect  attitude  of 
the  penguins  strongly  recalls  that  of 
their  reptilian  ally,  compsognathus. 
From  such  an  incomplete  form  as  this, 
the  gap  is  not  great  to  the  equally  erect 
auks,  tlye  guillemots,  the  grebes,  and 
other  web-footed  divers,  which  have 
short  pointed  wings  with  true  quills, 
but  without  any  extended  power  of 
flight.  Some  species  indeed,  cannot 
fly  at  all,  though  the  puffins  and  many 
other  kinds  can  steer  their  way  through 
the  air  with  comparative  ease.  Thence 
to  the  cormorants,  gulls,  and  ducks  the 
transitions  are  slight  and  easy.  We  are 
thus  led  insensibly  from  almost  wingless 
erect  birds,  like  the  penguins,  through 
winged,  but  mainly  swimming  forms 
like  the  auks  and  divers,  to  creatures 
with  such  marvellous  powers  of  flight  as 
the  frigate-birds,  the  petrels,  and  the 
albatrosses,  which  pass  almost  their 
whole  life  upon  the  wing.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  this  line 
of  descent  the  comparatively  wingless 
forms  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
degenerate  representatives  of  fl)ing 
ancestors  ;  for  the  presence  of  a  keeled 
breast-bone  almost  conclusively  proves 
hereditary  connection  with  fully  winged 
progenitors. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  modern 
birds  belong  to  the  still  more  strictly 
aerial  orders  of  the  perchers,  the  peck¬ 
ers,  and  the  birds  of  prey.  In  almost  all 
these  cases,  the  power  of  flight  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  bird  type  reaches  its 
highest  ideal  point  of  typical  excellence. 
Among  the  perchers,  this  perfection  of 
form  is  best  seen  in  the  swallows,  whose, 
ceaseless  and  graceful  curved  evolutions 
ever) body  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  ; 
while  among  tropical  varieties  of  the 
same  type  the  birds  of  paradise,  the 
sunbirds,  and  the  orioles  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  Among  the  peckers,  our 
own  swifts  closely  simulate  the  swallow 
type,  while  their  American  relatives, 
the  humming  birds,  in  spite  of  their 
small  size,  possess  a  power  of  rapid 
flitting  and  of  lightly  poising  themselves 
in  front  of  flowers  which  makes  them 
in  some  ways  the  very  fullest  existing 
embodiment  of  the  avian  ideal.  To  the 
same  order  belong  also  those  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  all  birds,  the  parrots,  whose 


large  heads  and  crafty  eyes  mark  them 
at  once  as  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
small-browed,  dull-eyed,  stupid  casso¬ 
waries.  With  them  must  be  ranked  the 
toucans,  the  barbets,  the  kingfishers, 
the  trogons.  and  whole  hosts  of  other 
beautiful  southern  creatures,  among 
which  the  feathers  have  been  vaiiously 
modified  into  the  most  exquisite  orna¬ 
mental  devices.  As  for  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks, 
owls,  and  ospreys  must  suffice  by  way 
of  example. 

Even  among  these  central  groups  of 
birds,  which  have  varied  most  and 
developed  furthest  from  the  primitive 
reptilian  character,  there  are  many  kinds 
which  retain  here  and  there  some  small 
and  isolated  peculiarities  of  the  ances¬ 
tral  forms.  For  example,  among  the 
duck-like  birds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  single  group,  that  of  the  mergansers, 
still  keeps  up  some  faint  memory  of  the 
original  sharp  teeth  in  the  shape  of  a 
few  horny  projections  along  the  edge  of 
the  beak.  The  tooth  billed  pigeon  of 
Samoa,  a  close  relation  of  that  early  and 
extinct  form  the  dodo,  has  also  some 
rudiments  of  horny  teeth  ;  and  the 
South  American  leaf-cutters,  a  primitive 
set  of  songless  perchers,  possess  some¬ 
what  similar  relics  of  the  lost  fangs. 
So,  too,  cur  earliest  known  bird,  the 
archaiopteryx,  had  three  free  claws  on 
its  fore  limb  or  undeveloped  wing ; 
and  traces  of  such  claws  turn  up  in  sun¬ 
dry  unconnected  birds  even  now,  no 
doubt  by  reversion  to  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ancestral  type.  'In  all  modern 
birds,  one  of  the  three  fingers  which 
make  up  the  pinion  still  remains  free  ; 
and  in  some  species  this  finger  supports 
an  evident  claw,  sometimes  used  as  a 
spur  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  In 
many  thrushes  a  rudiment  of  this  claw 
may  be  perceived  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
tubercle  or  knob  at  the  end  of  the  wing, 
thus  pointing  back  directly  to  some 
remote  four-footed  and  claw-bearing  rep¬ 
tilian  ancestor.  Several  plovers  have 
spurs,  and  so  has  the  spur-winged  goose  ; 
while  the  horned  screamer  has  two  on 
each  wing,  which  he  uses  with  great  ef¬ 
fect  in  battling  with  his  rivals.  The 
Australian  brush-turkeys  have  also  the 
rudiment  or  last  relic  of  a  primitive  pin¬ 
ion  claw. 

'I'here  is  another  way  in  which  modern 
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birds  still  partially  recall  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  their  reptilian  ancestors,  and 
that  is  in  the  course  of  their  individual 
development  within  the  egg.  No  adult 
existing  bird  has  all  the  bones  of  the  tail 
distinct  and  separate,  like  those  of  the 
archaeopteryx;  the  last  joints  are  all 
firmly  welded  together  in  a  solid  expand¬ 
ed  piece,  known  from  its  queer  shape 
as  a  ploughshare  bone,  such  as  the  one 
which  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  as  the 
text  for  this  discourse.  The  use  of  the 
ploughshare  bone  is  to  support  the  fan- 
like  quill  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  also 
to  shelter  the  oil-glands  with  whose  con¬ 
tents  the  birds  preen  and  dress  their 
shining  plumage,  to  secure  them  against 
the  evil  effects  of  damp  or  rain.  But 
while  the  young  chick  is  in  the  egg,  all 
its  tail  bones  still  remain  separate,  as  in 
the  ancestral  lizard-like  bird  and  the  still 
earlier  ancestral  lizard  ;  it  is  only  as 
the  development  of  the  embryo  progresses 
that  they  become  firmly  united,  as  in 
rr.odern  forms.  In  other  words  every 
young  bird  begins  forming  its  tail  as  if 
It  meant  to  be  an  archaeopteryx,  and 
only  afterward  so  far  changes  its  mind 
as  to  become  a  crow  or  a  sparrow. 
Similarly  no  adult  existing  bird  has  true 
teeth  ;  but  the  young  of  certain  parrots 
show  in  the  egg  a  set  of  peculiar  little 
swellings  inside  the  ja**,  known  as  dental 
papillae,  and  commonly  found  as  the 
first  stage  of  teeth  in  other  animals. 
Moreover,  these  swellings  are  actually 
covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  dentine,  the 
material  of  which  true  teeth  are  made. 
So  here  again  the  young  parrot  begins 
its  development  as  though  it  meant  to 
start  a  set  of  conical  fangs  in  its  jaw 
like  those  of  the  archaeopteryx,  but 
afterward  changes  its  mind  and  contents 
itself  with  a  bill  instead.  Such  symp¬ 
toms  as  these  point  back  surely  though 
nmotely  to  a  far  distant  reptilian  an¬ 
cestry. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  the 
links  which  bind  the  birds  to  the  rep¬ 
tiles,  bind  them  also  in  part  to  the  lower 
mammals.  For  the  lowest  existing 
mammal  is  that  curious  Australian  cteat- 
ure  known  to  the  rough-and-ready 
classification  of  the  colonists  as  the  water- 
mole,  and  rejoicing  in  the  various  scien¬ 
tific  aliases  of  the  ornithoihyncusand  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  Unsophisticated 
English  people  know  the  animal  best, 


however,  as  "  the  beast  with  a  bill.” 
Now,  there  are  many  close  resemblances 
between  this  strange  Australian  bur- 
rower,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  anti¬ 
quated  forms  of  birds  as  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  kiwi  on  the  other.  In  many  partic¬ 
ulars,  too,  the  , water-mole  recalls  the 
structure  of  reptiles,  and  especially  of 
the  ichthyosaurus.  In  short,  it  is  at 
once  the  most  bird-like  and  the  most 
reptile-like  of  mammals.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  birds  and  mammals 
are  both  descended  by  divergtnt  lines 
from  a  single  common  reptilian  ancestry. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kiwi,  an  early 
type  of  nocturnal  bird,  preserved  for  us 
in  isolated  New  Zealand,  has  some  mark¬ 
ed  reptilian  and  mammalian  affinities, 
not  only  in  the  external  character  of  its 
hair-like  feathers,  but  also  in  the  more 
important  structural  points  of  its  dia¬ 
phragm,  its  movable  vertebrse,  and  its 
keellcss  breast-bone,  which  are  questions 
rather  for  the  professed  anatomist  than 
for  mere  idle  loungers  basking  lazily  in 
the  sun  on  a  Proven9al  hillside.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ornithorhyncus, 
an  early  type  of  burrowing  aquatic  mam¬ 
mal,  preserved  for  us  in  isolated  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  marked  reptilian  affinities  in 
its  bony  structure,  and  in  the  teeth  im¬ 
planted  on  its  tongue  ;  wnile  it  has  also 
marked  resemblances  to  the  ducks  and 
other  swimming  birds  in  the  external 
features  of  its  horny  bill  and  webbed 
feet,  besides  being  still  more  closely 
related  to  them  in  many  of  its  less  obvi¬ 
ous  anatomical  peculiarities. 

Birds,  then,  may  be  roughly  described 
as  reptiles  with  feathers.  Professor 
Huxley  was  the  first  to  see  the  real 
closeness  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  groups,  and  to  unite  them  under  a 
common  name  as  Sauropsida.  S  r  ctl/ 
speaking,  the  only  constant  differrnce 
between  them,  the  only  one  distinctive 
character  of  birds  as  a  class,  is  the 
possession  of  feathers  ;  and  if,  like  un¬ 
compromising  Karl  Vogt,  we  insist 
upon  calling  archaeopter)x  a  reptile, 
because  of  its  anatomical  peculiarities, 
even  this  solitary  distinction  must  \an- 
ish  utterly,  leaving  us  no  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  at  all  between  the  two  classes. 
It  must  be  remembered,  of  cour-e,  that 
all  the  other  characters  which  we  always 
have  in  our  mind  as  part  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  bird  are  either  not  constant  or 
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not  i}ecu]iar  to  birds  alone.  For  in¬ 
stance,  wr  usually  think  of  a  bird  as  a 
flying  animal  ;  but  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  birds,  such  as  the  ostriches, 
kiwis,  penguins,  and  dodos,  do  not  or 
did  not  fly  at  all  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  many  other  creatures,  such  as 
the  bats,  flying  squirrels,  flying  lemurs, 
pterodactyls,  dragon-lizards,  and  but¬ 
terflies,  do  or  did  once  fly  just  as  much 
as  the  birds.  So  with  their  other  pe¬ 
culiarities  :  their  habit  of  laying  eggs 
descends  to  them  from  fish  and  rep; 
tiles ;  their  nest-building  propensities 
which  are  wanting  in  some  birds,  are 
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found  in  the  Australian  water-mole,  in 
field-mice,  and  even  in  stickleback  ;  and 
their  horny  bill,  which  is  almost  confined 
to  them,  nevertheless  occurs  again  in  the 
ornithorhyncus  and  in  many  turtles.  In 
short,  everv  other  apparently  distinctive 
point  about  birds,  except  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  feathers,  either  breaks  down  on 
examination  or  else  descends  to  them 
directly  from  early  unbirdlike  ancestors. 
And  the  first  feathered  creature  of  which 
we  know  anything,  archaeopteryx,  was  at 
least  as  much  of  a  reptile  as  of  a  bird. 
— Longman  s  Magazine. 
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In  the  whole  amusing  history  of  im¬ 
postures,  there  is  no  more  diverting 
chapter  than  that  which  deals  with 
literary  frauds.  None  contains  a  more 
grotesque  revelation  of  the  smallness 
and  the  complexity  of  human  nature,  and 
none — not  even  the  records  of  the  Tich- 
borne  trial,  and  its  results — reveals  more 
pleasantly  the  depths  of  mortal  credulity. 
The  literary  forger  is  usually  a  clever 
man,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  and  critical  science  of  his  time. 
Hut  how  low  that  level  commonly  appears 
to  be  !  Think  of  the  success  of  Ireland, 
a  boy  of  eighteen  ;  think  of  Chatterton  ; 
think  of  Surtees  of  .Mainsforth,  who  took 
in  the  great  Magician  himself,  the  father 
of  all  them  that  are  skilled  in  ballad 
lore.  How  simple  were  the  artifices  of 
these  ingenious  impostors,  their  resources 
how  scanty  ;  how  hand-to-mouth  and 
improvised  was  their  whole  procedure  ! 
Times  have  altered  a  little.  Jo  Smith’s 
revelation  and  famed  “  Golden  Bible” 
only  carried  captive  the  polygamous 
populus  qui  vult  decipi,  reasoners  a  little 
lower  than  even  the  believers  in  Anglo- 
Israel.  I'he  Moabite  Ireland,  who  lately 
gave  Mr.  Shapira  the  famous  ms.  of 
Deuteronomy,  but  did  not  delude  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau,  was  doubtless  a 
smart  man  ;  he  was,  however,  a  little  too 
indolent,  a  little  too  easily  satisfied.  He 
might  have  procured  better  and  less 
recognizable  materials  than  his  old 
“synagogue  rolls;”  in  short  he  took 


rather  too  little  trouble,  and  came  to  the 
wrong  market.  A  literary  foigery  ought 
first,  perhaps,  to  appeal  to  the  credulous, 
and  only  slowly  should  it  come  with  the 
prestige  of  having  already  won  many 
believers  before  the  learned  world.  The 
inscriber  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions 
in  Brazil  (of  all  places)  was  a  clever  man. 
His  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hiram  to 
South  America  probably  gained  some 
credence  in  Brazil,  while  in  England  it 
only  carried  captive  Mr.  Day,  author  of 
“  The  Pre  historic  Use  of  Iron  and 
Steel.”  But  the  Brazilians  from  lack  of 
energy,  have  dropped  the  subject,  and 
the  Phoenician  inscriptions  of  Brazil  are 
less  successful,  after  all,  than  the  Moab¬ 
ite  stone,  about  which  one  begins  to 
entertain  disagreeable  doubts. 

The  motives  of  the  literary  forger  ate 
curiously  mixed ;  but  they  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  analyzed  roughly  into  piety, 
greed,  “  push,”  and  love  of  fun.  Many 
literary  forgeries  have  been  pious  frauds, 
perpetrated  in  the  interests  of  a  church, 
a  priesthood,  or  a  dogma.  Then  we  have 
frauds  of  greed,  as  if,  for  example,  a 
forger  should  offer  his  wares  for  a  million 
of  money  to  the  British  Museum  ;  or 
when  he  tries  to  palm  off  his  Samaritan 
Gospel  on  the  ”  Bad  Samaritan”  of  the 
Bodleian.  Next  we  come  to  playful 
frauds,  or  frauds  in  their  oiigin  playful, 
like  (perhaps)  the  Shakespearian  for¬ 
geries  of  Ireland,  the  supercheries  of 
Prosper  Merimee,  the  sham  antique 
ballads  (very  spirited  poems  in  their  way) 
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of  Surtees,  and  many  other  examples. 
Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  for* 
geiies,  begun  for  the  mere  sake  of  exert* 
ing  the  imitative  faculty,  and  of  raising  a 
laugh  against  the  learned,  have  been 
persevered  with  in  earnest.  The  hu¬ 
morous  deceits  are,  of  course,  the  most 
pardonable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  for* 
give  the  young  archaeologist  who  took  in 
his  own  father  with  false  Greek  inscrip* 
tions.  But  this  story  may  be  a  mere 
fable  among  archaeologists,  who  are  con* 
stautly  accusing  each  other  of  all  manner 
of  crimes.  There  are  forgeries  by 
“  pushing”  men,  who  hope  to  get  a  read* 
ing  for  poems  which,  if  put  forth  as  new 
w'ould  be  neglected.  There  remain  for¬ 
geries  of  which  the  motive  is  so  complex 
as  to  remain  forever  obscure.  We  may 
generally  ascribe  them  to  love  of  noto¬ 
riety  in  the  forger;  such  notoriety  as  Mac* 
pherson  won  by  his  dubious  pinchbeck 
Ossian.  More  difficult  still  to  under¬ 
stand  are  the  forgeries  which  real  schol¬ 
ars  have  committed  or  connived  at  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  some  opinion 
which  they  held  with  earnestness.  1  here 
is  a  vein  of  madness  and  self-deceit  in 
the  character  of  the  man  who  half  per¬ 
suades  himself  that  his  own  false  facts 
are  true.  The  Payne  Collier  case  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to 
explain,  for  it  is  etiually  hard  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  was  taken  in  by  the 
notes  on  the  folio  he  gave  the  world,  and 
to  hold  that  he  was  himself  guilty  of  for¬ 
gery  to  support  his  own  opinions. 

The  further  we  go  back  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literary  forgeries,  the  more  (as  is 
natural)  do  we  find  them  to  be  of  a  pious 
or  priestly  character.  When  the  clergy 
alone  can  write,  only  the  clergy  can 
forge.  In  such  ages  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  prophecies  and  warnings, 
or,  if  they  are  careful  about  literature,  it 
is  only  when  literature  contains  some 
kind  of  title-deeds.  Thus  Solon  is  said 
to  have  forged  a  line  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  Salamis  belonged  to  Athens. 
But  the  great  antique  forgtr,  the  “  Ioni¬ 
an  father  of  the  rest,”  is,  doubtless, 
Onomacritus.  There  exists,  to  be  sure, 
an  Egyptian  inscription  professing  to  be 
of  the  fourth,  but  probably  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  dynasty.  The  Germans  hold  the 
latter  view  ;  the  French,  from  patriotic 
moti\es,  maintain  the  opposite  opinion. 


But  this  forgery  is  scarcely  “  literary.” 

I  never  can  think  of  Onomacritus  with¬ 
out  a  certain  respect  :  he  b'^gin  the  forg¬ 
ing  business  so  very  early,  and  was  (apart 
from  this  failing)  such  an  imposing 
and  magnificently  respectalle  character. 
The  scene  of  the  error  and  detection  of 
Onomacritus  presents  itself  always  to  me 
in  a  kind  of  pictorial  vision.  It  is  night, 
the  clear  windless  night  of  Athens,  not 
of  the  Athens  whose  ruins  remain,  but  of 
the  ancient  city  that  sank  in  ashes  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  The  time  is 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  successful 
tyrant,  the  scene  is  the  ancient  tcniple, 
the  stately  house  of  Athens,  the  fane 
where  the  sacred  serpent  was  fed  on 
cakes,  and  the  primeval  olive  tree  grew 
beside  the  well  of  Posidon.  The  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  temple’s  inmost  shrine  is  lit  by 
the  ray  of  one  earthen  lamp.  You  dim 
ly  discern  the  majestic  form  of  a  ven¬ 
erable  man  stooping  above  a  coffer  of 
cedar  and  i\ory,  carved  with  the  exploits 
of  the  goddess,  and  with  boustrophedon 
inscriptions.  In  his  hair  this  archaic 
Athenian  wears  the  badge  of  the  golden 
grasshopper.  You  never  saw  a  finer 
man.  He  is  Onomacritus  the  famous 
poet,  and  the  trusted  guardian  of  the 
ancient  oracles  of  Musaeus  and  Bacis. 
What  is  he  doing  ?  Why,  he  takes  from 
the  fragrant  cedar  coffer  certain  thin 
stained  sheets  of  lead,  whereon  are 
scratched  the  words  of  doom  the  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Greek  Thomas  the  Rhjm- 
er.  From  his  bosom  he  draws  another 
thin  sheet  of  lead,  also  stained  and  cor¬ 
roded.  On  this  he  scratches,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  “  Cadmeian  letters,”  a 
prophecy  that  “  the  isles  near  Lemnos 
shall  disappear  under  the  sea.”  So  busy 
is  he  in  this  task  that  he  does  not  hear  the 
rustle  of  a  chiton  behind,  and  suddenly 
a  man’s  hand  is  on  his  shoulder  ! 
Onomacritus  turns  in  horror.  Has  the 
goddess  punished  him  for  tampering 
with  the  oracles  ?  No  ;  it  is  Lasus,  the 
son  of  Hermiones,  a  rival  poet,  who 
has  caught  the  keeper  of  the  oracles  in 
the  very  act  of  a  pious  forgery.  (Hertd- 
otus  vii.  6).  Pisistratus  expelled  the 
learned  Onomacritus  from  Athens,  but 
his  conduct  ptoved,  in  the  long  run, 
highly  profitable  to  the  reputations  of 
Musaeus  and  Bacis.  Whenever  their 
oracles  were  not  fulfilled,  people  said, 
“  Oh,  that  is  merely  one  of  the  mttrpola- 
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tions  of  Onomacritus  !”  and  the  matter 
was  passed  over.  This  Onomaciitus  is 
said  to  have  been  one  ot  the  oiiginal 
editors  of  Homer  under  Pisislratus.  He 
lived  lung,  never  repented,  and,  many 
years  later,  deceived  Xerxes  into  attempt¬ 
ing  his  disastrous  expedition.  This  he 
did  by  “  keeping  back  the  oracles  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  barbarians,”  and  put¬ 
ting  forward  any  that  seemed  favorable. 
The  childien  of  Pisistratus  believed  in 
him,  as  spiritualists  go  on  giving  credit 
to  exposed  and  exploded  ”  mediums.” 

Having  once  practised  deceit,  it  is  to 
be  feared  tliat  Onomacritus  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  practice  of  literary  forger}', 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  grows  on  a  man  like  dram- 
drinking.  Onomacritus  is  generally 
charged  with  the  authorship  of  the  poems 
which  the  ancients  usually  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  the  companion  of  Jason. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ot  the 
poems  of  Orpheus  to  us  would  have 
been  bis  “  Interno,”  or  Koto  iiaaig  cf 
pdou  in  which  the  poet  gave  his  own 
account  of  his  descent  to  Hades  in  search 
of  Eurydice.  But  only  a  dubious  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  adventure  in  the  journey  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch.  NV’haiever  the 
exact  truth  about  the  Orphic  poems  may 
be  (the  reader  may  pursue  the  hard  and 
fruitless  quest  in  Lobeck’s  “  Aglaoph- 
anus”),  it  seems  certain  that  the  period 
between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles  like 
the  Alexandrian  time,  was  a  great  age 
for  literary  forgeries.  But  of  all  these 
frauds  the  greatest  (according  to  the 
most  ”  advanced”  theory  on  the  subject) 
is  the  “  Forgery  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  !”  The  opinions  of  the 
^chidars  who  hold  that  the  Iliad  and 
Od}ssey  which  we  know  and  which  Plato 
knew,  are  not  the  epics  known  to  Herod¬ 
otus,  but  later  compositions,  are  not 
very  clear  nor  consistent.  But  it  seems 
to  be  vaguely  held  that  about  the  time 
of  Pericles  there  arose  a  kind  of  Greek 
Maepherson.  This  ingenious  impostor 
woiked  on  old  epic  materials,  but  added 
many  new  ideas  of  his  own  about  the 
gods,  converting  the  Iliad  (the  poem 
whicli  we  now  possess)  into  a  kind  of 
mocking  romance,  a  Greek  Don  Quixote. 
He  also  forged  a  number  of  pseudo- 
archaic  words,  tenses,  and  expressions, 
and  added  the  nuineious  references  to 
iron,  a  metal  piactically  unknown,  it  is 


asserted,  to  Greece  before  the  sixth 
century.  If  we  are  to  believe,  with 
Professor  Paley,  that  the  chief  incidents 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  unknown 
to  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  and  the  con- 
temporaiy  vase- painters,  we  must  also 
suppose  that  the  Greek  Maepherson 
invented  most  of  the  situations  in  the 
Odyssey  and  Iliad.  According  to  this 
theory  the  ”  cooker”  of  the  extant  epics 
was  far  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
ot  all  literary  impostors,  for  he  deceived 
the  whole  world,  from  Plato  downward, 
till  he  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Paley. 
T  here  are  times  when  one  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  Plato  must  have  been  the 
forger  himself,  as  Bacon  (according  to 
the  other  hypothesis)  was  the  author  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  Thus  "  Plato  the 
wise,  and  large-browed  Verulam,”  would 
be  ”  the  first  of  those  who”  forge  ! 
Next  to  this  prodigious  imposture,  no 
doubt,  the  false  ”  Letters  of  Phalaris” 
are  the  most  impoitant  of  classical  for¬ 
geries.  And  these  illustrate,  like  most 
literary  forgeries,  the  extreme  w'brthless- 
ness  of  literary  taste  as  a  criterion  of 
the  authenticity  of  writings.  For  what 
man  ever  was  more  a  man  of  taste  than 
Sir  William  Temple,  ”  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  writer  of  the  age,”  whom  Mr. 
Boyle  never  thought  of  without  calling 
to  mind  those  happy  lines  of  Lucretius, 

“  Quern  lu,  dca,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  urnatum  voluisli  excellcre  rebus.” 

Well,  the  ornate  and  excellent  Temple 
held  that  "  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  have 
more  race,  more  spirit,  more  force  of 
wit  and  genius,  than  any  others  he  had 
ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  modern.” 
So  much  for  what  Bentley  calls  Temple’s 
”  Nicety  of  Tast.  ”  The  greatest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  scholars  readily  proved  that  Phalaris 
used  (in  the  spirit  of  prophecy)  an 
idiom  which  did  not  exist  to  write  about 
matters  in  his  time  not  invented,  but 
”  many  centuries  younger  than  he.”  So 
let  the  Nicety  of  Temple’s  Tast  and  its 
absolute  failure  be  a  warning  to  us  when 
we  read  (if  read  we  must)  German  critics 
who  deny  Homer’s  claim  to  this  or  that 
passage,  and  Plato’s  right  to  half  his 
accepted  dialogues,  on  grounds  of  liter¬ 
ary  taste.  And  farewell,  as  Herodotus 
would  have  said,  to  the  Letters  of 
PnalariF,  of  Socrates,  of  Plato  ;  to  the 
lives  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Homer,  and 
to  all  the  other  uncounted  literary  for- 
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geries  of  the  classical  world,  from  the 
Siby  lline  prophecies  to  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  mice. 

Early  Christian  forgeries  were,  natu¬ 
rally,  pious.  We  have  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  the  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  which  were  not  exposed  till 
Erasmus’s  time.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pKjrtant  of  pious  forgeries  (if  forgery  be 
exactly  the  right  word  in  this  case),  was 
that  of  “  The  False  Decretals.”  “  On 
a  sudden,”  says  Milman,  speaking  of 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.  {ob.  867 
A.D.),  “Of  a  sudden  was  promulgated, 
unannounced,  without  preparation,  not 
absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new 
Code,  which  to  the  former  authentic 
documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  from 
Clement  to  Melchiades,  and  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  third 
part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes 
and  of  the  Councils  from  Sylvester  to 
Gregory,  II.,  thirty-nine  false  decrees, 
and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic 
Councils.”  “  The  whole  is  composed,” 
Milman  adds,  “  with  an  air  of  profound 
piety  and  reverence.”  The  False 
Decretals  naturally  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  ”  'I’hey  are 
full  and  minute  on  Church  Property” 
(they  were  sure  to  be  that)  ;  in  fact, 
they  remind  one  of  another  forgery, 
pious  and  Aryan,  “  The  Institutes  of 
Vishnu.”  “  Let  him  not  levy  any  tax 
upon  Brahmans,”  says  the  Brahman 
forger  of  the  Institutes,  which  “  came 
from  the  mouths  of  Vishnu,”  as  he  sat 
“  clad  in  a  yellow  robe,  imperturbable, 
decorated  with  all  kinds  of  gems,  while 
Lakshmi  was  stroking  his  feet  with  her 
soft  palms.”  The  Institutes  took  excel¬ 
lent  care  of  Brahmans  and  cows,  as  the 
Decretals  did  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Clergy,  and  the  earliest  Popes  had  about 
as  much  hand  in  the  Decretals  as  Vithnu 
had  in  his  Institutes.  Hommenay,  in 
“  Pantagruel,”  did  well  to  have  the 
praise  of  the  Decretals  sung  by  filles 
belles,  blondeleites,  doulcettes  et  de  bonne 
grace.  And  then  Hommenay  drank  to 
the  Decretals  and  their  very  good  health. 
“  O  dives  D^cretales,  tant  par  vous  est 
le  vin  bon  bon  trouv^” — “  Oh  divine 
Decretals,  how  good  you  make  good 
wine  taste  !”  "  The  miracle  would  be 

greater,”  said  Pantagruel,  “  if  they  made 


bad  wine  taste  good.”  The  most  that 
can  now  be  done  by  the  devout  for  the 
Decretals  is  ”  to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
their  forger,”  whose  name,  like  that  of 
the  Greek  Maepherson,  is  unknown. 

If  the  Early  Christian  centuries,  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  pious  frauds,  with  forgeries  of 
gospels,  epistles,  and  Decretals,  the  im¬ 
postors  of  the  Renaissance  were  busy 
with  classical  imitations.  After  the 
Turks  took  Constantinople,  when  the 
learned  Greeks  were  scattered  all  over 
Southern  Europe,  when  many  genuine 
classical  mss.  were  recovered  by  the 
zeal  of  scholars,  when  the  plays  of  Me¬ 
nander  were  seen  once,  and  then  lost 
forever,  it  was  natural  that  literary  for¬ 
gery  should  thrive.  As  yet  scholars 
were  eager  rather  than  critical  ;  they 
were  collecting  and  unearthing,  rather 
than  minutely  examining  the  remains  of 
classical  literature.  They  had  found  so 
much,  and  every  year  were  finding  so 
much  more,  that  no  discovery  seemed 
impossible.  The  lost  books  of  Livy 
and  Cicero,  the  songs  of  Sappho,  the 
perished  plays  of  Sophocles  and  iEschy- 
lus  might  any  day  be  brought  to  light. 
This  was  the  very  moment  for  the  lit¬ 
erary  forger  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
any  forgery  of  the  period  has  escaped 
detection.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
some  one  published  a  book  to  show 
that  the  ”  Annals  of  Tacitus”  were  wiil- 
ten  by  Poggio  Bracciolini.  This  paradox 
gained  no  more  converts  than  the  bolder 
hypothesis  of  Haidouin.  The  theory  of 
Hardouin  was  that  all  the  ancient  clas¬ 
sics  were  productions  of  a  learned  com¬ 
pany  which  worked,  in  the  thirttenih 
century,  under  Severus  Archoniius. 
Hardouin  made  some  exception  to  his 
sweeping  general  theory.  Cicero’s  writ¬ 
ings  were  genuine,  he  admitted,  so  were 
Pliny’s,  of  Virgil  the  Georgies  ;  the 
satires  and  the  epistles  of  Horace,  He¬ 
rodotus,  and  Homer.  All  the  rest  of  the 
classics  were  a  magnificent  forgery  of 
the  illiterate  thirteenth  century  which 
had  scarce  any  Greek,  and  whose  Latin, 
abundant  in  quantity,  in  quality  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Among  literary  forgers,  or  passers  of 
false  literary  coin,  at  the  time  of  .the 
Renaissance  Annius  is  the  most  notori¬ 
ous.  Annius  (his  real  vernacular  name 
was  Nanni),  was  born  at  Viterbo,  in 
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1432.  He  became  a  Dominican,  and 
(after  publishing  his  forged  classics)  rose 
to  the  position  of  Malire  du  Palais,  to 
the  Po|)e,  Alexander  Borgia.  With 
Caesar  Borgia,  it  is  said  that  Annius  was 
never  on  good  terms.  He  persisted  in 
preaching  “  the  sacred  truth”  to  his 
highness,  and  this  (according  to  the  de¬ 
tractors  of  Annius)  was  the  only  use  he 
had  for  the  sacred  truth.  There  is  a 
legend  that  Ciesar  Borgia  poisoned  the 
preacher  (1502),  but  people  usually 
brought  that  charge  against  Caesar  when 
any  one  in  any  way  connected  with  him 
happened  to  die.  Annius  wrote  on  the 
History  and  Empire  of  the  Turks,  who 
took  Constantinople  in  his  time  ;  but  he 
is  better  remembered  by  his  “  .Antiqui- 
tatum  Variarum  Volumina  XVII.  cum 
comment.  Fr.  Jo.  Annii.”  These 
fragments  of  antiquity  included  among 
many  other  desirable  things,  the  histori¬ 
cal  writings  of  F'abius  Pictor,  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Livy.  One  is  surprised  that 
Annius,  when  he  had  his  hand  in,  did 
not  publish  choice  extracts  from  the 
”  Libri  Lintei,”  the  ancient  Roman  an¬ 
nals,  written  on  linen,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  Among  the 
other  discoveries  of  Annius  were  trea¬ 
tises  by  Berosus,  Manetho,  Cato,  and 
poems  by  .Archilochus.  Opinion  has 
been  divided  as  to  whether  Annius  was 
wholly  a  knave,  or  whether  he  was  him¬ 
self  imimsed  upon.  Or,  again,  whether 
he  had  some  genuine  fragments,  and 
eked  them  out  with  his  own  inventions. 
It  is  observed  that  he  did  not  dovetail 
the  really  genuine  relics  of  Berosus  and 
Manetho  into  the  works  attributed  to 
them.  This  may  be  explained  ps  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  of  cunning  ;  there 
can  be  no  certain  inference.  “  Even 
the  Dominicans,”  as  Bayle  says,  admit 
that  Annius’s  discoveries  are  false, 
though  they  excuse  them  by  averring 
that  the  pious  man  was  the  dupe  of 
others.  But  a  learned  Lutheran  has 
been  found  to  defend  the  “  Antiqui- 
tates”  of  the  Dominican. 

It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  the 
great  and  erudite  Rabelais  was  taken  in 
by  some  pseudo-classical  fragments. 
The  joker  of  jokes  was  hoaxed.  He 
published,  says  Mr.  Besant,  “  a  couple 
of  Latin  forgeries,  which  he  proudly 
called  ‘  Ex  reliquiis  venerandae  anti- 
quitatis,'  consisting  of  a  pretended  will 


and  a  contract.”  The  name  of  the 
book  is  “  Ex  reliquiis  venerandae  anti- 
quitatis.  Lucci  Cuspidii  Testamentum. 
Item  contractus  venditionis  antiquis 
Romanorum  temporibus  initus.  Lug- 
duni  apud  Gryphium  (pet.  in  8“).” 
Pomponius  Laetus  and  Jovianus  Pontanus 
were  apparently  authors  of  the  hoax. 

Socrates  said  that  he  ”  would  never 
lift  up  his  hand  against  his  father  Par¬ 
menides.”  The  fathers  of  the  Church 
have  not  been  so  respectfully  treated  by 
literary  forgers  during  the  Renaissance. 
The  “  Flowers  of  Theology”  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  which  were  to  be  a  primrose  path 
ad  gaudia  Parodist  (Strasburg,  1478), 
were  really,  it  seems,  the  production  of 
Jean  de  Garlande.  Athanasius,  his 
“Eleven  Books  concerning  the  Trinity,” 
are  attributed  to  Virgilius,  a  colonial 
Bishop  in  Northern  Africa.  Among 
false  classics  were  two  comic  Latin  frag¬ 
ments  with  which  Muretus  beguiled 
Scaliger.  Meuftius  has  suffered,  post¬ 
humously,  from  the  attribution  to  him 
of  a  very  disreputable  volume  indeed. 
In  1583,  a  book  on  “  Consolations,”  by 
Cicero,  was  published  at  Venice,  con¬ 
taining  the  reflections  with  which  Cictro 
consoled  himself  for  the  death  of  Tullia. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Blimher,  and  described  as  replete 
with  the  thoughts  with  which  that  lady 
supported  herself  under  the  affliction  of 
never  having  seen  Cicero  or  his  Tuscu- 
lan  villa.  The  real  author  was  Charles 
Sigonius,  of  Modena.  Sigonius  really 
did  discover  some  Ciceronian  fragments, 
and,  if  he  was  not  the  builder,  at  least 
he  was  the  restorer  of  Tully’s  lofty 
theme.  In  1693,  Francois  Nodot,  con¬ 
ceiving  the  world  had  not  already 
enough  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  published  an 
edition,  in  which  he  added  to  the  works 
of  that  lax  though  accomplished  author. 
Nodot’s  story  was  that  he  had  found  a 
whole  MS.  of  Petrarch,  at  Belgrade,  and 
he  published  it  with  a  translation  of  his 
own  Latin  into  French.  Still  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  existing  supply  of  Petro- 
nius’s  humor  was  Marchena,  a  writer 
of  Spanish  books,  who  printed  at  Bale 
a  translation  and  edition  of  a  new 
fragment.  This  fragment  was  very 
cleverly  inserted  in  a  presumed  lacuna. 
In  spite  of  the  ironical  style  of  the  pref¬ 
ace,  many  scholars  were  taken  in  by  this 
fragment,  and  their  credulity  led  Mar- 
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chena  to  find  a  new  fragment  (of  Catul¬ 
lus  this  tiiiitr)  at  Herculaneum.  Eich- 
stadt,  a  Jena  professor,  gravely  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  same  fragment  existed 
in  a  MS.  in  the  University  library,  and, 
under  pretence  of  giving  various  read¬ 
ings,  converted  Marchena’s  faults  in 
prosody.  Another  sham  Catullus,  by 
Curradino,  a  Venetian,  was  published  in 

*738-  « 

The  most  famous  forgeries  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  those  of  Mac- 
pherson,  Chatterton,  and  Ireland. 
Space  (fortunately)  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  Ossianic  question. 
That  fragments  of  Ossianic  legend  (if 
not  of  Ossianic  poetry)  survive  in  oral 
Gaelic  traditions,  seems  certain.  How 
much  Macpherson  knew  of  these,  and 
how  iiitle  he  used  them  in  the  bombastic 
prose  which  Napoleon  loved  (and  spelled 
“  Ocean”)  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
discover.  The  case  of  Chatterton  is  too 
well  known  to  need  much  more  than 
mention.  The  most  extraordinary  poet 
for  his  )ears  who  ever  lived,  began  with 
the  forgery  of  a  sham  feudal  pedigree  for 
Mr.  Bergum,  a  pewterer.  Ireland 
started  on  his  career  in  much  the  same 
way,  unless  Ireland's  "  Confessions”  be 
themselves  a  fraud,  based  on  what  he 
knew  about  Chatterton.  Once  launched 
in  bis  career,  Chattel  ton  drew  endless 
stores  of  poetry  from  “  Rowley’s  ms.,” 
and  the  muniment  chest  in  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe's.  Jacob  Bryant  believed  in 
them  and  wrote  an  “  Apology”  for  the 
credulous.  Bryant,  who  believed  in  his 
own  s)stem  of  mjthology,  might  have 
believed  in  an)  thing.  When  Chatterton 
sent  his  “  discoveries”  to  Walpole  (him¬ 
self  somewhat  of  a  mediaeval  imitator). 
Gray  and  Mason  detected  the  imposture, 
and  VValpole,  his  feelings  as  an  antiquary 
injured,  took  no  more  notice  of  the  boy. 
Chatterton's  death  was  due  to  his  preco¬ 
city.  Had  his  genius  come  to  him  later, 
it  would  have  found  him  wiser,  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  command  the  fatal  demon  of 
intellect,  for  which  he  had  to  find  work, 
like  Michael  Scott  in  the  legend. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  been  puzzled  or  diverted  by 
the  Chatterton  and  Macpherson  frauds, 
witnessed  also  the  gieat  and  famous 
Shakespearian  forgeries.  We  shall  never 
know  the  exact  truth  about  the  fabiica- 
tioD  of  the  Shakespearian  documents. 


and  Voriigern  and  the  other  plays.  We 
have,  indeed,  the  confession  of  the  cul¬ 
prit  :  habemus  confitentem  ream,  but  M  r. 
W.  H.  Ireland  was  a  liar  and  a  solicitor’s 
clerk,  so  versatile  and  accomplished 
that  we  cannot  always  believe  him,  even 
when  he  is  narrating  the  tale  of  his  own 
iniquities.  The  temporary  but  wide  and 
turbulent  success  of  the  Ireland  forgeries 
suggests  the  disagreeable  reflection  that 
criticism  and  learning  are  (or,  a  hundred 
year  ago  were)  worth  very  little  as  lit¬ 
erary  touchstones.  A  polished  and 
learned  society,  a  society  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  the  stage,  was  taken 
in  by  a  boy  of  eighteen.  Young  Ireland 
not  only  palmed  off  his  sham  documents, 
most  makeshift  imitations  of  the  antique, 
but  even  his  ridiculous  verse  on  the  ex¬ 
perts.  James  Boswell  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
sight  of  them,  and  feeling  thirsty  after 
these  devotions,  drank  hot  brandy  and 
water.  Dr.  Parr  was  as  readily  gulled, 
and  probably  the  experts,  like  Malone, 
who  held  aloof,  were  as  much  influenced 
by  jealousy  as  by  science.  The  whole 
story  of  young  Ireland’s  forgeries  is  not 
only  too  long  to  be  told  here,  but  forms 
the  topic  of  a  novel  (”  The  Talk  of  the 
Town”)  on  which  Mr.  James  Payn  is 
at  present  engaged.  The  frauds  are 
not  likely  in  his  hands  to  lose  either 
their  humor  or  their  complicated  interest 
of  plot.  ’I'o  be  brief,  then,  Mr.  Samuel 
Ireland  was  a  gentleman  extremel)  fond 
of  old  literature  and  old  books.  If  we 
may  trust  the  Confessions  (1805)  of  his 
candid  son,  Mr.  VV'.  H.  Ireland,  a  more 
harmless  and  confiding  old  person  than 
Samuijl  never  Collected  early  English 
tracts.  Living  in  his  learned  society, 
his  son,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Ireland,  acquired 
not  only  a  passion  for  black  letters,  but 
a  desire  to  emulate  Chatterton.  His 
first  step  in  gu.lt  was  the  forgery  of  an 
autograph  on  an  old  pamphlet,  with 
which  he  gratified  Samuel  Ireland.  He 
also  wrote  a  sham  inscription  on  a 
modern  bust  of  Cromwell,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  authentic  antique.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  critics  were  taken  in,  and  at¬ 
tributed  this  new  bust  to  the  old  sculptor 
Simon,  Ireland  conceived  a  very  low 
and  not  unjustifiable  opinion  of  critical 
tact.  Critics  would  find  merit  in  an)- 
thing  which  seemed  old  enough.  Ire¬ 
land’s  next  achievement  was  the  forgery 
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of  some  legal  documents  concerning 
Shakespeare.  Just  as  the  bad  man  who^ 
deceived  the  guiltless  Mr.  Shapira, 
forged  his  Deuteronomy  on  the  blank 
spaces  of  old  synagogue  rolls,  so  >oung 
Ireland  used  the  cut  off  ends  of  old  rent 
rolls.  He  next  bought  up  quantities  of 
old  fly-leaves  of  books,  and  on  this  an¬ 
cient  paper  he  indited  a  sham  confession 
of  faith,  which  he  attributed  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  Being  a  strong  "  evangelical,” 
young  Mr.  Ireland  gave  a  very  Protes¬ 
tant  complexion  to  thisedif)ing  docu¬ 
ment.  And  still  the  critics  gaped  and 
wondered  and  believed.  Ireland’s 
method  was  to  write  in  an  ink  made  by 
blending  various  liquids  used  in  the 
marbling  of  paper  for  bookbinding. 
This  stuff  was  supplied  to  him  by  a 
bookbinder’s  apprentice.  When  people 
asked  questions  as  to  whence  all  the  new 
Shakespeare  manuscripts  came,  he  said 
they  were  presented  to  him  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  wished  to  remain  anon}mous. 
Finally,  the  impossibility  of  producing 
this  gentleman  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  detection  of  the  fraud.  According 
to  himself,  Ireland  performed  prodigies 
of  acuteness.  Once  he  had  forged,  at 
random,  the  name  of  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  confronted  with 
a  genuine  signature,  which,  of  course, 
was  quite  different.  He  obtained  leave 
to  consult  his  ‘‘  anonymous  gentleman,” 
rushed  home,  forged  the  name  on  the 
model  of  what  had  been  shown  to  him, 
and  returned  with  this  signature  as  a 
new  gift  from  his  benefactor.  That 
nameless  friend  had  informed  him  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  same 
name,  and  that  both  signatures  were 
genuine.  Ireland’s  impudence  went  the 
length  of  introducing  an  ancestor  of  his 
own,  with  the  same  name  as  himself, 
among  the  companions  of  Shakespeare. 
If  Voriigern  had  succeeded  (and  it  was 
actually  put  on  the  stage  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  pomp),  Ireland  meant  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  pseudo-Shakespearian 
plays  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  When  busy  with 
Vortigern,  he  was  detected  by  a  friend 
of  his  own  age,  who  pounced  on  him 
while  he  was  at  wo'k,  as  Lasus  pounced 
on  Onomacritus.  T  he  discoverer,  how¬ 
ever,  consented  to  "  stand  in”  with  Ire¬ 
land,  and  did  not  divulge  his  secret. 
At  last,  after  the  fiasco  of  Vortigertiy 


suspicion  waxed  so  strong,  and  disagree¬ 
able  inquiries  for  the  anonymous  bene¬ 
factor  were  so  numerous,  that  Iieland 
fled  from  his  father’s  house.  He  con¬ 
fessed  all,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  ftll  under  the  undying  wrath 
of  Samuel  Ireland.  Any  reader  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  confessions  will  be  likely  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  old  Samuel  as  the  du|  e  of 
his  son.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  impudence  and 
humor,  and  with  great  plausibility. 
Young  Ireland  admits  that  his  "  desire 
for  laughter”  was  almost  irresistible, 
when  people — learned,  pompous,  sa¬ 
gacious  people — listened  attentively  to 
the  papers.  One  feels  half  inclined  to 
forgive  the  rogue  for  the  sake  of  his 
youth,  his  cleverness,  his  humor.  But 
the  confessions  are,  not  improbably, 
almost  as  apocryphal  as  the  original 
documents.  They  were  written  for  ihe 
sake  of  money,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  same  mercenary  motive 
actuated  Ireland  in  his  forgeries.  Dr. 
Ingleby,  in  his  ”  Shakespeare  Kabtica- 
tions,”  takes  a  very  rigid  view  of  the 
conduct,  not  only  of  William,  but  of 
old  Samuel  Ireland.  Sam,  according 
to  Dr.  Ingleby,  w'as  a  partner  in  the 
whole  imposture,  and  the  ”  Confession” 
was  only  one  element  in  the  scheme  of 
fraud.  Old  Samuel  was  the  Fagan  of  a 
band  of  young  literary  Dodgers.  He 
"  positively  trained  his  whole  family  to 
trade  in  forgery,”  and  as  for  Mr.  W. 
H.  Irelandf  he  was  ”  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  liar  that  ever  lived,”  which  is 
certainly  a  distinction  in  its  way.  The 
point  of  the  joke  is  that,  after  the  whole 
conspiracy  exploded,  people  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  examples  of  the  forgeries. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  was  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  He  actually  foiged  his  own,  or 
(according  to  Dr.  Ingleby)  his  father’s 
forgeries,  and,  by  thus  increasing  the 
supply,  he  deluged  the  market  with 
sham  shams,  witn  imitations  of  imita¬ 
tions.  If  this  accusation  be  correct,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  colossal 
impudence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland.  Dr. 
Ingleby,  in  the  ardor  of  his  honest  indig 
nation,  pursues  William  into  his  private 
life,  which  it  appears,  was  far  from  exem¬ 
plary.  But  literary  criticism  should  be 
content  with  a  man’s  works,  his  domes¬ 
tic  life  is  matter,  as  Aristotle  often  sa)s, 
"  for  a  separate  kind  of  investigation.” 
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Old  Ritson  used  to  say  that  “  every  lit¬ 
erary  impostor  deserved  hanging  as 
much  as  a  common  thief.”  W.  H.  Ire¬ 
land's  merits  were  never  recognized  by 
the  law. 

How  old  Ritson  would  have  punished 
the  ”  old  corrector,"  it  is  "  better  only 
guessing,”  as  the  wicked  say,  according 
to  Clough,  in  regard  to  their  own  possi¬ 
ble  chastisement.  The  difficulty  is  to 
ascertain  who  the  apocryphal  old  cor¬ 
rector  really  was.  The  story  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds  were  recently  brought  back  to 
mind  by  the  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
of  the  learned  Shakespearian,  Mr.  J. 
Pa)ne  Collier.  Mr.  Collier  was,  to  put 
it  mildly,  the  Shapira  of  the  old  correc¬ 
tor.  He  brought  that  artist's  work  be¬ 
fore  the  public  ;  but  why  t  how  deceived, 
or  how  intluenced  it  is  once  more  ”  bet¬ 
ter  only  guessing.”  Mr.  Collier  first 
brought  to  the  public  notice  his  singular 
copy  of  a  folio  Shakespeare  (second  edi¬ 
tion)  loaded  with  ancient  manuscript 
emendations  in  1849.  Mr.  Collier’s 
account  of  this  book  was  simple  and 
plausible.  He  chanced,  one  day,  to  be 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rudd,  the  bookseller, 
in  Great  Newport  Street,  when  a  parcel 
of  second-hand  volumes  arrived  from  the 
country.  When  the  parcel  was  opened, 
the  heart  of  the  Bibliophile  began  to 
sing,  for  the  packet  contained  two  old 
folios,  one  of  them  an  old  fulio  Shake¬ 
speare  of  the  second  edition  (t632.) 
The  volume  (maik  this)  was  "  much 
cropped,”  greasy  and  imperfect.  Now 
the  student  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  in¬ 
quiry”  into  the  whole  adair  is  already 
puzzled.  In  later  days,  Mr.  Collier 
said  ihut  his  folio  had  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Parry.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Parry  (then  a  very  aged 
man)  tailed  to  recognize  his  folio  in  Mr. 
Collier’s,  for  /r/>  copy  was  ”  cropped,” 
whereas  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Collier’s  ex¬ 
ample  were  not  mutilated.  Here,  then 
(“inquiry,”  pp.  12,  61),  we  have  two 
desciiptions  ot  the  outward  aspect  of 
Mr,  Collier's  dubious  tieasure.  In  one 
account  it  is  "  much  cropped’’  by  the 
bookbinder’s  cruel  shears  ;  in  the  other, 
its  unmutilated  condition  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  a  copy  which  has  been 
“cropped.”  In  any  case,  Mr.  Collier 
hoped,  he  rays,  to  complete  an  imperlect 
folio  he  possessed,  with  leaves  taken 
from  the  folio  newly  acquired  for  thirty 


shillings.  But  the  volumes  happened  to 
have  the  same  defects,  and  the  healing 
process  was  impossible.  Mr.  Co  lier 
chanced  to  be  going  into  the  country, 
when  in  packing  the  folio  he  had  bought 
of  Rudd,  he  saw  it  was  covered  with 
manuscript  corrections  in  an  old  hand. 
These  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  one 
Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tl)-leaf,  and  who  might  have 
been  a  connection  of  Richard  Perkins, 
the  actor  {flor.  1633).  The  notes  con¬ 
tained  many  various  readings,  and  very 
numerous  changes  in  punctuation. 
Some  of  these  Mr.  Collier  published  in 
his  ”  Notes  and  Emendations”  (1852), 
and  in  an  edition  of  the  “Plays.” 
There  was  much  discussion,  much  doubt, 
and  the  previous  folio  of  the  old  cor¬ 
rector  (who  was  presumed  to  have 
marked  the  book  in  the  theatre  during 
early  performances)  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Then  Mr. 
Collier  presented  the  treasure  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  again  lent  it 
for  examination  to  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Hamilton  published  in  the  Times 
(July,  t859)  the  results  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  old  corrector.  It  turned  out 
that  the  old  corrector  was  a  modern 
myth.  He  had  first  made  his  correc¬ 
tions  in  pencil,  and  in  a  modern  hand, 
and  then  he  had  copied  them  over  in 
ink,  and  in  a  forged  ancient  hand. 
The  same  word  sometimes  recurred  in 
both  handwritings.  The  ink,  which 
looked  old,  was  really  no  English  ink  at 
all,  not  even  Ireland’s  mixture.  It 
seemed  to  be  sepia,  sometimes  mixed 
with  a  little  Indian  ink.  Mr.  Hamilton 
made  many  other  sad  discoveries.  He 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Collier  had  pub¬ 
lished,  from  a  Dulwich  ms.,  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Alleyne’s  (the  actor’s  wife),  refer¬ 
ring  to  Shakespeare  as  “  Mr.  Shake¬ 
speare  of  the  Globe.’’  Now  the  Dulwich 
MS.  was  mutilated  and  blank  in  the  very 
place  were  this  interesting  reference 
should  have  occurred.  Such  is  a  skele¬ 
ton  history  of  the  old  corrector,  his 
works  and  ways.  It  is  probable  that — 
thanks  to  his  assiduities — new  Shake- 
speaiian  documents  will  in  future  be 
received  with  extreme  scepticism  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  fruit,  except  acres  ol  news¬ 
paper  correspondence,  which  the  world 
has  derived  from  Mr.  Collier’s  greasy  and 
imperfect  but  unique  ”  corrected  folio.” 
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The  recency  and  (to  a  Shakespearian 
critic)  the  importance  of  these  forgeries, 
obscures  the  humble  merit  of  Surtees, 
with  his  ballad  of  the  “  Slaying  of  An¬ 
tony  Feaiherstonhaugh,”  and  of  “  Bar- 
tram’s  Dirge.”  Surtees  left  clever 
lacuna  in  these  songs,  ”  collected  from 
oral  traditions,”  and  furnished  notes  so 
learned  that  they  look  in  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
There  are  moments  when  I  half  suspect 
“  the  Shirra  himsel”  (who  forged  so 
many  extracts  from  ”  Old  Plays”)  of 
having  composed  ”  Kinmont  Willie.” 
To  compare  old  Scott  of  Satchell’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Kinmont  Willie  with  the  bal¬ 
lad  is  to  feel  uncomfortable  doubts. 
But  this  is  a  rank  impiety.  The  last 
ballad  forgery  of  much  note  was  the  set 
of  sham  Macedonian  epics  and  popular 
songs  (all  about  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  other  heroes)  which  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  Rhodope  imposed  on  M.  Veiko- 


vitch.  The  trick  was  not  badly  done, 
and  the  imitation  of  ”  ballad  slang”  was 
excellent.  The  ”  Oera  Linda  book,” 
too,  was  successful  enough  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  With  this  latest 
effort  of  the  tenth  muse,  the  crafty  muse 
of  Literary  Forgery,  we  may  leave  a 
topic  which  could  not  be  exhausted  in 
a  ponderous  volume.  We  have  not 
room  even  for  the  forged  letters  of  Shel¬ 
ley,  to  which  Mr.  Browning,  being  taken 
in  thereby,  wrote  a  preface,  nor  for  the 
forged  letters  of  Mr.  Kuskin,  which 
hoaxed  all  the  newspapers  not  long  ago. 
Even  as  we  write,  the  Academy  has  been 
gulled  by  a  literary  fraud  in  Blackwooif  s 
Magazine,  and  the  Spectator  by  an 
American  imposition,  forged  poems. 
Impostures  will  not  cease  while  dupes 
are  found  among  critics. — Contemporary 
Revmo. 
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I.  The  Journey  to  Siberia. 

Siberia — the  land  of  exile — has  always 
appeared  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  as  a  land  of  horrors,  as  a  land  of 
the  chains  and  knoot,  where  convicts 
are  flogged  to  death  by  cruel  officials,  or 
killed  by  overwork  in  mines  ;  as  a  land 
of  unutterable  sufferings  of  the  masses 
and  of  horrible  prosecutions  of  the  foes 
of  the  Russian  Government.  Surely 
nobody,  Russian  or  fpreigner,  has 
crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  and  stopped 
on  their  water  divide,  at  the  border- 
pillar  that  bears  the  inscription  ”  Eu¬ 
rope”  on  one  side,  and  “  Asia”  on  the 
other,  without  shuddering  at  the  idea 
that  he  is  entering  the  land  of  woes. 
Many  a  traveller  has  certainly  said  to 
himself  that  the  inscription  of  Dante's 
”  Inferno”  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  boundary-pillar  of  Siberia  than 
these  two  words  which  pretend  to  delin¬ 
eate  two  continents. 

As  the  traveller  descends,  however, 
toward  the  rich  prairies  of  Western 
Siberia  ;  as  he  nottces  there  the  relative 
welfare  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  Siberian  peasant,  and  compares 
them  with  the  wretchedness  and  subjec¬ 


tion  of  the  Russian  peasant ;  as  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  hospitality  of  the 
supposed  ex-convicts — the  ”  Siberyaks” 
— and  with  the  intelligent  society  of  the 
Siberian  towns,  and  perceives  nothing 
of  the  exiles,  and  hears  nothing  of  them 
in  conversations  going  on  about  every¬ 
thing  but  this  subject  ;  as  he  hears  the 
boasting  reply  of  the  Eastern  Yankee 
who  dryly  says  to  the  stranger  that  in 
Siberia  the  exiles  are  far  better  off  than 
peasants  in  Russia — he  feels  inclined  to 
admit  that  his  former  conceptions  about 
the  great  penal  colony  of  the  North 
were  rather  exaggerated,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  exiles  may  be  not  so  un- 
fortun.ate  in  Siberia,  as  they  weie  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  by  sentimental  writers. 

Very  many  visitors  to  Siberia,  and  not 
foreigners  alone,  have  made  this  mistake. 
Some  occasional  circumstance — some¬ 
thing  like  a  convey  of  exiles  met  with  on 
the  muddy  road  during  an  autumn  storm, 
or  a  Polish  insurrection  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Baikal,  or,  at  least,  such  a 
rencontre  with  an  exile  in  the  forests  of 
Yakutsk,  as  Adolf  Ernian  made  and  so 
warmly  described  in  his  ”  Travels” — 
some  occasional  striking  fact,  in  short, 
must  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  trav- 
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eller,  to  give  him  the  necessary  impulse 
for  discovering  the  truth  amid  the  official 
misre|)tesentation  and  the  non-official 
indiffcitnce  :  to  open  h;s  eyes  and  to  dis¬ 
play  before  them  the  ab)ss  of  sufferings 
that  are  concealed  behind  those  three 
words  :  Exile  to  Siberia.  Then  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  besides  the  official  story  of 
Siberia  there  is  another  sad  story,  through 
which  the  shrieks  of  the  exiles  have  been 
going  on  as  a  black  thread  from  the  re¬ 
motest  times  of  the  conquest  until  now. 
Then  he  learns  that,  however  dark,  the 
plain  popular  conception  of  Siberia  is 
still  brighter  than  the  horrible  naked 
truth  ;  and  that  the  horrible  tales  he 
has  heard  long  ago,  in  his  childhood, 
and  has  sup|)osed  since  to  l>e  tales  of  a 
remote  p  ist,  in  reality  are  tales  of  what 
is  going  on  now,  in  our  century  which 
writes  so  much,  and  cares  so  little,  about 
humanitarian  principles. 

This  story  already  lasts  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  As  soon  as  the  Tsars  of  Moscow 
learned  that  their  rebel  Cossacks  had 
conquered  a  new  country  “  beyond  the 
Stone”  (the  Ural),  they  sent  there 
batches  of  exiles,  ordering  them  to  settle 
along  the  rivers  and  footpaths  that  con¬ 
nected  together  the  blockhouses  erected, 
in  the  space  of  seventy  years,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Kama  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Where  no  free  settlers  would 
settle,  the  chained  colonizers  had  to 
undertake  a  desperate  struggle  against 
the  wilderness.  As  to  those  individuals 
who  n  the  rising  powers  of  the  Tsars  con¬ 
sidered  most  dangerous, we  find  them  with 
the  most  advanced  patties  of  Cossacks 
who  were  sent  ”  across  the  mountains, 
in  search  for  new  lands.”  No  distance, 
however  immense,  no  wilderness,  how¬ 
ever  unpracticable,  seemed  sufficient  to 
the  susjiicious  rule  of  the  boyars  to  be  put 
between  such  exiles  and  the  capital  of  the 
Tsaidom.  And,  as  soon  as  a  blockhouse 
was  built,  or  a  convent  elected,  at  the 
very  confines  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions — 
beyond  the  .Arctic  circle,  in  the  toundras 
of  the  Obi,  or  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Daouria — the  exiles  were  there,  building 
themselves  the  cells  that  had  to  be  their 
graves. 

Even  now,  Siberia  is,  on  account  of 
its  steep  mountains,  its  thick  forests, 
wild  streams,  and  rough  climate,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  countries  to  explore. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  it  was  300 


years  ago.  Even  now  it  is  that  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire  where  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  and  biutality  of  officers  are  the 
most  unlimited.  What  was  it,  then, 
duiing  the  seventeenth  century  ?  ”  The 

river  is  shallow  :  the  rafts  are  heavy  ; 
the  chiefs  are  wicked,  and  their  sticks 
are  big  ;  their  whips  cut  through  the 
skin,  and  their  tortures  are  cruel  ;  fire 
and  strappado  ;  but  themenaie  hungry, 
and  they  die,  poor  creatures,  at  once  alter 
thetoiture” — wrote  the  protopope  \\\ a.- 
kum,  the  fanatic  priest  of  the  “  old  relig¬ 
ion”  whom  we  met  with  the  first  parties 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  Amor. 

“  How  long,  my  master,  w'ill  these  tort¬ 
ures  last  ?”  asks  his  wife,  as  she  falls 
attenuated  on  the  ice  of  the  river,  after 
a  journey  that  already  has  lasted  for  five 
years.  “  Until  our  death,  my  dear ; 
until  our  death,”  replies  this  precursor 
of  the  steel  characters  of  our  own  times  ; 
and  both,  man  and  wife,  continue  their 
march  toward  the  place  where  the  pro¬ 
topope  W’ill  be  chained  to  the  walls  of  an 
icy  cellar  digged  out  by  his  own  hands. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  flow  of  exiles  poured  into 
Siberia  has  never  ceased.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  we  see  the 
inhabitants  of  Uglitch  exiled  to  Pelym, 
together  with  their  bell  which  rang  the 
alarm  when  it  Irecame  known  that  the 
young  Demetrius  has  been  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  regent  Boris  Godunoff. 
Men  and  bell  alike  have  tongues  and 
ears  torn  away,  and  are  confined  in  a 
hamlet  on  the  borders  of  the  toundra. 
Later  on  they  are  followed  by  the 
raskolniks  (nonconformists)  who  revolt 
against  the  aristocratic  innovations  of 
Nikon  in  Church  matters.  Those  who 
escape  the  massacres,  like  that  “  of  the 
Three  Thousand,”  go  to  people  the 
Siberian  wilderness.  They  are  soon 
followed  by  the  serfs  who  make  desperate 
attempts  of  overthrowing  the  yoke  fresh¬ 
ly  imposed  upon  them  ;  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Moscow  mob  revolted  against  the 
rule  of  the  boyars  ;  by  the  militia  of  the 
Streltsy  who  revolt  against  the  all  crush¬ 
ing  despotism  of  Peter  I.  ;  by  the  Little 
Russians  who  fight  for  their  autonomy 
and  old  institutions  ;  by  all  those  popula¬ 
tions  who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  rising  empire  ;  by  the  Poles — by 
three  great  and  several  smaller  batches 
of  Poles — who  are  dispatched  to  Siberia 
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by  thousands  at  once,  after  each  attenopt 
at  recovering  their  independence.  .  .  . 
Later  on,  all  those  whom  Russia  fears 
to  keep  in  her  towns  and  villages — 
murderers  and  simple  vagrants,  noncon¬ 
formists  and  rebels  ;  thieves  and  paupers 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  a  passport  ; 
serfs  who  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  their  proprietors  ;  and  still  later  on, 

“  free  peasants”  who  have  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  an  ispravnik,  or  are  unable 
to  pay  the  ever-increasing  taxes — all 
these  are  going  to  die  in  the  marshy 
lowlands,  in  the  thick  forests,  in  the 
dark  mines.  This  current  flows  until 
our  own  days,  steadily  increasing  in  an 
alarming  proportion.  Seven  to  eight 
thousand  were  exiled  every  year  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  18,000  to 
19,000  are  exiled  now — not  to  speak  of 
the  years  when  this  figure  was  doubled, 
as  was  the  case  after  the  last  Polish 
insurrection — making  thus  a  total  of 
more  than  600,000  people  who  have 
crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  since  1823, 
when  the  first  records  of  exile  were 
taken. 

Few  of  those  who  have  endured  the 
horrors  of  hard  labor  and  exile  in 
Siberia  have  committed  to  paper  their 
sad  experience.  The  protopope  Avva- 
kum  did,  and  his  letters  still  feed  the 
fanaticism  of  the  raskolniks.  The  melan¬ 
choly  stories  of  the  Menshikolf,  the 
Dolgorouky,  the  Biron,  and  other  exiles 
of  high  rank  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  their  sympathizers.  Our 
young  Republican  poet  Ryleeff,  before 
being  hung  in  1827,  told  in  a  beautiful 
poem  "  Vainarovsky,”  the  sufferings 
of  a  Little  Russian  patriot.  Several 
memoirs  of  the  “  Decembrists”  (exiled 
for  the  insurrection  of  December  26th, 
1825),  and  the  poem  of  Nekrasoff, 
"  The  Russian  Women,”  are  still  inspir¬ 
ing  the  young  Russian  hearts  with  love 
for  the  prosecuted  and  hate  to  the 
prosecutors.  Dostoevsky  has  told  in  a 
remarkable  psychological  study  of 
prison  lite  his  experience  at  the  fortress 
of  Omsk  after  1848  ;  and  several  Popes 
have  described  the  martyrdom  of  their 
friends  after  the  revolutions  of  1831 
and  1848.  .  .  .  But,  what  are  all 
these  pains  in  comparison  with  the 
sufferings  endured  by  half  a  million  of 
people,  from  the  day  when,  chained  to 
iron  rods,  they  started  from  Moscow 
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for  a  two  or  three  years’  walk  toward 
the  mines  of  Transbaikalia,  until  the  day 
when,  broken  down  by  hard  labor  and 
privations,  they  died  at  a  distance  of 
5000  miles  from  their  native  villages,  in 
a  country  whose  scenery  and  customs 
were  as  strange  to  them  as  its  inhabi¬ 
tants — a  strong,  intelligent,  but  egotistic 
race  ! 

What  are  the  sufferings  of  the  few, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  under  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  of  the 
legendary  monster  Rozguildeeff,  whose 
name  is  still  the  horror  of  the  Trans- 
baikalian  villages ;  with  the  pains  of 
those  who,  lixe  the  Polish  doctor 
Szckalsky  and  his  companions,  died 
under  \.\i&sa>enth  thousand  of  rod  strokes 
for  an  attempt  to  escape  ;  with  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  thousands  of  women  who 
followed  their  husbands  and  for  whom 
death  was  a  release  from  a  life  of  hunger, 
of  sorrow,  and  of  humiliation  ;  with  the 
sufferings  of  those  thousands  who  yearly 
undertake  to  make  their  escape  from 
Siberia  and  walk  through  the  virgin 
forests,  living  on  mushrooms  and  berries, 
and  inspired  with  the  hope  of  at  least 
seeing  again  their  native  village  and 
their  kinsfolk  ? 

Who  has  told  the  less  striking,  but  not 
less  dramatic  pains  of  those  thousands 
who  spin  out  an  aimless  life  in  the  ham¬ 
lets  of  the  far  north,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  wearisome  existence  by  drowning 
in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Yenisei  ? 
M.  Maximoff  has  tried,  in  his  work  on 
”  Hard  Labor  and  Exile,”  to  raisQ  a 
comer  of  the  veil  that  conceals  these 
sufferings ;  but  he  has  shown  only  a 
small  corner  of  the  dark  picture.  The 
whole  remains  and  probabiy  will  remain 
unknown  ;  its  very  features  are  obliter¬ 
ated  day  by  day,  leaving  but  a  faint  trace 
in  the  folk-lore  and  in  the  songs  of  the 
exiles  ;  and  each  decade  brings  its  new 
features,  its  new  forms  of  misery  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  exiles. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  shall  not  venture 
to  draw  the  whole  of  this  picture  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  review  article.  1  must 
necessarily  limit  my  task  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  exile  as  it  is  now — say,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  No  less  than 
165,000  human  beings  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  Siberia  during  this  short  space 
of  time  ;  a  very  high  figure  of  crimi¬ 
nality,  indeed,  for  a  population  number- 
16 
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ing  72,000,000,  if  all  exiles  were  “  crim- 
inis.”  Less  than  one  half  of  them, 
however,  crossed  the  Ural  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sentences  of  the  courts.  The 
others  were  thrown  into  Siberia,  w-ilh- 
out  having  seen  any  judges,  by  simple 
order  of  the  Administrative,  or  in 
accordance  with  resolutions  taken  by 
their  communes — nearly  always  under  the 
pressure  of  the  omnipotent  local  author¬ 
ities.  Out  of  the  I  S  1, 1 84  exiles  who 
crossed  the  Ural  during  the  years  1867 
to  1876,  no  less  than  78,676  belonged  to 
this  last  category.  The  remaining  were 
condemned  by  courts  :  18,582  to  hard 
labor,  and  54,316  to  be  settled  in 
Siberia,  mostly  for  life,  with  or  without 
loss  of  all  their  civil  rights.* 

*  Our  criminal  statistics  are  so  imperfect 
that  a  thorough  classification  of  exiles  is  very 
ilifficult.  We  have  but  one  good  woik  on  this 
subject,  by  M.  Anuchin,  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  and 
crowned  with  its  great  gold  medal  ;  it  gives 
the  criminal  statistics  fur  the  years  1827  to 
1846.  However  old,  these  statistics  still  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  present  conditions, 
more  recent  partial  statistics  having  shown  that 
since  that  time  all  figures  have  doubled,  but  the 
relative  proportions  of  different  categories  of 
exiles  have  remained  nearly  the  same.  Thus, 
to  quote  but  one  instance,  out  of  the  159  755 
exiled  during  the  years  1827  to  1846,  no  less 
than  79,909,  or  50  per  cent,  were  exiled  by 
simple  orders  of  the  Administrative  ,  and  thirty 
years  later  we  find  again  neatly  the  same  rate 
— slightly  increased — of  arbitrary  exile  (78,676 
out  of  151,184  in  1867  to  1876).  The  same  is 
approximately  true  with  regard  to  other  cate¬ 
gories.  It  appears  from  M.  Anuchin's  re> 
searches  that  out  of  the  79,846  condemned  by 
courts,  14,531  (725  per  year)  were  condemned 
as  assassins  ;  14,248  for  heavier  crimes,  such 
as  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  forgery  ;  40,666 
for  stealing,  and  1426  for  smuggling,  making 
thus  a  toul  of  70,871  cases  (abcut  3545  per 
year)  which  would  have  been  condemned  by 
the  Codes — although  not  always  by  a  jury — of 
all  countries  in  Europe.  The  remainder,  how¬ 
ever  (that  is.  nearly  89,000),  were  exiled  for 
offences  which  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  the  political  institutions  of  Russia  :  their 
crimes  were  •  rebellion  against  any  serf  pro¬ 
prietors  and  authorities  (16,456  cases) ;  non¬ 
conformist  fanaticism  (2138  cases) ;  desertion 
from  a  twenty-five  years’  military  service  (1651 
cases) ;  and  escape  from  Siberia,  mostly  from 
Administrative  exile  (18,328  cases).  Finally, 
we  find  among  them  the  enormous  figure  of 
48,466  *'  vagrants,”  of  whom  the  laureate  of 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  exiles  trav¬ 
ersed  on  foot  all  the  distance  between 
Moscow  and  the  place  to  which  they 
were  dispatched.  They  had  thus  to 
walk  something  like  4700  miles  in  order 
to  reach  the  hard  labor  colonies  of 
Transbaikalia,  and  5200  miles  to  reach 
Yakutsk.  Nearly  a  two  years’  walk 
for  the  former,  and  two  years  and  a 
half  for  the  second.  Some  ameliora- 
tiun  has  been  introduced  since.  After 
having  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
Russia  at  Moscow,  or  at  Nijniy-Novgo- 
rod,  they  are  transported  now  by 
steamer  to  Perm,  by  rail  to  Ekaterinburg, 
in  carriages  to  Tumen,  and  again  by 
steamer  to  Tomsk.  Thus,  according 
to  a  recent  English  book  on  exile  to 
Siberia,  they  have  to  walk  “  only  the 
distance  beyond  Tomsk,”  In  plain 
figures,  this  trifling  distance  means  2065 
miles  to  Kara,  something  like  a  nine 
months’  foot  journey.  If  the  prisoner 
be  sent  to  Yakutsk  he  has  ”  only”  2940 
miles  to  walk,  and  the  Russian  (lovern- 
ment  having  discovered  that  Yakutsk  is 
a  place  still  too  near  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
keep  these  political  exiles,  and  sending 
them  now  to  Verkhoyansk  and  Nijne- 
Kolymsk  (in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nordenskjold’s  winter’ng-station)  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  fifteen  hundred  miles 
must  be  added  to  the  former  ”  trifling” 
distance,  and  we  have  again  the  magic 
figure  of  4500  miles — or  two  years’ 
walk — reconstituted  in  full. 

However,  for  the  great  mass  of  exiles, 
the  foot  journey  has  been  reduced  one 
half,  and  they  begin  their  peregrinations 
in  Siberia  in  special  carriages.  M. 
Maximofl  has  very  vividly  described  how 
the  convicts  at  Irkutsk,  to  whose  judg- 

being  brought  10  starvation,  they  not  having 
the  necessary  five  or  ten  roubles  for  taking  a 
passport,  and  walking  from  Kalouga,  or  Tula, 
to  Odessa,  or  Astrakhan,  in  search  of  labor). 
And  he  adds  :  "  Considering  these  80,000  exiled 
by  order  of  the  Administrative,  we  not  only 
doubt  their  criminality  ;  we  simply  doubt  the 
very  existence  of  such  crimes  as  those  imputed 
to  them.”  The  number  of  such  "criminals” 
has  not  diminished  since.  It  has  nearly 
doubled,  like  other  figures.  Russia  continues 
to  send  every  year  to  Siberia,  for  life,  four  to 
five  thousand  men  and  women,  who  in  other 


the  Geographical  Society  says  ;  "  Vagrancy  States  would  be  simply  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
mostly  means  simply  going  to  a  neighboring  a  few  shillings.  "To  these  ”  criminals”  we 
province  without  a  passport” — out  of  48,466  must  add  no  less  than  1500  women  and  2000  to 
"vagrants,”  40,000,  at  least,  "being  merely  2500  children  who  follow  every  year  their  hus- 
peopie  who  have  not  complied  with  passport  bands,  or  parents,  enduring  all  the  horrors  of 
regulations”  (that  is—  their  v^ife  and  children  a  march  through  Siberia  and  of  the  exile. 
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ment  such  a  moving  machine  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  declared  at  once  that  it  was  the 
most  stupid  vehicle  that  could  be 
invented  for  the  torment  of  both  horses 
and  convicts.  Such  carriages,  which 
have  no  accommodation  for  deadening 
the  shocks,  move  slowly  on  the  rugged, 
jolting  road,  ploughed  over  and  over  by 
thousands  of  heavily  loaded  cars.  In 
Western  Siberia,  amid  the  marshes  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  the 
journey  becomes  a  true  torture,  as  the 
highway  is  covered  with  loose  beams  of 
wood,  which  recall  the  sensation  experi¬ 
enced  when  a  finger  is  dragged  across 
the  keys  of  a  piano,  the  black  keys  in- ' 
eluded.  The  journey  is  hard,  even  for 
the  traveller  who  is  lying  on  a  thick  felt 
mattress  in  a  comfortable  t^ran/ass,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the  convict 
experiences,  who  is  bound  to  sit  motion¬ 
less  for  eight  or  ten  hours  on  the  bench 
of  the  famous  vehicle,  have  but  a  few 
rags  to  shelter  him  from  snow  and  rain. 

Happily  enough  this  journey  lasts  but 
a  few  days,  as  at  Tumen  the  exiles  are 
embarked  on  special  barges,  or  floating 
prisons,  taken  in  tow  by  steamers  and 
in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days  are 
brought  to  Tomsk.  I  hardly  need  say 
that,  however  excellent  the  idea  of  thus 
reducing  by  one  half  the  long  journey 
through  Siberia,  its  partial  realization 
has  been  most  imperfect.  The  convict 
barges  are  usually  so  overcrowded,  and 
are  usually  kept  in  such  a  state  of  filthi¬ 
ness,  that  they  have  become  real  nests 
of  infection.  "  Each  barge  has  been 
built  for  the  transport  of  800  convicts 
and  the  convoy,'’  wrote  the  Tomsk 
correspondent  of  the  Mosemv  Telegraph, 
on  November  15th,  1881  ;  “  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  barges  has  not 
been  made,  however,  according  to  the 
necessary  cubical  space,  butaccording  to 
the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
steamers,  MM.  KurbatofI  and  Ignatofl. 
These  gentlemen  occupy  for  their  own 
purposes  two  compartments  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  each,  and  thus  eight  hundred 
must  take  the  room  destined  for  six 
hundred.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad, 
there  being  no  accommodation  at  all  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  cabinets  are  of  un¬ 
imaginable  nastiness.”  He  adds  that 
“  the  mortality  on  these  barges  is  very 
great,  especially  among  the  children,” 
and  his  information  is  fully  confirmed 


by  official  figures  published  last  year  in 
all  the  newspapers.  It  appears  from 
these  figures  that  eight  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  convict  passengers  died  during 
their  ten  days’  journey  on  board  these 
barges  ;  that  is,  something  like  sixty  to 
eighty  out  of  eight  hundred. 

”  Here  you  see,”  wrote  friends  of 
ours  who  have  made  this  passage,  “  the 
reign  of  death.  Diphtheria  and  typhus 
pitilessly  cut  down  the  lives  of  adults 
and  children,  especially  of  these  last. 
Corpses  of  children  are  thrown  out  nearly 
at  each  station.  The  hospital,  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ignorant 
soldier,  is  always  overcrowded.” 

At  Tomsk  the  convicts  stop  for  a  few 
days.  One  part  of  them— especially  the 
common  law  exiles,  transported  by  order 
of  the  Administrative — are  sent  to  some 
district  of  the  province  of  Tomsk  which 
extends  from  the  spurs  of  the  Altay 
ridge  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  north.  The  others  are  dis¬ 
patched  farther  toward  the  east.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  a  hell  the  Tomsk 
prison  becomes  when  the  convicts  arriv¬ 
ing  every  week  cannot  be  sent  on  to 
Irkutsk  with  the  same  speed,  on  account 
of  inundations,  or  obstacles  on  the  rivers. 
The  prison  was  built  to  contain  960  souls, 
but  it  never  holds  less  than  1300  to  1400, 
and  very  often  2200,  or  more.  One 
quarter  of  the  prisoners  are  sick,  but  the 
infirmary  can  shelter  only  one  third,  or 
so,  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  it  ;  and 
so  the  sick  remain  in' the  same  rooms, 
upon  or  beneath  the  same  platforms 
where  the  remainder  are  crammed  to  the 
amount  of  three  men  for  each  free  place. 
The  shrieks  of  the  sick,  the  cries  of  the 
fever-stricken  patients,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  dying  mix  together  with  the  jokes 
and  laughter  of  the  prisoners,  with  the 
curses  of  the  warders.  The  exhalations 
of  this  hilman  heap  mix  with  those  of 
their  wet  and  filthy  clothes  and  the 
emanations  of  the  horrible  Parasha. 
“You  are  suffocated  as  you  enter  the 
room,  you  are  fainting  and  must  run 
back  to  breathe  some  fresh  air  ;  you  must 
accustom  yourself  by  and  by  to  the  hor¬ 
rible  emanations  which  fioat  like  a  fog 
in  the  river” — such  is  the  testimony  of  all 
those  who  have  entered  unexpectedly  a 
Siberian  prison.  The  “  families  room” 
is  still  more  horrible.  “  Here  you  see,” 
says  a  Siberian  official  in  charge  of  the 
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prisons  —  M.  Mishlo  —  “hundreds  of 
women  and  children  closely  packed  to¬ 
gether,  in  such  a  state  of  misery  as  no 
imagination  could  picture.”  The  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  convicts  receive  no  cloth  from 
the  State.  Mostly  peasant  women,  who, 
as  a  rule,  never  have  more  than  one 
dress  at  once  ;  mostly  reduced  to  starv’a- 
tion  as  soon  as  their  husbands  were  taken 
into  custody,  they  have  buckled  on  their 
sole  cloth  when  starting  from  Arkhan¬ 
gelsk  or  Astrakhan,  and,  after  their 
long  peregrinations  from  one  lock-up 
to  another,  after  the  long  years  of  pre¬ 
liminary  detention  and  months  of 
journey,  only  rags  have  remained  on 
their  shoulders  from  their  weather  worn 
clothes.  The  naked  emaciated  body 
and  the  wounded  feet  appear  from 
beneath  the  tattered  clothes  as  they  are 
sitting  on  the  nasty  floor,  eating  the 
hard  black  bread  received  from  compas¬ 
sionate  peasants.  Amid  this  moving 
heap  of  human  beings  who  cover  each 
square  foot  of  the  platforms  and  beneath 
them,  you  perceive  the  dying  child  on 
the  knees  of  his  mother,  and  close  by, 
the  new-born  baby.  The  baby  is  the 
delight  of,  the  consolation  of  these 
women,  each  of  whom  surely  has  more 
human  feelings  than  any  of  the  chiefs  and 
w’arders.  It  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
the  best  rags  are  parted  with  to  cover 
its  shivering  limbs,  the  tendercst  ca¬ 
resses  are  for  it.  .  .  .  How  many  have 
grown  up  in  this  way  !  One  of  them 
stands  by  my  side  as  I  write  these  lines, 
and  repeats  to  me  the  stories  she  has 
heard  so  many  times  from  her  mother 
about  the  humanity  of  the  “  scelerates” 
and  the  infamy  of  their  “  chiefs.”  She 
describes  to  me  the  toys  that  the  convicts 
made  for  her  during  the  interminable 
journey — plain  toys  inspired  by  a  good- 
hearted  humor,  and  side  by  side,  the 
miserable  proceedings,  the  ekactinns  of 
money,  the  curses  and  blows,  the  whistl¬ 
ing  of  the  whips  of  the  chiefs. 

The  prison,  however,  is  cleared  by 
and  by,  as  the  parties  of  convicts  start 
to  continue  their  journey.  When  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  rivers  permit 
it,  parties  of  500  convicts  each,  with 
women  and  children  leave  the  Tomsk 
prison  every  week,  and  begin  their  foot 
journey  to  Irkutsk  or  Transbaikalia. 
Those  who  have  seen  such  a  party  in 
march,  will  never  forget  it.  A  Russian 


painter,  M.  Jacoby,  has  tried  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  on  canvas  ;  his  picture  is  sick¬ 
ening,  but  the  reality  is  still  worse.  ' 

You  see  a  marshy  plain  where  the  icy 
wind  blows  freely,  driving  before  it  the 
snow  that  begins  to  cover  the  frozen  soil.  ' 
Morasses  with  small  shrubs,  or  crum¬ 
pled  trees,  bent  down  by  wind  and  snow, 
spread  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  the 
next  village  is  twenty  miles  distant.  Low 
mountains,  covered  with  thick  pine  for¬ 
ests,  mingling  with  the  gray  snow-clouds, 
rise  in  the  dust  on  the  horizon.  A 
track,  marked  all  along  by  poles  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  plain, 
ploughed  and  rugged  by  the  passage  of 
thousands  of  cars,  covered  with  ruts  that 
break  down  the  hardest  wheels,  runs 
through  the  naked  plain.  The  party 
slowly  moves  along  this  road.  In  front, 
a  row  of  soldiers  opens  the  march. 
Behind  them,  heavily  advance  tjie  hard- 
labor  convicts,  with  half-shaved  heads, 
wearing  gray  clothes,  with  a  yellow 
diamond  on  the  back,  and  open  shoes 
worn  out  by  the  long  journey  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  tatters  in  which  the  wounded 
feet  are  wrapped.  Each  convict  wears 
a  chain,  riveted  to  his  ankles,  its  rings 
being  twisted  into  rags — if  the  convict 
has  collected  enough  of  alms  during  his 
journey  to  pay  the  blacksmith  for  rivet¬ 
ing  it  looser  on  his  feet.  The  chain  goes 
up  each  foot  and  is  suspended  to  a 
girdle.  Another  chain  closely  ties  both 
hands,  and  a  third  chain  binds  together 
six  or  eight  convicts.  Every  false 
movement  of  any  of  the  pack  is  felt  by 
all  his  chain-companions  ;  the  feebler  is 
dragged  forward  by  the  stronger,  and  he 
must  not  stop  :  the  way — the  etape — is 
long,  and  the  autumn  day  is  short. 

Behind  the  hard-labor  convicts  march 
the  poselenisy  (condemned  to  be  settled 
in  Siberia)  wearing  the  same  gray  cloth 
and  the  same  kind  of  shoes.  Soldiers 
accompany  the  party  on  both  sides, 
meditating  perhaps  the  order  given  at 
the  departure  :  “  If  one  of  them  runs 
away,  shoot  him  down.  If  he  is  killed, 
five  roubles  of  reward  for  you,  and  a 
dog’s  death  to  the  dog  !”  In  the  rear 
you  discover  a  few  cars  that  are  drawn 
by  the  small,  attenuated,  cat-like 
peasant’s  horses.  They  are  loaded  with 
the  bags  of  the  convicts,  with  the  sick 
or  dying,  who  are  fastened  by  ropes  on 
the  top  of  the  load. 
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Behind  the  cars  hasten  the  wives  of  the  cross,  brings  her  coppers,  or  her 
the  convicts  ;  a  few  have  found  a  free  piece  of  bread,  and  deeply  bows  l>efore 
corner  on  a  loaded  car,  and  crouch  there  the  chained  “  sufferer,”  grateful  to  him 
when  unable  to  move  farther,  while  the  for  not  disdaining  her  small  offering, 
great  number  march  behind  the  cars.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  having 
leading  their  children  by  the  hands,  or  covered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  the 
bearing  them  on  their  arms.  Dressed  party  reaches  the  itape  where  it  spends 
in  rags,  freezing  under  the  gusts  of  the  the  night  and  takes  one  day's  rest  each 
cold  wind,  cutting  their  almost  naked  feet  three  days.  It  accelerates  its  pace 
on  the  frozen  ruts,  how  many  of  them  as  soon  as  the  paling  that  incloses  the 
repeat  the  words  of  Avvakum’s  wife  :  old  log-wood  building  is  perceived,  and 
*'  These  tortures,  ah  dear,  how  long  will  the  strongest  run  to  take  possession  by 
they  last  ?”  In  the  rear,  comes  a  second  force  of  the  best  places  on  the  platforms, 
detachment  of  soldiers,  who  drive  with  The  itapes  were  mostly  built  fifty  years 
the  butt-ends  of  their  rides  those  women  ago,  and  after  having  resisted  the  in- 
who  stop  exhausted  in  the  freezing  mud  clemencies  of  the  climate,  and  the  pas- 
of  the  road.  The  procession  is  closed  sage  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  convicts, 
by  the  car  of  the  commander  of  the  they  have  become  now  rotten  and  foul 
party,*  from  top  to  bottom.  The  old  log- wood 

As  the  party  enters  some  great  village,  house  refuses  shelter  to  the  chained 
it  begins  to  sing  the  Miloserdnaya — the  travellers  brought  under  its  roof,  and 
‘‘charity  song,”  They  call  it  a  song,  wind  and  snow  freely  enter  the  interstices 
but  it  hardly  is  that.  It  is  a  succession  between  its  rotten  beams  ;  heaps  of  snow 
of  woes  escaping  from  hundreds  of  are  accumulated  in  the  coiners  of  the 
breasts  at  once,  a  recital  in  very  plain  rooms.  The  (tape  was  built  to  shelter 
wordsexpressing  with  a  childish  sim-  150  convicts  ;  that  being  the  average  size 
plicity  the  sad  fate  of  the  convict — a  of  parties  thirty  years  ago.  At  present 
horrible  lamentation  by  means  of  which  the  parties  consist  of  450  to  500  human 
the  Russian  exile  appeals  to  the  mercy  beings,  and  the  500  must  lodge  on  the 
of  other  miseiables  like  himself.  Cen-  space  parsimoniously  calculated  for  150.* 
turies  of  sufferings,  of  pains  and  misery.  The  stronger  ones  or  the  aristocracy 
of  persecutions  that  crush  down  the  most  among  the  convicts — the  elder  vagrants 
vital  forces  of  our  nation,  are  heard  in  and  the  great  murderers — cover  each 
their  recitals  and  shrieks.  These  tones  square  inch  of  the  platforms  ;  the  re- 
of  deep  sorrow  recall  the  tortures  of  the  mainder,  that  is,  double  the  number  of 
last  century,  the  stifled  cries  under  the  the  former,  lie  down  on  the  rotten  floor, 
sticks  and  whips  of  our  own  time,  the  covered  with  an  inch  of  sticky  filth, 
darkness  of  the  cellars,  the  wildness  beneath  and  between  the  pDtforms. 
of  the  woods,  the  tears  of  the  starving  What  becomes  of  the  rooms  when  the 
wife.  The  peasants  of  the  villages  on  doors  are  closed,  and  the  whole  space 
the  Siberian  highway  understand  these  filled  with  human  beings  who  lie  naked 
tunes  ;  they  know  their  true  meaning  on  their  nasty  clothes  impregnated  with 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  water,  will  be  easily  imagined, 
appeal  of  the  Neschastnyie — of  the  The  etapes,  however,  are  palaces  when 
‘‘  sufferers”  as  our  people  call  all  compared  with  the  half  etapes^  where  the 
prisoners — is  answered  by  the  poor  ;  the  parties  spend  only  the  nights.  These 
most  destitute  widow,  signing  herself  with  buildings  are  still  smaller,  and,  as  a  rule 

“  .  -  still  more  dilapidated,  still  more  rotten 

*  The  Russian  law  says  that  the  families  of  and  foul.  Sometimes  they  are  in  such  a 
the  convicts  aie  not  submitted  to  the  control  state  as  tO  compel  the  party  to  spfend  the 

of  the  convoy.  In  reality  they  are  submitted  - - 

to  the  same  treatment  as  the  convicts.  To  *  The  Russian  law,  which  mostly  has  been 
quote  but  one  instance.  The  Tomsk  corre-  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
spondentof  Moscow  wrote  on  No-  ditions  it  deals  with,  forbids  to  send  out  such 

vember  3d,  i88t  :  “  W'e  have  seen  on  the  numerous  parties.  But,  in  reality,  the  normal 
march  the  party  which  left  Tomsk  on  Septem-  party  numbers  now  480  persons.  In  1881,  ac- 
ber  14th.  The  exhausted  women  and  children  cording  to  the  Golos,  bso?  convicts  were  sent  in 
literally  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the  soldiers  sixteen  parties,  making  thus  an  average  of  406 
dealt  them  blows,  to  make  them  advance  and  convicts’  per  party.  N.  Lopatin  gives  us  the 
to  keep  pace  with  the  party.”  figure  of  4S0  as  the  average  size  of  patties. 
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cold  Siberian  nights  in  light  barracks 
erected  in  the  yard,  and  without  fire.  As 
a  rule,  the  half  (tape  has  no  special  com¬ 
partment  for  the  women,  and  they  must 
lodge  in  the  room  of  the  soldiers  {see 
Maximod’s  "  Siberia”).  With  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  our  ”  all-enduring”  Russian 
mothers,  they  squat  down  with  their 
babies  wrapped  in  rags,  in  some  corner 
of  the  room  below  the  platforms  or  close 
by  the  door,  among  the  rifles  of  the 
escort. 

No  wonder  that,  according  to  official 
statistics,  out  of  the  2561  children  less 
than  fifteen  years  old  who  were  sent  in 
t88i  to  Siberia  with  their  parents,  '*'avery 
small  part  survived. "  ‘  ‘  The  majority,  ’  ’ 

the  Golos  says,  “  could  not  support  the 
very  bad  conditions  of  the  journey,  and 
died  before,  or  immediately  after,  having 
reached  their  destination  in  Siberia.” 
Jn  sober  truth,  the  transportation  to 
Siberia,  as  practised  now,  is  a  real 
“  Massacre  of  Innocents.” 

Shall  I  add  that  there  is  no  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  sick,  and  that  one  must 
have  exceptionally  robust  health  to  sur¬ 
vive  an  illness  during  the  journey 
There  are  but  five  small  hospitals,  with  a 
total  of  a  hundred  beds,  on  the  whole 
stretch  between  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk, 
that  is,  on  a  distance  which  represents 
at  least  a  four  months’  journey.  As  for 
those  who  cannot  hold  out  until  a 
hospital  is  reached,  it  was  written  to  the 
Golos,  on  January  5th,  1881  :  “  They 
are  left  at  the  etapes  without  any  medical 
help.  The  sick-room  has  no  bedsteads, 
no  beds,  no  cushions,  no  coverings,  and 
of  course  nothing  like  linen.  The  48^ 
kopecks  per  day  that  are  allowed  for  the 
sick,  remain  mostly  in  full  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.” 

Shall  I  dwell  upon  the  exactions  to 
which  the  convicts  are  submitted,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  dreadful  misery,  by 
the  warders  of  the  etapes  1  Is  it  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  warders  of  these 
buildings  are  paid  by  the  Crown,  besides 
the  allowance  of  corn  flour  for  black 
bread,  only  with  three  roubles,  or  6r.  per 
year  ?  ”  The  stove  is  out  of  order,  you 

cannot  light  the  fire,”  says  one  of  them, 
when  the  party  arrives  quite  wet  or 
frozen  ;  and  the  party  pays  its  tribute 
for  |>ermission  to  light- the  fire.  “  The 
windows  are  under  repair,”  and  the 
party  pays  for  having  some  rags  to  fill 


up  the  openings  through  which  freely 
blows  the  icy  wind.  “  Wash  up  the 
etape  before  leaving,  or  pay  so  much,” 
and  the  party  pays  again,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  And  shall  I  mention,  too,  the 
manner  in  which  the  convicts  and  their 
families  are  treated  during  the  journey  ? 
Even  the  political  exiles  once  revolted, 
in  1881,  against  an  officer  who  had  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  assault  in  the  dark  cor¬ 
ridor  a  lady  marched  to  Siberia  for  a 
political  offence.  The  common  law  ex¬ 
iles  surely  are  not  treated  better  than 
the  political  ones. 

All  these  are  not  tales  of  the  past. 
They  are  real  pictures  of  what  is  going 
on  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  I 
write  these  lines.  My  friend  N.  Lopatin, 
who  made  the  same  journey  two  years 
ago,  and  to  whom  I  have  shown  these 
pages,  fully  confirms  all  the  above 
statements,  and  adds  much  more  which 
I  do  not  mention  only  for  want  of  space. 
What  really  is  a  tale  of  the  past — of  a 
very  recent  case— is  the  chaining  to¬ 
gether  of  eight  or  ten  convicts.  This 
horrible  measure,  however,  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  January,  1881,  At  present, 
each  convict  has  his  hands  chained 
separately  from  his  comrades.  But  still, 
the  chain  being  very  short,  gives  such  a 
posture  to  the  arms  as  renders  the  ten 
and  twelve  hours’  march  very  difficult, 
not  to  speak  of  the  insupportable 
rheumatic  pain  occasioned  in  the  bones 
by  the  contact  of  the  iron  rings  during 
the  hard  Siberian  frosts.  This  pain  1 
am  told,  and  readily  believe  it,  soon 
becomes  a  real  torture. 

I  need  hardly  add  that,  contrary  to 
the  statements  of  a  recent  English  trav¬ 
eller  through  Siberia,  the  political  con¬ 
victs  perform  the  journey  to  Kara,  or  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  set¬ 
tled  as  poselentsy,  under  the -same  con¬ 
ditions  as,  and  together  with,  the  com¬ 
mon-law  convicts.  The  very  fact  of 
Izbitskiy  and  Debagorio-Mokrievitch 
having  exchanged  names  with  two  com¬ 
mon-law  convicts,  and  having  thus  es¬ 
caped  from  hard  labor,  proves  that  the 
English  traveller's  information  was  false. 
Nicholas  Lopatin,  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  who  has  been 
condemned  to  settlement  in  Siberia,  per¬ 
formed  the  journey  on  foot,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  dozen,  or  so,  of  comrades. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  Polish 
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exiles  of  1864,  and  notably  all  noblemen 
and  chief  convicts,  were  transported  in 
carriages,  on  posting  horses.  The 
numerous  political  exiles,  transported  to 
Siberia  by  order  of  the  Administrative, 
also  perform  the  journey  in  the  same 
way — where  there  are  posting-horses. 
But,  since  1866,  the  political  convicts 
(condemned  by  the  courts  to  hard  labor 
or  exile)  have  mostly  made  the  journey 
on  foot,  together  with  common-law  con¬ 
victs.  An  exception  was  made  in  1877- 
1879  for  the  few  who  were  transported 
to  Eastern  Siberia  during  those  three 
years.  They  were  transported  in  cars, 
but  following  the  line  of  the  etapes. 
Since  1879,  however,  all  political  con¬ 
victs — men  and  women  alike,  and  many 
exiled  by  order  of  the  Administrative — 
have  made  the  journey  precisely  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  very  manv  of  them 
chained,  contrary  to  the  law  of  1827. 

When  writing  his  book  on  “  Hard 
Labor  and  Exile,”  M.  Maximoff  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  wish  that  the  horrors  of 
the  foot-journey  he  had  described  might 
become  as  soon  as  possible  matter  of 
history.  The  transport  of  convicts  on 
barges  was  then  just  inaugurated,  and 
this  measure  had  saved  the  State,  during 
the  first  year,  a  sum  of  40,000/.  The 
Ministry  of  Justice  was  earnestly  press¬ 
ing  at  that  time  all  honest  men  to  tell 


what  they  knew  about  the  exiles,  and 
announced  its  readiness  to  undertake  a 
complete  reform  of  the  whole  system. 
There  was  no  lack  of  men  ready  to 
devote  their  lives  to  ameliorating  the  sad 
fate  of  the  exiles  and  to  erasing  forever 
from  our  life  the  black  reminiscence  of 
exile  in  Siberia.  But  M.  Maximoff's 
wish  has  not  been  realized.  The 
Liberal  movement  of  1861  was  crushed 
down  by  the  Government  ;  the  attempts 
at  reform  were  considered  as  ”  danger¬ 
ous  tendencies,”  and  the  transport  of 
exiles  to  Siberia  has  remained  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago — a  source  of  un¬ 
utterable  sufferings  for  nearly  20,000  of 
people. 

The  shameful  system,  branded  at  that 
time  by  all  those  who  had  studied  it,  has 
maintained  itself  in  full ;  and,  while  the 
rotten  buildings  on  the  highway  are 
falling  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  system 
disintegrates  more  and  more,  new  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  transported  for 
such  crimes  as  those,  “  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  which”  was  doubted  twenty 
years  ago,  are  added  annually  to  the 
thousands  already  transported  to  Siberia, 
and  their  number  is  increasing  every 
year  in  an  awful  proportion. — Nineteenth 
Century. 

( To  be  concluded. ) 


MOSCHELES. 

BY  REV.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 


The  genial  figure  of  Moscheles  stands 
out  as  something  sui  generis.,  amid  the 
crowd  of  artistic  personalities  which 
throng  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  - 

In  that  kind,  honest,  and  thoughtful 
face  I  seem  to  read  those  rare  qualities 
of  character  which,  quite  apart  from  his 
musical  gifts,  endeared  him  to  so  many 
whose  art  tendencies  were  different, 
sometimes  opposite  to,  his  own. 

Upright  and  affectionate  as  a  man, 
with  a  quick  intelligence  and  generous 
appreciation  of  others,  untiring  as  a 
teacher,  highly  gifted  as  a  virtuoso  and  a 
composer,  and  a  familiar  figure  in  many 
a  fashionable  drawing-room,  Moscheles 
occupied  a  niche  and  left  a  void  in  the 


art  world  of  London  which  has  never 
since  been  filled  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  genial  and  effective  manner. 

1  look  around  in  vain  to  find  such  a 
man,  and  such  a  house,  where  artists 
assembled  for  love  of  art  and  always 
found  a  ready  and  impartial  hospitality. 
There  the  most  heterogeneous  elements 
met  and  mingled.  Liszt  and  Thalberg, 
Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer,  Gounod, 
Chopin,  Field,  Cramer  and  dementi, 
Heine  and  Walter  Scott,  Ernst  and 
Paganini,  Lablache,  Sonntag,  Malibran, 
all  came  and  went,  as  Moscheles  used 
to  say,  truly  a  very  "  kaleidoscope  of 
artists.” 

Mrs.  Moscheles,  most  perfect  and 
sympathetic  of  hostesses,  has  often  told 
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me  how  Malibran  would  sit  on  the  floor 
for  a  whole  afternoon  painting  pictures 
for  the  Moscheles  children  and  then  sing 
for  hours,  relieved  by  Thalbcrg  at  the 
piano.  "  Ah  !  ma  ch^re,”  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Moscheles  one  day  when  implored 
to  be  careful  and  not  overexert  herself, 
“  pour  vous  je  chanterai  jusqu  a  I’ex- 
tinction  de  voix.” 

On  Thalberg’s  leaving,  in  would  come 
l.iszt  and  play  through  to  Mrs.  Moscheles 
the  whole  of  his  pianoforte  recital,  turn¬ 
ing  round  at  the  end  with  a  sly  twinkle 
and  “  Maintenant  voulez-vous  un  petit 
Thalberg  ?”  upon  which  he  would  take 
that  star  pianist  otf  to  the  life. 

Thalberg  was  certainly  Liszt's  most 
formidable  rival,  and  people  even  said 
that  at  one  time  it  was  a  question 
whether  they  could  both  stay  in  town 
together,  so  hot  was  the  rivalry  between 
their  two  schools.  It  ended  in  Thal- 
berg's  going  to  America  ;  but  he  had 
troubled,  if  not  poisoned,  the  musical 
waters  of  London,  and  Liszt  found  it 
but  indifferent  Ashing  after  he  left. 

Thalberg  was  a  labored  contrast  to  his 
greater  rival.  Liszt  was  all  action  and 
turbulent  motion.  Thalberg  practised 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  the  bowl 
rested  on  the  floor,  and  he  set  himself 
to  keep  it  alight  while  he  played.  For 
this  he  was  obliged  to  sit  upright  and 
motionless,  while  his  hands  only  per¬ 
formed  those  miraculous  arpeggios  in 
every  part  of  the  key-board. 

I  And  it  quite  impossible  to  speak  long 
of  Moscheles  without  glancing  at  the  il¬ 
lustrious  and  interesting  people  by  whom 
he  always  seemed  to  be  surrounded. 

One  day  Nesselrode  comes  to  his 
house  ;  another  time  the  old  Duke  of 
Cambridge  ;  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is 
to  be  found  at  his  concert.  When  he 
plays  at  Court,  the  little  Princess,  now 
Queen  Victoria,  is  kept  out  of  bed  to 
hear  him  ;  and  his  interviews  with  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  suite  are  of  a  far  more 
agreeable  description  than  those  of  Liszt. 
Moscheles  was  so  intensely  a  part  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  that  he  cannot  be  iso¬ 
lated  from  his  contemporaries. 

To  those  who  never  knew  him,  his 
very  sympathy,  his  modesty,  his  Ane 
social  qualities  may  deprive  his  Agure  of 
that  dramatic  distinctness  which  belongs 
to  Liszt ;  neither  is  there  the  senti¬ 
mental  interest  which  gathered  round 


Chopin  ;  the  overpowering  spell  of  crea¬ 
tive  genius  which  accompanied  Mendels¬ 
sohn  ;  the  weird  magic  of  Paganini,  or 
the  fouf'ue  of  Rubinstein  ;  but  there  is 
about  Moscheles  a  pervasive  wholesome 
charm,  an  artistic  thoroughness  com¬ 
bined  with  a  personal  dignity  and  a 
penetrating"  social"  influence  for  good, 
which  perhaps  none  of  the  aforenamed 
geniuses,  with  the  exception  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  can  at  all  lay  claim  to. 

Moscheles  has  left  a  pretty  copious 
diary,  which  has  been  judiciously  used 
by  his  wife  in  her  compilation  of  his  life, 
in  two  volumes. 

He  was  born  at  Prague,  in  1794,  and 
was  early  taken  in  hand  by  Dionys 
Weber,  who  apparently  put  him  under 
strict  discipline,  very  much  as  Czerny 
put  Liszt. 

The  boy  thought  he  could  play  Bee¬ 
thoven.  "  He  is  in  the  wrong  road,” 
said  D.  Weber.  “  The  Arst  year  noth¬ 
ing  but  Mozart ;  second  year,  dem¬ 
enti  ;  third,  Bach."  D.  Weber  was  no 
doubt  of  the  old  school,  for  he  said  of 
Beethoven,  "  He  is  clever,  but  writes  a 
lot  of  hair-brained  stuff  and  leads  pu¬ 
pils  astray.”  A  good  many  people 
have  thought  and  said  that  about  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and,  I  may  add,  about  Wagner, 
since. 

Moscheles  did  not  become  a  "  beer 
Addler,”  as  his  old  uncle  predicted. 
Kapelmeister  Albrechtsberger,  in  1808 
(the  year  before  Haydn’s  death),  signs 
him  a  glowing  certiAcate  at  Vienna.  At 
Vienna  he  visits  Salieri,  Mozart’s  rival, 
and  Ands  Beethoven's  card  on  the  old 
man’s  table  with  "  Beethoven,  the  pupil, 
has  been  here  !’’ 

Poor  Salieri,  who  saw  his  popularity 
as  a  composer  extinguished  by  Mozart, 
suffered  also  from  unjust  calumnies. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 
had  poisoned  the  immortal  Wolfgang  ; 
and  there  is  something  pathetic  about 
the  old  man  on  his  death-bed,  taking 
Moscheles’  hand,  and  saying  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  :  "  I  can  assure  you  as  a 
man  of  honor  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  absurd  report.  Of  course  you 
know — Mozart — I  am  said  to  have 
poisoned  him  ;  but  no,  it  is  malice, 
sheer  malice  ;  tell  the  world,  dear  Mos¬ 
cheles,  old  Salieri,  who  is  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  has  told  you  this."  Moscheles 
always  spoke  lovingly  of  his  old  master. 
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but  marvelled  greatly  at  the  “  pupil 
Beethoven’s”  humility. 

In  later  years  Liszt  referred  to  Gzerny, 
and  Mendelssohn  to  Moscheles,  with  the 
same  affectionate  modesty  and  deep 
sense  of  obligation. 

It  is  only  in  the  byways  of  a  private 
diary,  never  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
that  we  pick  up  such  forgotten  facts  as 
that  Meyerbeer  was  a  capital  bravura 
pianist,  that  Mendelssohn  had  a  clear 
tenor  voice,  that  Beethoven,  like  Wagner, 
was  a  very  poor  player,  and  that  J.  B. 
Cramer,  the  great  piano  player,  was  such 
an  inveterate  snuff-taker  that  the  maid 
had  to  sweep  up  after  him. 

But  the  passages  relating  to  Beethoven 
are  of  more  lasting  interest.  It  seems 
that  Moscheles  when  about  twenty 
formed  with  him  then  that  friendship 
which  lasted  till  the  end. 

Beethoven  corrected  his  arrangement 
of  ”  Fidelio”  for  the  piano.  Moscheles 
used  to  bring  him  the  ms.  numbers  in 
bed.  ”  When  I  came  in  one  morning,” 
he  writes.  “  Beethoven  was  still  in  bed. 
He  happened  to  be  in  remarkably  good 
spirits  ;  jumped  up  and  placed  himself 
just  as  he  was  (in  his  night-gown)  at  the 
window  looking  out  on  the  Schotten- 
bastei,  with  a  view  of  examining  the 
Fidelio  number  I  had  arranged.  Natur¬ 
ally  a  crowd  of  street  boys  collected  un¬ 
der  the  window,  when  he  called  out 
‘  Now  what  do  those  confounded  boys 
want !’  I  laughed,  and  pointed  to  his  own 
figure.  ‘  Yes,  yes,  you  are  quite  right,’ 
and  hastily  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown. 

”  Under  the  last  number  of  Fidelio  I 
had  written,  ‘  Fitu,  mit  Gottes  Hiilfe  !’ 
On  returning  my  ms.  these  words  were 
added  in  Beethoven’s  hand  :  ‘  O 

Mensch,  hilf  dir  selber  !’  (O  man,  help 
thyself  !).” 

In  1827,  when  news  of  Beethoven’s 
illness  and  extreme  poverty  reached 
Moscheles.  he  at  once  moved  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  to  send  the  dying  mas¬ 
ter  help.  In  consequence  £100  was  at 
once  dispatched,  for  which  Beethoven 
expressed  himself  Intensely  grateful. 
After  his  death  sundry  bonds  and  shares 
of  considerable  value  were  found  hidden 
away  in  a  cu(>board,  and  great  surprise 
was  expressed  among  many  of,  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  friends  and  supporters  at  the 
discovery  that,  after  all,  Beethoven  was 
not  so  badly  off. 


I  have  read  the  whole  controversy 
carefully,  and  although  Moscheles  and 
other  defenders  of  Beethoven  excuse 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  put  this 
money  away  for  his  heirs,  and  considered 
it  no  longer  his  own,  I  myself,  for  the 
honor  of  Beethoven,  cannot  accept  the 
explanation.  I  incline  to  believe  that 
he  had  forfrotten  all  about  the  money  so 
stowed  away  “  in  an  old  half-mouldy 
box — seven  Bank  shares."  In  cabinets 
and  behind  wainscots  in  old  houses  and 
vaults  such  things  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  found,  and  Beethoven,  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  withdraw  into  his  inner  world, 

I  believe  must  have  entirely  overlooked 
this  “  old  mouldy  box”  before,  as  a  man 
of  sensitive  honor,  which  he  undoubtedly 
was,  he  could  have  assured  Moscheles 
and  Sir  George  Smart  that  he  ”  was  ab¬ 
solutely  without  money  or  resources  !” 
On  my  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Furnival, 
the  antiquarian  and  Shakespearian 
scholar,  he  told  me  of  a  still  stranger 
case  of  forgetfulness  or  hallucination,  or 
both.  ”  A  well-to-do  old  gentleman,” 
he  said,  “  of  his  acquaintance,  worth  at 
least  £70,000.  always  spoke  of  his  abject 
penury,  and  of  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  for  bread  from  wetk  to  week  for 
want  of  money  ;  he  was  no  miser,  and 
not  by  any  means  a  lunatic,  but  he  la¬ 
bored  under  this  fixed  idea.”  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  hit  upon  the  following  device  : 

“  Let  me,”  he  said,  “  draw  a  check  for 
£2000  on  your  banker  ;  you  sign  it  ; 
send  it  up,  and  see  if  it  is  not  honored.” 
No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  but  the  old 
man  merely  remarked  :  ”  Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  not  so  badly  off  after  all.” 
But  the  impression  did  not  last,  and  he 
soon  took  up  his  parable  of  penury 
again  ;  and  Beethoven’s  case  may  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind. 

Moscheles  gives  us  some  very  pathetic 
side  glimpses  of  the  great  composer  on 
his  death-bed.  Some  of  these  are  con¬ 
veyed  in  Schindler’s  letters,  others  in  ' 
Beethoven’s  letters  to  Moscheles. 

Hummel  and  Beethoven  had  never 
been  the  best  of  friends ;  but  when 
Hummel  heard  that  the  great  master  was 
dying  he  travelled  with  all  haste  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  once  more  alive. 
The  meeting  was  a  most  affecting  one. 
Hummel  had  been  warned  to  betray  no 
emotion,  but  he  was  so  overpowered  at 
the  sight  of  Beethoven  that  he  burst  into 
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tears.  The  first  thing  that  Beethoven 
said  to  him  was,  "  Look  here,  my  dear 
Hummel,  here  is  a  picture  of  the  house 
in  which  Haydn  was  born  ;  it  was  made 
a  present  to  me  to-day.  I  take  a  child¬ 
ish  pleasure  in  it  ;  to  think  of  so  great 
a  man  being  born  in  such  a  wretched 
hovel  !”  As  they  continued  to  converse 
affectionately,  all  differences  seemed  to 
have  beeb  forgotten,  and  they  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  following  year  at  Carlsbad  ; 
but  Beethoven  died  in  the  following 
week,  on  March  26th,  1827. 

Moscheles  came  to  London  in  1821 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  player.  He 
had  won  his  spurs  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  as  well  as  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  He  was  known  personally  and 
appreciated  professionally  by  all  the 
chief  musicians  and  composers  of  the 
time.  Spohr  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
him.  Hummel,  Meyerbeer,  K.alkbren- 
•  ner,  Lafont,  were  all  his  friends.  Berlin 
and  Vienna  delighted  in  his  classical 
i  style,  and  the  Parisian  public  were  taken 
with  his  bravura  playing.  London  had 
still  to  be  visited.  From  the  first  it  was 
congenial  to  him.  It  became  his  home 
for  twenty-four  years.  I  remember  well 
Moscheles’  last  public  appearance  at  St. 
James’s  Hall.  He  played  a  duet  of  his 
own  with  a  pupil.  Arthur  Sullivan,  who 
had  lately  been  awarded  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship,  and  whose  studies  had  been 
conducted  at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles, 

*  was  also  there.  The  concert  was  given 
for  the  sick  wounded  in  the  Austria-Prus- 
sian  War  by  Moscheles  and  Mrs.  Salis 
'  Schwabe  ;  many  of  Moscheles’  old  pupils 
and  friends  rallied  round  him,  and  when 
'  he  came  forward,  looking,  I  thought, 

^  tired  and  a  little  worn,  his  hair  was  still 

‘  '  gray  rather  than  white,  he  was  received 

with  a  storm  of  applause,  people  rising 
and  cheering  him  as  he  stood.  I 
thought  he  seemed  quite  overcome  with 
emotion  as  he  bowed  again  and  again. 
He  had  little  longer  to  live.  He  had 
then  left  '•ondon  for  several  years,  hav¬ 
ing  in  1848  gone  to  Leipzig  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  Gewandhaus  after 
Mendelssohn’s  death.  But  many  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  early  days — his  days  of  eager 
work,  of  brilliant  triumphs — days  when 
his  house  in  London  was  “  a  kaleido¬ 
scope”  of  changing  celebrities,  and  he 
was  the  honored  friend  and  guest  of 
many  who  had  passed  away  before  him — 


many  such  memories  must  have  crowded 
upon  him,  and  other  voices  and  faces 
must  have  been  present  with  him,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  audience  before  whom 
he  played  for  the  last  time.  In  the  truest 
and  best  sense,  in  the  springtime  of  his 
life  had  not  England  been  his  home  ? 

I  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  Moscheles'  work  here. 
Happily,  Mrs.  Moscheles  has  done  that 
admirably  in  her  two  volumes  published 
some  years  ago. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
pages  in  those  volumes  refer  to  Mosch¬ 
eles’  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn. 
When  a  boy  Mendelssohn  had  humbly 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  taught  by 
Moscheles,  the  “  prince  of  pianists,”  as 
he  was  then  called,  and  Moscheles  had 
with  equal  humility  confessed  in  Men¬ 
delssohn  his  superior  in  creative  genius. 

In  1829,  Mendelssohn,  then  nineteen, 
came  to  I.,ondon,  and  Moscheles  took 
him  rooms  ’at  203  Portland  Street.  He 
lived  himself  not  far  off,  in  Chester 
Place,  Regent’s  Park. 

The  mature  master  and  the  gifted 
pupil  from  the  first  conceived  for  each 
other  a  warm  affection. 

Moscheles  had  just  lost  a  child  (1829)  ; 
and  after  Mendelssohn  arrived  he  writes  : 
“  The  society  acts  like  a  healing  balm 
on  our  wounded  spirits.  He  seems  to 
have  set  himself  the  task  of  compensat¬ 
ing  us  for  our  sufferings.  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  is  when  he  brings  his  new  composi¬ 
tions  ;  and,  after  playing  them,  waits 
with  childish  modesty  for  an  expression 
of  my  opinion.  Any  other,"  adds  the 
warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
"  would  long  since  have  become  aware 
that  in  him  I  recognize  my  own  master, 
and  that  I  am  in  raptures  when  he  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  sharply  criticised  ;  he  al¬ 
ways  insists,  do  what  I  will,  in  subordi¬ 
nating  himself  to  me  as  his  teacher  !’’ 

Mendelssohn’s  extraordinary  precocity 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Several  years 
before,  he  had  written  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  the  overture  to  ’’  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,"  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
an  excellent  quartet  for  strings  and  piano. 
What- would  some  of  us  have  given  to 
have  been  present  with  Moscheles  and 
heard  him  play  it !  Or  on  that  other 
occasion,  when  Mendelssohn  played  his 
own  arrangement  of  his  "  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  Overture,”  with  his  gifted 
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sister  Fanny,  or  ran  through  the  books  of 
Songs  without  Words,  as  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  batches  or  fr^ments. 

But  Mendelssohn  had  his  fits  too. 

“  To-day,  May  7th,  1832,  Mendelssohn 
at  a  dinner-party  where  he  would  not 
play,  and  Field  was  a  poor  substitute.” 

I  have  heard  Hullah  declare  that  in  some 
ways,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  faultless 
phrasing,  Field  was  his  beau-ideal  of  a 
pianist.  He  certainly  had  a  gieat  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  thought  to  take  after  Chopin, 
but  thought  himself  highly  original  ;  had 
a  great  success  in  Russia,  and  came  back 
giving  himself  prodigious  airs. 

We  get  a  curious  glance  of  Field  in 
1830,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five 
years.  His  manners  and  his  ”  Noctur¬ 
nes”  are  sharply  contrasted.  He  was  at 
limes  cynical.  One  night,  when  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ladies  at  the  piano,  he  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  a  miniature  of  his  wife 
and  said  that  she  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  that  he  had  only  piarried  her  be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  paid  for  her  lessons, 
and  that  he  knew  she  never  would.  He 
also  bragged  of  going  to  sleep  while  giv¬ 
ing  lessons  to  the  Russian  ladies,  who 
roused  him  with  ”  What  do  we  pay 
twenty  roubles  an  hour  for,  if  you  go  to 
sleep  ?” 

Moscheles  was  impressed,  like  Hullah, 
with  Field’s  beauty  of  touch  and  delicacy 
and  ”  elegance  of  style”  ;  but  he  said 
“  he  lacked  spirit,  accent,  light  and 
shade,  and  had  no  depth  of  feeling.  ”  In 
this  opinion  many  did  not  agree  with 
Moscheles  ;  but  no  doubt  a  certain 
effeminacy  of  style  was  as  opposed  to 
Moscheles’  taste  as  the  ”  Sturm  und 
Drang”  sensationalism  brought  in  by 
I.iszt,  though  perhaps  he  bore  with  Liszt 
in  his  strength  and  wittiness  better  than 
with  Field  in  his  weakness  and  cynicism. 

Whenever  Mendelssohn  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  his  delightful  intercourse  with  the 
Moscheles  family  was  renewed.  Felix 
Moscheles,  the  painter,  was  his  godchild, 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  amusing  pict¬ 
ures  and  facetiae  that  Mendelssohn 
delighted  to  draw  in  his  albums.  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  sketch  of  the  Moscheles*  house 
in  Regent’s  Park  is  as  clever  as  the  little 
Swiss  views  reproduced  in  his  published 
letters.  As  conductor  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  other  orchestral  festivals 
Moscheles  was  an  invaluable  artistic  ally 
of  Mendelssohn  in  England,  and  he 


undertook  the  rehearsals  of  his  ”  Elijah” 
as  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  festival 
in  1846.  On  the  morning  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  Mendelssohn  himself  conducted 
his  own  work.  He  was  then  failing  in 
health.  He  never  seemed  to  get  over 
the  death  of  his  favorite  sister  Fanny 
Hensel.  He  returned  from  Birmingham 
to  Leipzig  and  continued  to  conduct  the 
Oewandhaus  concerts  and  superintend 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  ;  but  he  was 
much  changed,  his  energy  seemed  to 
have  left  him  and  he  was  occasionally 
irritable,  and  at  other  times  quite  indis¬ 
posed  for  work.  ”  On  the  ninth,” 
writes  Moscheles,  “  Mendelssohn  came 
to  see  us  ;  we  watched  him  as  he  walked 
slowly  and  languidly  through  the  garden 
on  his  way  to  our  house.  In  answer  to 
my  wife’s  inquiry  as  to  how  he  felt  : 
”  How  am  I  ?  rather  seedy  (Grau  in 
Grau).”  They  all  went  for  a  walk  to¬ 
gether,  and  Mendelssohn  brightened  up 
and  tola  them  how  he  had  been  to  see 
the  Queen  in  England,  and  how,  when 
she  asked  him  what  he  would  like  to  do, 
at  his  request  she  had  taken  him  up  to 
the  royal  nursery  to  see  the  children  ‘  at 
home.’  ” 

In  the  afternoon,  on  returning  from 
his  walk  with  the  Moscheles’,  Mendels¬ 
sohn  was  taken  very  ill.  He  rallied  for 
a  few  days,  but  on  November  3d 
suffered  a  bad  relapse,  and  died  on  the 
4th.  C^cile  his  wife,  Moscheles,  and 
David  the  violinist  were  all  present. 
“  As  his  breathing  gradually  became 
slower,”  writes  Moscheles,  ”  my  mind 
involuntarily  recurred  to  Beethoven’s 
Funeral  March,  ‘  Sulla  Morte  d’  un 
Eroe,’  that  passage  in  it  where  he 
seemed  to  depict  the  hero  as  he  lies 
breathing  his  last,  the  sands  of  life  grad¬ 
ually  running  out.  The  suppressed  sobs 
of  the  bystanders  and  my  own  hot  tears 
recalled  me  to  the  dread  reality.  At 
twenty-four  minutes  past  nine  Mendels¬ 
sohn  expired  with  a  deep  sigh.  I  knelt 
down  at  the  bedside,  my  prayers  followed 
heavenward  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
and  1  pressed  one  last  kiss  on  that  noble 
forehead  before  it  grew  chill  with  the 
damp  dew  of  death.” 

Moscheles  gives  us  a  few  more  graphic 
touches  of  an  eye-witness. 

”  During  the  funeral  service  the  coffin 
remained  open.  The  painter  Bende- 
mann  Hiibner  and  the  sculptor  Rietschcl 
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of  Dresden  drew  the  head  as  it  lay  with 
the  laurel  wreath  around  it.  The  coffin 
was  closed  at  10  o'clock.  The  body  was 
accompanied  through  the  streets  of  sor¬ 
rowing  Berlin  by  a  torchlight  procession 
of  a  thousand,  and  an  immense  crowd  of 
people.  At  the  grave  a  choir  of  600 
voices  sang  Groeber’s  Hymn  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered 
amid  piled  wreaths  of  white  flowers  into 
the  grave,  close  beside  the  body  of  the 
beloved  sister  Fanny,  whose  death  had 
so  fatally  impressed  him." 

Moscheles  visited  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  He  had  a  terrible  voyage 
across  to  Dublin,  whioh  he  felt  all  the 
more  because  of  his  separation  from  wife 
and  family.  What  this  separation  meant 
to  him  I  gather  from  such  expressions 
as  "  to-day  I  had  to  endure  the  hard 
trial  of  parting  from  my  wife  and  on 
another  occasion  he  declared  that  a  week 
in  Newgate  would  be  preferable  to  such 
enforced  absence.  But  he  could  not 
complain  of  his  reception  in  Ireland. 
He  adapted  his  art  skilfully  to  the  Irish, 
and  played  them  Irish  melodies,  as  Liszt 
captivated  the  Milanese  with  variations 
on  Rossini’s  airs.  In  spite  of  raised 
fees  the  Dublin  ladies  insisted  on  being 
taught ;  and  Moscheles,  though  often 
exceedingly  bored,  managed,  unlike 
Field,  to  keep  awake. 

His  usual  quantum  of  lessons  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  nine  a  day.  In  the  evening  he 
was  generally  expected  out  at  two  or 
three  houses  where  he  was  engaeed  to 
play  and  sometimes  organize  private 
concerts. 

I  notice  the  artists’  fees  in  1829  at 
private  concerts  were  rather  more  moder¬ 
ate  than  they  have  since  become.  De 
Beriot  took  £5  ;  Moscheles  gave  Mori 
£7.  A  leading  violinist  will  now  take 
from  £10  to  £20,  and  Sarasate  lately 
would  not  play  under  £50.  Piatti  at  one 
time  took  £30.  Moscheles  himself,  who 
played  in  addition  to  engaging  the 
artists,  took  £40  for  two  concerts  at  the 
Rothschilds'.  Pisaroni  sang  in  private 
for  £20  a  night.  Madame  Stockhausen 
received  £35  for  two  nights. 

At  this  time  Liszt  was  making  £500  a 
month  by  his  public  performances,  and 
Paganini  refused  £100  to  play  at 
Lablache's  benefit.  The  great  basso  had 
to  give  him  a  third  of  the  whole  receipts  ! 

In  my  time  I  know  that  Rubinstein 


has  made  £12,000  in  one  year  in  America, 
and  refused  a  bribe  of  £15,000  for  nine 
months  more. 

Moscheles  went  to  Scotland  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  in  1828,  where  he  was 
received  very  kindly  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  lim¬ 
ited  comprehension  of  music,  leaning 
much  to  the  bagpipe. 

Moscheles  found  his  prohibitory  fee  of 
£2  2s.  ineffective  in  staying  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Edinburgh  ladies  for  les¬ 
sons.  He  delighted  the  Scothc  people 
with  his  improvisations  on  Scotch  airs  ; 

I  rather  suspect  that  under  cover  of  a 
lesson  the  canny  Scotch  got  a  good  deal 
of  playing  out  of  Moscheles,  in  which 
two  guineas  was  not  much  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Scotch  Sunday,  religious  and 
even  devotional  as  he  was,  Moscheles 
could  not  abide.  "  The  Scotch  Sun¬ 
day,"  he  writes,  "  is  wearisome  to  a 
degree.  Twice  or  three  times  at  church, 
more  prayers  at  home,  or  sitting  twirling 
one’s  thumbs  ;  no  music,  no  work,  no 
visiting — a  perfect  blank  !" 

As  I  am  on  the  point  of  laying  down 
my  pen  to  bring  this  notice  within  reason¬ 
able  compass  and  proportions,  many 
interesting  figures  troop  across  the  stage. 

The  pale,  consumptive  form  of  Weber 
rises  before  me.  He  enters  .Moscheles’ 
drawing-room,  and  sinks  down  exhausted 
in  the  first  arm-chair. 

The  magician  Paganini  comes  close  to 
the  piano  to  hear  Moscheles'  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  some  of  his  violin  solos. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  who  was 
at  this  time  a  girl,  and  who  often  saw 
and  played  with  Paganini  at  her  father’s 
house,  playing  to  me  several  of  Paganini’s 
variations  which  she  had  closely  observed 
him  execute.  She  tried  to  give  me  some 
idea  of  the  impression  which  he  made 
upon  her  :  but  Liszt,  Ella,  Hullah,  and 
all  others  who  have  spoken  to  me  about 
Paganini  have  said  the  same  thing,  that 
no  one  who  had  not  heard  him  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  effect  which  he  produced. 
Whenever  he  appeared,  the  finest  opera- 
singers — Rubini,  Mario,  Grisi,  even 
Malibran — had  to  stand  aside  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Lablache,  then  in  his  glory,  and 
perhaps  the  roost  influential  of  the  Italian 
opera  troupe,  should  have  consented  to 
give  the  great  player  the  lion’s  share  of 
his  own  benefit,  rather  than  do  without 
him,  remains  to  me  the  most  astonishing 
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of  all  tributes  to  the  powers  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man. 

So  many  figures  pass  before  us,  from 
Beethoven  to  Berlioz,  so  many  remark¬ 
able  names  arrest  the  eye — Gladstone 
sitting  by  Moscheles  at  dinner,  Palmers¬ 
ton,  Humboldt,  Landseer,  Mazzini  Pasta 
— truly  a  kaleidoscope  calculated  to  re¬ 
duce  an  essayist  to  despair.  I  ,must 
leave  them,  and  yet  I  bid  them  with  diffi¬ 
culty  adieu  !  As  I  glance  down  the  ten 
closely  printed  pages  detailing  Moscheles’ 
industry  as  a  composer,  I  wonder  how  in 
such  a  life  he  could  have  found  time  to 
create  so  many  admirable  compositions 
in  all  styles,  which  I  can  as  little  attempt 
to  discuss  here  as  Liszt’s  own  volumi¬ 
nous  but  indescribable  works. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  but  admire  his  liber¬ 
ality.  He  never  attempts  to  cheapen 
anyone,  never  sees  rivals  in  the  eager 
virtuosi  who  strive  by  his  side  to  gain  the 
popular  favor.  He  is  catholic  in  his 
tastes,  but  honest.  He  does  not  approve 
»of  Wagner’s  theories,  and  says  so  ;  but 
he  appreciates  his  power,  and  frankly 
admires  some  of  his  works. 

The  new  pianoforte  school  of  Liszt 
and  his  followers  is  in  some  respects,  he 
confesses,  uncongenial  to  him  ;  his  taste 
was  formed  on  other  models  ;  but  he 
admits  the  supremacy  of  Liszt  in  his 
transcendent  powers  of  execution,  as  the 
most  prodigious  pianist  that  ever  lived. 
“  .\rt”  not  “  Self”  was  his  motto,  and 


he  knew  how  to  salute  genius  with 
generous  emotion,  even  when  he  regretted 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  its  aberrations. 
In  these  days,  when  we  have  to  listen  to 
the  same  compositions  at  every  pianoforte 
recital,  I  often  wonder  why  Moscheles’ 
name  is  not  more  often  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Mosch^es  spent  his  seventy-third 
birthday  at  I.eipzig.  He  heard  the 
“  Meistersinger”  at  Dresden  with  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  but  his  friends  noticed  with  alarm 
that  he  had  lost  elasticity,  and  showed 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  feebleness. 
In  1869,  March  31st,  I  read  in  his  diary  : 
“  My  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
Creator,  who,  after  my  long  and  labor¬ 
ious  career,  has  brought  me  to  the  winter 
of  my  existence  ;  and  tended  by  my 
faithful  Charlotte  (Mrs.  Moscheles), 
linked  by  the  chain  of  love  to  all  my 
family,  I  find,  although  an  invalid,  quiet 
and  comfort.  With  these  words  I  take 
leave  of  the  year  1869.” 

He  did  not  live  to  complete  another. 
In  March  1870,  the  anniversary  month 
of  his  forty-fifth  year  of  married  life, 
Moscheles  died.  His  widow  writes  these 
words,  to  which  I  can  have  nothing  to 
add  : 

“  His  faith  failed  not  when  the  hour 
of  departure  was  at  hand  ;  and  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  and  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.” — Belgravia, 
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The  Lake  lies  calm  in  its  mountain  crown. 

And  the  twilight  star  shows  clear. 

And  large  and  solemn  it  gazes  down 
In  the  mirror  of  the  mere. 

Was  it  here  they  rowed  in  their  crazy  craft. 
Where  only  the  ripples  are — 

The  strange  Lake-folk  of  the  floating  raft  ? 

Was  it  yesterday  ?  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  slept,  and  the  nights  fell  still, 
And  the  thousand  years  rolled  by. 

Was  there  once  a  city  on  yon  low  hill,  • 

With  its  towers  along  the  sky. 

And  the  cries  of  the  war-din  of  long  ago 
Wailed  over  the  waters  far  ? 

There  is  no  stone  left  for  a  man  to  know^ 

Since  yesterday,  said  the  star. 
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And  the  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  wake, 

And  again  a  thousand  years, 

And  the  tents  of  battle  aie  by  the  lake, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  horsemen's  spears  ; 

They  bend  their  brows  with  a  fierce  surmise 
On  the  lights  in  the  plain  afar, 

And  the  battle-hunger  is  in  their  eyes. 

Was  it  yesterday  ?  said  the  star. 

And  a  thousand  years — and  the  lake  is  still, 

And  the  star  beams  large  and  white, 

The  burial  chant  rolls  down  the  hill, 

Where  they  bury  the  monk  at  night  ; 

The  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  lave 
The  shore  where  the  pine-woods  are, 

And  there’s  little  change  but  another  grave 
Since  yesterday,  said  the  star. 

^The  Spectator. 


MR.  PARNELL’S  CAREER. 

Compared  with  the  career  of  an  Eng-  remained  two  years.  His  mother  being 
lish  i>olitician,  that  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  re*  an  American  by  birth  and  a  Republican 
markable  for  its  extreme  rapidity.  Ten  in  sympathies,  the  young  man  was  from 
years  ago  his  name  was  absolutely  un*  infancy  nurtured  in  an  anti-English 
known.  To  day  it  is  upon  every  lip,  and  atmosphere.  During  the  Fenian  trials 
his  character  is  the  topic  of  general  dis-  Mrs.  Parnell  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
cussion  in  both  hemispheres.  A  brief  court,  and  exerted  herself  actively  in 
glance  at  his  political  life  will  disclose  effecting  the  escape  of  many  ‘‘  patriots" 
how  far  the  man  and  how  far  the  cause  he  who  were  “  wanted"  by  the  authorities, 
represents  may  be  credited  with  the  in-  and  on  one  occasion  her  house  in  Dub- 
dubitable  success  which  has  attended  lin  was  actually  search^  by  the  police, 
him.  The  general  election  of  1874  re-  Such  conditions  and  circumstances  may 
suited  in  the  return  to  Pailiament  of  or  may  not  have  had  any  influence 
sixty  Home  Rule  members,  under  the  upon  her  son’s  mind.  It  is  certain  that 
leadership  of  Mr.  Butt.  They  were  a  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  until  he 
curious  medley  of  representatives— the  joined  the  Home  Rule  League  in  1874. 
result  of  a  period  of  change  in  Irish  An  opportunity  then  arose  soon  after 
politics,  when  Fenianism  accepted  Mr.  the  formation  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Conser- 
Butt  as  a  temporary  Parliamentary  vative  Cabinet  for  making  a  debut. 
figure-head,  but  with  little  hope  that  an  Colonel  Taylor  sought  re-election  in  the 
Irish  party  at  Westminster  could  bring  county  of  Dublin  on  accepting  office, 
separation  from  England  within  even  a  and  Mr.  Farnell,  then  High  Sheri fl  of 
measurable  distance.  Mr.  Butt  was  the  the  county  of  Wicklow,  came  forward  to 
exponent  of  a  moderate  and  constitu-  contest  the  seat  upon  Home  Rule  prin- 
tional  policy  which  was  to  win  for  Ire-  ciples.  His  defeat  was  inevitable,  but 
land  a  federal  arrangement  under  which  he  became  a  public  man  and  enunciated 
a  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin,  com-  some  political  principles.  His  address 
posed  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  the  constituency  is  interesting  as  con- 
should  manage  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  taining  the  earliest  evidences  of  the 
The  man  who  was  to  displace  Mr.  Butt  Parnellite  creed,  and  the  followiVig 
and  dissipate  his  policy  had  not  yet  passages  are  especially  noteworthy  : 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  "  Upon  the  great  question  of  Home 
the  new  Parliament  met  in  r874.  Rule  I  will  by  ail  seek  the  restora- 

Born  in  r846,  Mr.  Parnell  was  edit-  tion  to  Ireland  of  our  domestic  Parlia- 
cated  privately  until  he  entered  Mag-  ment  upon  the  basis  of  the  resolutions 
dalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  only  passed  at  the  National  Conference  last 
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November,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Home  Rule  League,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.”  ...  “If  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  I  will  give  my  cordial  adherence  to 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent 
conference  of  Irish  members,  and  will 
act  independently  alike  of  all  English 
parties."  ...  “I  will  earnestly  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  for  Ireland  a  system  of 
education  in  all  its  branches — university, 
intermediate,  and  primary — which  will 
deal  impartially  with  all  religious  de¬ 
nominations,  by  affording  to  every  parent 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  his  child 
an  education  combined  with  that  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  of  which  his  conscience 
approves.”  .  .  .  "  I  believe  security  for 
his  tenure  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to 
be  equally  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the 
tenant  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  community.  I  will  therefore 
support  such  an  extension  of  the  ancient 
and  historic  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  in 
all  its  integrity,  to  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  will  secure  to  the  tenant  con¬ 
tinuous  occupation  at  fair  rents.”  In 
addition,  he  promised  to  work  for  “  a 
complete  and  unconditional  amnesty  to 
the  Fenian  prisoners” — an  assurance 
which,  no  doubt,  endeared  the  candi¬ 
date  to  the  Fenian  party.  But  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  Mr.  Parnell  put  in  the 
forefront  of  this  address — “  I  will  by  all 
means  seek  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of 
our  domestic  Parliament” — is  the  most 
significant.  By  all  means,  fair  or  foul, 
scrupulous  or  unscrupulous,  constitu¬ 
tional  or  unconstitutional,  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  task  of  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  How  steadfastly  he  has  kept 
to  his  purpose  is  now  clear  to  all  men. 

After  this  election  Mr.  Parnell  retired 
into  private  life.  His  next  appearance 
was  in  the  public  press.  Early  in  rSjs 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  Tipperary,  and 
the  notorious  writer  and  convicted  rebel, 
John  Mitchel,  came  over  from  America 
to  stand  as  a  member  for  the  couaty. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  came  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  a  letter  to  the  papers 
announcing  his  approbation  of  the 
course  taken  by  Mitchel,  and  subscribed 
£25  toward  the  expenses  of  the  contest. 
The  result  of  that  election  is  a  matter 
of  history.  Mitchel  was  elected  by  an 
immense  majority,  but  he  died  almost 
immediately  after  his  election.  His 
brother-in-law,  political  colleague,  and 


fellow-convict,  John  Martin,  the  member 
for  Meath,  followed  him  to  the  grave 
within  a  week,  and  thus,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1875,  another  opportunity  was 
afforded  Mr.  Parnell  to  enter  into  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  There 
were,  besides,  two  more  candidates  for 
the  constituency  of  Meath,  one  a  Con¬ 
servative,  the  other  a  Home  Ruler. 
The  poll,  however,  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  new  member 
for  Meath  took  his  seat  and  recorded  his 
first  vote  on  the  22d  April,  making  no 
delay  in  commencing  his  Parliamentary 
duties. 

Four  days  after  he  took  his  seat  Mr. 
Parnell  made  his  maiden  speech,  upon 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  ;  and  he  made 
use  of  one  expression  which  is  remark¬ 
able  in  the  li^ht  of  recent  events.  ”  It 
has  been  said,”  said  Mr.  Parnell,  “  that 
some  half-dozen  Irish  landlords  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  without 
coercion  they  could  not  exercise  the 
rights  of  property.  VV'hat  did  they  mean 
by  the  rights  of  property  ?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  almost  prophetic.  The  whole 
of  Mr.  Parnell’ scarcer  has  been  a  crusade 
against  the  rights  of  property,  and  his 
very  first  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  proved  his  determination  to 
pursue  revolutionary  means  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  objects.  After  this  effort  the 
new  member  from  Meath  kept  silence, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
mastering  the  forms  and  procedure  of 
the  House.  His  chosen  friend  was  Mr. 
Biggar,  with  whom  he  principally  acted, 
and  by  whose  side  he  fought  persistently 
the  battle  of  obstruction  for  the  next 
three  years.  It  was  not  until  1879  that 
Mr.  Parnell  confessed  that  the  idea  of 
revolutionizing  the  House  of  Commons 
from  its  own  centre  was  not  his  own. 
Early  in  the  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Butt 
was  solemnly  impeached  by  the  ”  party 
of  exasperation,”  as  the  old  man  called 
the  new  Parnellite  junto.  Mr.  Parnell 
spoke  on  that  occasion  as  follows  :  “  I 
wish  to  explain  in  a  few  words  what  I 
wish  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Irish  parly  to 
do.  The  late  Mr.  Ronayne,  M.  P.,  it 
was  who  said  to  me,  and  to  a  good  many 
others,  that  the  Irish  party  would  never 
be  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  until 
they  took  an  interest  in  English  Imperial 
questions.  He  used  to  say  that  as  long 
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as  you  keep  bringing  forward  a  Land 
Bill  or  the  franchise  question  they 
will  not  care  anything  about  you.  They 
will  perhaps  listen,  or  perhaps  they  will 
not.  On  any  occasion  they  will  come 
in  with  a  large  number  of  members  to 
vote  you  down.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
for  some  of  you  young  men  of  the  party 
who  have  time  and  health  and  strength 
to  go  into  these  questions  and  take  up 
these  Bills  and  discuss  them  in  detail, 
and  show  that,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to 
govern  yourselves,  you  can  at  least  help 
them  jn  governing  England."  How 
Mr.  Parnell  carried,  out  this  plan  of 
operations  is  matter  of  history.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Home  Rulers  partook 
of  Mr.  Butt's  horror  and  repugnance  to 
a  scheme  which  they  held  involved  a 
revolutionary  programme,  and  would 
have  to  be  finally  supplemented  by  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  field.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Irish  party  adopted  the  idea;  but  the 
eager  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
departure  was  received  by  the  Fenian 
masses  out  of  doors  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  move  in  the  war  against  England. 
Upon  the  Prisons  Bill  Mr.  Parnell  made 
a  beginning  ;  but  it  was  upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  to  sit  upon  Committees 
on  private  Bills  that  the  new  weapon  of 
obstruction  was  first  tried  in  earnest. 
The  result  was  a  sitting  till  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Throughout  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1876  no  opportunity  was  lost  in 
the  Estimates  of  obstructing  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Parnell  further 
distinguished  himself  by  speaking 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  release  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners.  He  went  further,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the 
House  that  he  never  did  believe,  and 
never  would,  that  any  murder  had  been 
committed  at  Manchester  when  Kelly 
and  Deasy,  the  Fenians,  were  rescued, 
and  Sergeant  Brett  was  shot  dead  in  the 
police-van.  By  such  sympathetic  touches 
did  a  thoroughly  unsympathetic  man  win 
the  affections  of  the  disaffected.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  action  in  the 
House  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
he  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain,  a  body  which  represented  the 
views  of  the  most  advanced  Irish  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  English  towns  where  the 
Irish  vote  was  powerful.  During  the 


autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Parnell,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M. P., 
was  deputed  by  a  mass  meeting  in 
Dublin  to  proceed  to  America,  in  or¬ 
der  to  present  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  an  address  from 
the  Irish  nation  congratulating  the 
Americans  on  the  centenary  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
the  affair  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  refusing  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
dress.  During  the  Sessions  of  1877-8, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Butt,  the  obstructionists  proceeded 
in  their  campaign  against  English  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  Mr. 
Biggar  added  a  new  terror  to  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life  by  his  practice  of  indiscriminate 
“  blocking.’’  The  South  African  Con¬ 
federation  Bill,  in  1877,  produced  un¬ 
paralleled  scenes  of  excitement,  and  was 
the  cause  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
first  series  of  Resolutions  dealing  with  the 
Rules  of  Procedure.  Mr.  Parnell  wrote 
to  the  Times  justifying  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  predicting 
that,  ■’  whatever  else  future  Parliaments 
may  have  to  reckon  with,  they  will  most 
certainly  have  to  reckon  with  the  active 
participation  of  Irish  members  in  their 
business,  w’hether  they  like  it  or  no.” 
Mr.  Butt  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling  a  meeting  of  his  party,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  obstruction  as  mere  revolution¬ 
ary  warfare.  But  it  was  evident  that  his 
days  as  a  leader  were  already  number¬ 
ed.  After  the  Session  was  over,  a  great 
demonstration  was  held  in  Dublin  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar. 
Mr.  Butt  was  denounced,  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  extolled.  Indeed,  the  new  leader’s 
policy  was  skilfully  laid  down.  It  was 
capable  of  being  excused,  and  even  de¬ 
fended  by  argument,  before  an  English 
audience  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  described  before  an  Irish 
assembly  as  courageous,  bold,  and 
national  Irish  policy.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Parnell  had  come  to  several  distinct  con¬ 
clusions  during  his  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  was,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
lobbies  was  most  injurious  to  Irish 
members  who  wished  to  obtain  office 
or  social  position  in  England  or  Ireland. 
He  saw  that  the  only  men  who  could  bf 
depended  upon  to  make  themselves  con¬ 
sistently  obnoxious  to  the  English 
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Parliament  were  men  of  inferior  social 
position.  These  might  form  an  entirely 
foreign  body  in  the  English  Senate, 
which  would  rankle  as  a  foreign  substance 
more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  and 
which,  impervious  to  English  feeling  and 
English  etiquette,  contradicting  all  the 
ancient  and  honored  traditions  of  the 
House,  would  impede  and  straiten  in  its 
action  the  whole  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Armed  with  a  body  of 
men  of  this  description,  Mr.  Parnell 
knew  by  experience  that  he  could  hamper 
every  proceeding  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  could  offer  to  the 
English  people  the  choice  between  the 
disintegration  and  revolution  of  their 
own  Legislature,  and  the  restoration 
of  an  Irish  one.  He  had  succeeded 
in  the  first  ;  he  now  attacked  the  second 
object.  At  the  end  of  the  Session  of 
1878  Mr.  Parnell’s  position  was  assured. 
He  was  recognized  as  a  formidable 
power  in  the  House  by  the  English 
members  ;  while  the  Irish  members  fore¬ 
saw  in  him  Mr.  Butt's  successor.  The 
new  Parliamentary  tactics  were  approved 
by  the  masses  of  disaffected  Irish,  who 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  so  successful  an  enemy 
of  England.  In  1879  Mr.  Butt  was 
formally  impeached  as  a  deserter  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  nationality,  and  he  died 
soon  afterward,  leaving  his  young  rival 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  held. 

With  the  Session  of  1879  Mr.  Parnell 
entered  upon  the  most  important  epoch 
of  his  political  career.  Two  months 
before  Michael  Davitt  had  arrived  in 
Ireland,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  the  new  departure  in  what  he 
called  Irish  practical  politics,  but  which 
was  in  fact  Irish  Revolution.  At  what 
exact  time  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell 
became  acquainted  is  uncertain.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  for  a  long 
time  Mr.  Parnell  was  averse  to  allying 
himself  with  the  returned  Fenian.  Facts 
soon  became  too  strong  for  him.  While 
Davitt  was  organizing  in  the  province, 
the  Parliamentary  party  were  engaged  in 
obtaining  the  hn^  dismissal  of  Mr.  Butt, 
who  had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
their  new  policy  of  exasperation.  That 
for  a  long  time  Mr.  Parnell  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  crusade  against  landlords 
as  the  solution  of  the  land  question,  and 
the  beginning  of  future  revolution,  is 
New  Seeies.— Vou  XXXIX  ,  No  2 


quite  evident  from  his  speeches.  His 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  an  agi¬ 
tation  in  England.  As  late  as  the  17th 
of  April  he  held  back,  but  soon  after  that 
date  he  must  have  given  in  his  complete 
adhesion  to  Michael  Davitt’s  scheme. 
On  the  20th  of  April  the  first  fruits 
of  the  organization  became  evident  in 
the  meeting  held  at  Irishtown,  County 
Mayo.  From  that  date  the  anti-rent 
agitation  commenced  to  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
at  Westport  Mr.  Parnell  publicly  adopted 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  new 
school  of  Fenians,  and  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  property  in  land  as 
a  short  cut  to  the  question  of  separation. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  advised 
the  people  to  “  keep  a  firm  grip  on 
your  homesteads  and  lands,”  and  gave 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  principle 
of  non-payment  of  rent.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the 
Land  League  movement.  Its  head 
was  Mr.  Parnell,  its  heart  was  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  its  impetus  was  first  Fenian- 
ism  and  subsequently  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government.  While  inside  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen’s  the  man  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  Irishmen  by  endeavoring  to  bring 
Parliament  to  a  deadlock,  the  ticket-of- 
leave  Fenian  convict  was  reorganizing 
the  old  P'enian  conspiracy  under  a  new 
name.  The  land  question  was  seized 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  question  of 
separation  to  the  front,  and  of  consoli¬ 
dating  and  strengthening  the  forces  of 
Irish  revolution.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1879  the  schemes  of  Davitt  became 
more  and  more  obvious.  The  distress 
in  Connaught  had  first  been  given  as  a 
reason  for  a  demand  for  the  general  re¬ 
duction  of  rent.  The  next  step  was  to 
demand  the  expropriation  of  those  whose 
right  it  was  to  claim  rent.  Finally,  the 
obligation  of  all  rent  was  denied.  The 
land  was  made  by  God  for  the  people, 
and  they  who  tilled  should  alone  be  the 
owners.  So  violent  did  the  language  of 
the  agitators  become  that  Government 
at  last  arrested  the  leaders,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  explained  that  the  strike  against 
rent  and  the  refusal  to  take  farms  were 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
was  the  compulsory  sale  of  all  landed 
property  in  Ireland  to  the  occupiers. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  Mr.  Parnell 
started  for  America,  ostensibly  in  order 
to  collect  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
distress.  His  speeches  prove  that  his 
ulterior  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  American-Irish  revolutionists. 

His  utterances  were  so  calculated  as 
to  secure  the  support  of  all  classes  of 
the  Celtic  population,  but  especially  the 
Fenians.  He  stated  at  Pittston  that, 
“a  power  would  spring  up  in  Ireland 
which  would  sweep  away  not  only  the 
land  system,  but  the  infamous  Govern¬ 
ment  that  maintained  it”  ;  while  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  he  made  the  striking  declaration, 
”  None  of  us,  whether  we  be  in  America 
or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be, 
will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed 
the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound 
to  England.”  Mr.  Parnell  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  collect  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  but  he  also  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  'a  Land  League  organization  in 
America,  from  which  has  flowed  a  per¬ 
ennial  stream  of  sedition-breeding  gold 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  brought  back  the 
member  for  Meath  to  Ireland  in  haste. 
On  arriving  at  Cork  he  found  himself 
elected  for  three  constituencies,  •  and 


leader  of  a  powerful  Irish  party.  What 
followed  every  one  knows.  The  events 
of  the  past  three  years  are  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  public,  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  more  recent  political 
career.  The  Land  League  agitation, 
the  reign  of  anarchy  in  Ireland,  the 
State  prosecutions,  the  passing  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  the  suspension  of  the  Irish 
members,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the 
No-rent  Manifesto,  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  and  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
all  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
more  scandalous  the  conduct  of  Irish 
members  in  Parliament,  the  greater 
became  their  popularity  out  of  doors. 
The  Land  Bill  of  1881  was  spurned  by 
the  Nationalist  party,  and  no  measure 
of  justice  or  conciliation  has  altered  by 
one  jot  the  anti-English  attitude  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  followers.  The  chief  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  which 
.Mr.  Parnell  possesses  is  the  fact  that  his 
personal  strength  has  been  mainly  dis¬ 
played  in  an  unbending  and  imperious 
determination  to  lead  a  distinctly  foreign 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
should  be  completely  under  his  own  con¬ 
trol. — Saturday  Review. 
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Of  all  the  creatures  that  exist, 
whether  of  land,  sea,  or  air,  there  is  not 
one  which  is  so  generally  looked  upon 

*  I.  “  An  Account  o(  Indian  Serpents,  toi- 
lected  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel.”  Contain¬ 
ing  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  each  Species, 
together  with  Experiments  and  Remarks  on 
their  several  Poisons.  By  Patrick  Russell, 
M.D.,  F.  R.S.  In  two  vols.  folio.  London  ; 
1796.  2.  “  North  American  Herpetology  ; 

or,  a  Description  of  the  Reptiles  Inhabiting  the 
United  States.”  By  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.D. 
Philadelphia :  1842.  3.  “  The  Reptiles  of 

British  India.”  By  Albert  C.  L.  G.  Gunther, 
M.D.,  Ray  Society.  London  :  1864.  4. 

"The  Snakes  of  Australia.”  An  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  known 
Species.  By  Gerard  Krefit,  F.L.S.,  C.M.L.S. 
Sydney  :  1869.  5.  “  Indian  Snakes.”  An 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Ophiology  in  India, 
etc.  By  Eldward  Nicholson,  Madras :  1870. 
6.  "  The  Thanotophidia  of  India,”  being  a 
Description  of  the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  with  an  Account  of  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and  a  Series 
of  Experiments.  By  J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  C.S.I., 


with  feelings  of  aversion  and  horror  as 
the  serpent.  Doubtless  these  natural 
feelings  are  mixed  up  with  some  amount 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  but  the  fact 
of  the  existence  in  several  sptecies  of 
snakes  of  a  deadly  poisonous  apparatus, 
which  is  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  or  even  of  a  few  minutes,  to  de¬ 
stroy  active  and  healthy  life,  is  enough 
to  account  for,  if  not  altogether  to  jus¬ 
tify,  the  almost  universal  abhorrence  in 
which  these  creatures  are  held.  In  vain 
do  we  seek  to  appeal  to  the  elegance  of 
the  body,  the  polished  surface  of  the 
gleaming  scales,  so  beautifully  and  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged,  the  colors,  often 
brilliant  and  of  varied  tasteful  patterns, 
and  above  all,  perhaps,  to  the  serpent’s 
graceful  motions,  which  struck  the  mind 
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of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh  when  he 
mentioned  “  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon 
a  rock”  as  one  of  the  four  things  which 
were  too  wonderful  for  him.  We  may 
admire  in  the  serpent  all  that  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  whether  in  external 
appearance  or  in  the  structural  adapta¬ 
bility  of  its  several  parts  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  functions,  but  we  cannot  eliminate 
from  the  mind,  without  an  effort,  the 
terrible  fact  that  several  kinds  are  armed 
with  a  most  deadly  power,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  we  are  apt  to  put  the  harmless 
species  in  the  same  category  with  the 
venomous,  and  to  condemn  the  whole 
generation  of  vipers  simply  because  they 
possess  the  serpent’s  form  and  the  ser- 
])ent’s  tongue.  Moreover  it  must  be 
conceded  that  there  is  a  most  repulsive 
look  which  many  species  habitually 
wear  ;  the  fixed  cold  glare  of  the  eye 
with  its  frequent  linear  pupil  ;  the 
threatening  aspect,  the  dark  lurid  color 
of  some  kinds,  the  black  and  yellow 
wasp-like  markings  of  others,  all  these 
are  calculated  to  inspire  fear  and  aver¬ 
sion.  .And  even  the  naturalist  finds  it 
difficult  to  divest  his  mind  of  these  feel¬ 
ings,  although  he  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  poisonous  kinds  are  far  out¬ 
numbered  both  in  families  and  in  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  innocuous.  It  is  quite 
true  that  very  often  a  venomous  snake 
reveals  its  character  by  the  form  of  its 
head  and  by  its  threatening  conduct 
when  excited  ;  but  there  is  no  general 
rule  by  which  to  judge,  on  mere  exter¬ 
nal  inspection,  whether  a  species  is  in¬ 
nocent  or  harmless  ;  many  of  the  Hydro- 
phida  or  sea  snakes,  for  instance,  all  of 
which  are  highly  poisonous,  betray  in 
outward  form  no  visible  mark  of  their 
deadly  nature.  Speaking  of  a  species  of 
Trigonocephalus,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  observed  in 
Bahia  Blanca,  South  .America,  he  says  : 

"  The  expression  of  this  snake’s  face  was 
hideous  and  fierce  ;  the  pupil  consisted  of  a 
vertical  slit  in  a  mottled  and  coppery  iris  ;  the 
jaws  were  broad  at  the  base,  and  the  nose  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  triangular  projection.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  anything  more  ugly,  excepting, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  vampire  bats.  I  imagine 
this  repulsive  aspect  originates  from  the  feat¬ 
ures  being  placed  in  positions,  with  respect  to 
each  other,  somewhat  proportional  to  those  of 
the  human  face  ;  and  thus  we  obtain  a  scale  of 
hideousness."  * 

•"Naturalist’s  Voyage  round  the  World,” 
p.  97. 


The  form  of  a  snake  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  every  one  ;  but  that,  when 
closely  examined,  discloses,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  something  of  its  past  history. 
In  systematic  zoology,  snakes  form  the 
order  Ophidia  of  the  class  Reptilia. 
The  order  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr. 
Giinther,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  such  subjects  : 

"  Body  exceedingly  elongate,  without  limbs, 
or  with  merely  rudiments  of  limbs,  scarcely 
visible  from  without  ;  the  tibs  are  articulated 
movably  with  the  vertebral  column  ;  no  ster¬ 
num  ;  generally  both  jaws  and  the  palate 
toothed  ;  the  mandibles  united  in  front  by  an 
elastic  ligament,  and  generally  very  extensible. 
Eyelids  none.  Integuments  with  numerous 
scale-like  folds,  rarely  tubercular.” 

It  is  not  popularly  known  that  any 
snakes  possess  rudiments  of  limbs  ;  but 
this  curious  and  instructive  fact  occurs 
in  the  boa  constrictor,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  family  Pythonida,  which  have  ves¬ 
tiges,  very  minute  it  is  true,  but  un¬ 
doubted  vestiges,  of  hind  limbs,  mere 
spines  or  scales,  close  to  the  vent  ;  and 
this  peculiarity  clearly  demonstrates  a 
remote  relationship  in  past  ages  to  the 
Sauria  or  order  of  lizards  ;  these  last- 
named  creatures  have  often,  and  gener¬ 
ally,  four  well-defined  limbs,  as  in  the 
familiar  example  of  our  common  English 
lizard  {Lacerta  agilis),  but  there  are 
lizards  which  have  these  organs  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  as  the  Saurophis  of 
Southern  Africa,  whose  four  little  legs 
are  too  feeble  to  aid  it  much  in  progres¬ 
sion  ;  or  the  anterior  limbs  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  wanting,  while  the  posterior  are 
represented  by  very  rudimentary  bodies 
wholly  useless  for  progression,  as  in  the 
Australian  Pygopus^  and  the  Ophiodes 
of  Brazil.  So  again,  there  are  some 
saurians  which  closely  resemble  most 
snakes  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  vestiges  of  limbs,  as  in  the  so- 
called  Javelin  snake  {Acontias  meleagris) 
of  South  Africa,  the  w’orm  like  Amphis- 
bana  alba  of  Brazil  and  the  Pseudopus  or 
Scheltopusik  of  Dalmatia  and  Asia 
Minor,  while  again  the  Ophidia  are  cor»- 
nected  with  the  Amphibia — the  Snakes, 
that  IS,  with  the  Frogs  and  Salamanders 
— by  the  apodous  Ccecilia,  of  serpent- 
form  body.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  by  any  fixed  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  the  group  of  snakes  from  the 
group  of  lizards,  if  we  regard  mere  ex¬ 
ternal  characters  ;  but  on  examining  the 
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internal  parts  the  distinctness  of  the  two  geographical  distribution  than  the  Oph- 
orders  Ophidia  and  Sauria  becomes  in  idia,  or  presents  more  striking  proofs  of 
many  cases  more  evident,  so  far  as  re-  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
lates  to  existing  species.  But  what  do  disposition  of  land  and  water.  The 
the  rudimentary  scale-like  vestiges  of  Ophidia  are  pre-eminently  a  tropical 
the  hind  limbs  in  the  Pythonidae  teach  order  ;  they  diminish  in  numbers  as  we 
us  ?  Surely  no  other  lesson  than  one  of  go  north  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  they  / 

revolution  in  some  way  or  other  ;  that  cease  altogether  long  before  we  reach  the 
these  vestiges,  now  rudimentary  or  alto-  Arctic  circles  ;  they  are  more  dependent 
gether  absent  in  snakes,  did  at  one  on  climate  than  all  other  reptiles  ;  at 
period  of  their  history  exist  as  well-de-  62®  north  latitude  they  cease  altogether  ; 
veloped  hind  limbs  formed  for  limb-like  they  are  not  found  on  very  lofty  moun- 
progression  ;  just  as  the  limbless  lizards  tains,  not  ascending  higher  than  6000 
referred  to  above  are  modifications,  as  feet  in  the  Alps.  Some  species  are 
Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  well  observes,  found  in  deserts,  others  prefer  swamps 
by  a  degenerative  process^  of  reptiles  and  marshes,  many  are  adapted  for  a 
which  did  not  crawl  on  their  belly,  but  ground  or  an  arboreal  life  amid  almost 
had  those  organs  in  perfection  which  impenetrable  forests.  Many  are  excel- 
are  rudimentary  or  absent  in  the  serpent,  lent  swimmers  ;  but  with  the  exception 
These  scale-like  vestiges  in  the  boa  are  of  the  Hydrophida,  or  sea  snakes,  none 
as  surely  manifestations  of  a  quondam  are  capable  of  making  journeys  in  the 
more  perfectly  formed  limb,  as  are  the  seas,  and  they  are  rarely  found  on 
splint  bones  of  the  modem  horse  the  oceanic  islands.  How,  then,  can  we 
manifestations  of  the  existence  of  an  account  for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
equine  animal  which  originally  possessed  the  same  families  of  snakes  in  countries 
four  or  five  toes  with  the  corresponding  separated  one  from  another  by  vast  ex- 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  which  panses  of  sea  water?  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
palaeontozoical  evidence  has  made  us  ac-  his  very  valuable  work  on  “  The  Geo- 
quainted  with.  There  is,  however,  at  graphical  Distribution  of  Animals,”  fol- 
present  this  difference  in  the  palaeonto-  lowing  in  the  main  the  system  first,  we 
logical  evidence,  derived  from  fossil  re-  believe,  suggested  by  Dr.  Sclater,  maps 
mains,  as  to  the  earliest  forms  of  the  snake  out  the  zoogeographical  regions  of  the 
and  the  horse  :  that  in  the  latter  case  we  earth  into  these  six  divisions  :  (t)  The 
have,  as  Professor  Marsh  has  shown,  a  Palaearctic,  which  includes  all  temperate 
perfect  series  of  fossil  forms  in  America,  Europe  and  Asia  from  Iceland  to  Beh- 
which,  beginning  with  the  small  ances-  ring  Strait  and  from  the  .Azores  to 
tral  type  of  Orohippus^  is  gradually  Japan  ;  it  comprises  all  the  extra-iropi- 
modified  in  size,  limb  bones,  and  teeth  cal  part  of  the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  and 
to  forms  barely  distinguishable,  spe-  all  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Beloochistan  to 
cifically,  from  the  horse  of  to-day ;  the  Indus,  and  the  northern  half  of 
whereas,  at  present,  we  are  not  ac-  China.  (2)  The  Ethiopian,  which 
quainted  with  any  early  ancestral  ophid-  comprises  all  Africa  southward  of  the 
ian  forms  which  show  the  existence  of  Sahara  and  its  islands,  and  the  southern 
former  perfect  locomotive  limb  bones ;  half  of  Arabia.  (3)  The  Oriental, 
for  the  oldest  known  remains  that  have  which  consists  of  all  India  and  the 
yet  been  found  occur,  we  believe,  in  the  southern  part  of  China  ;  all  the  Malay 
eocene  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  peninsula  and  islands  as  far  east  as 
and  these  ophidian  remains  appear  to  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine 
have  been  large  species  belonging  to  the  Islands,  and  Formosa.  (4)  The  Aus- 
Pythonidae.  So  far,  then,  the  geological  tralian,  which  comprises  Australia,  the 
evidence  is  imperfect,  and  we  still  need  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Solomon 
actual  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  Islands,  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pa- 
a  snake  with  well-developed  differenti-  cific,  and  New  Zealand.  (5)  The  Neo- 
ated  progressional  limbs.  tropical,  which  comprises  the  great  cen- 

Another  interesting  question  presents  tral  mass  of  South  America,  Central 
itself.  Perhaps  there  is  no  group  of  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands  ; 
vertebrate  animals  which  exhibits  more  and  (6)  The  Nearctic  Region,  which 
instructive  differences  in  their  present  comprises  all  temperate  North  .America 
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and  Greenland.  The  twenty-five  known 
families  of  snakes  are  thus  distributed  : 
six  are  found  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
ten  in  the  Palaearctic,  thirteen  in  the 
Australian,  sixteen  in  the  Neotropical, 
seventeen  in  the  Ethiopean,  and  no  less 
than  twenty-two  in  the  Oriental,  which 
last  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  far  the  richest 
of  the  great  regions  in  the  variety  of  its 
forms  of  ophidian  life.  “  The  only  re¬ 
gions,”  Mr,  Wallace  remarks,  ”  that 
possess  altogether  peculiar  families  of 
this  order  are  the  Ethiopian  sS,  .\frican 
sub-region),  and  the  Oriental  (Southern 
India  and  Ceylon)  ;  the  usually  rich  and 
peculiar  Neotropical  region  not  possess¬ 
ing,  exclusively,  any  family  of  snakes  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  to¬ 
gether  do  .not  possess  a  family  peculiar 
to  them.  Every  family  inhabiting  these 
two  regions  is  found  also  in  the  Orien¬ 
tal.”  In  other  words,  the  same  families 
of  snakes  are  found  in  South  America, 
Australia  and  India ;  and  as  these 
countries  are  now  separated  by  ocean 
waters  which  snakes  could  not  have 
travelled  over,  the  question  arises.  How 
came  they  there  ?  Mr.  Wallace  remarks 
that  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  superior  richness  of  the  Oriental  re¬ 
gion  both  in  families  and  genera,  would 
indicate  that  the  Ophidia  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
Old  World  (the  ancient  Palaiarctic  re¬ 
gion),  whence  they  spread  on  all  sides, 
in  successive  waves  of  migration,  to 
the  other  regions  ;  that  at  some  geolog¬ 
ical  period  Australia  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  were  each  united  with  some  part  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  ahd  that  the 
Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  source  whence  other  regions 
were  sui>plied  with  snakes  and  other 
forms  of  animal  life. 

Of  the  twenty  five  families  of  snakes 
enumerated  by  naturalists,  six  families 
are  known  to  be  more  or  less  poison¬ 
ous,  including  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  species  ;  the  whole  number  of 
species,  both  venomous  and  harmless, 
being  about  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  ;  India  being  conspicuous  for  the 
mortality  caused  by  the  bites  of  these 
poisonous  creatures. 

The  different  kinds  of  snakes  are  thus 
distinguished  by  Dr.  Gilnther  in  his  work 
on  “  The  Reptiles  of  British  India  :” 


"  r.  Burrowing  snakes,  living  underground, 
only  occasionally  appearing  above  the  suiface. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  rigid  cylindrical 
body,  short  tail,  narrow  mouth,  small  head  not 
distinct  from  the  neck,  little  teeth  in  small 
number,  and  by  the  absence  or  feeble  develop)- 
ment  of  the  ventral  shields.  They  feed  chiefly 
on  small  invertebrate  animals.  None  of  them 
are  venomous. 

“  2.  Ground  snakes,  or  species  which  live 
above  ground,  and  only  occasionally  climb 
bushes  or  enter  the  water  ;  their  body  is  more 
or  less  cylindrical,  very  flexible  in  every  part, 
and  of  moderate  proportions.  Their  ventral 
shields  are  broad.  They  feed  chiefly  on  ter¬ 
restrial  vertebrate  animals.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  snakes  belong  to  this  category,  and 
it  is  represented  by  many  variations  in  all  the 
three  sub-orders. 

“  3.  Tree  snakes,  or  species  passing  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  on  bushes  and  trees, 
which  they  climb  with  the  greatest  facility. 
They  are  distinguished  either  by  an  exceedingly 
slender  body,  with  broad,  sometimes  carinated 
ventral  shields,  or  by  a  prehensile  tail.  Many 
of  the  species  are  chaiacterized  by  their  Vivid 
coloration,  of  which  green  forms  the  principal 
part.  .  .  .  They  feed  on  animals  which  have  a 
mode  of  life  similar  to  their  own  ;  only  a  few 
species  on  eggs. 

“  4  Fresh-water  snakes,  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  snout,  and  by  a  tapering  tail. 
They  inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  are,  therefore, 
excellent  swimmers  and  divers  ;  only  a  few 
species  (which  also  in  external  characters  ap¬ 
proach  the  following  group,  that  of  the  true  sea 
snakes)  venture  out  to  sea.  They  feed  on  fish, 
frogs,  Crustacea,  and  other  water  animals,  and 
are  viviparous.  None  are  venomous. 

"  5.  Sea  snakes,  distinguished  by  a  strongly 
compressed  tail,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
nostrils,  which  are  placed  as  in  the  last  group. 
They  live  in  the  sea  only,  occasionally  ap¬ 
proaching  the  land,  feed  on  marine  fish,  aie 
viviparous  and  venomous.  One  genus  only 
(Plaiurus)  has  the  ventral  shields  so  much  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  be  able  to  move  on  land.” 

The  ”  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock” 
was  first  definitely  and  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  instruments  of 
progression  in  the  Ophidia  are  the 
numerous  ribs,  which  in  some  of  the 
larger  pythons  are  several  hundred  in 
number.  The  whole  under  surface  of  a 
snake’s  body  is  provided  with  broad 
plates,  called  scuta,  the  posterior  mar¬ 
gins  of  which  are  free. 

“  When  the  snake,”  says  Sir  E.  Home,  ‘‘  be¬ 
gins  to  put  itself  in  motion,  the  ribs  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sides  are  drawn  apart  from  each  other, 
and  the  small  cartilages  at  the  end  of  them  are 
bent  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  abdominal 
scuta,  on  which  the  ends  of  the  ribs  rest ;  and 
as  the  ribs  move  in  pairs,  the  scutum  under 
each  pair  is  carried  along  with  it.  This 
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scutum,  by  its  posterior  edge,  lays  hold  of  the 
ground  and  becomes  a  fixed  point  from  whence 
to  set  out  anew.  This  motion  is  beautifully 
seen  when  a  snake  is  climbing  over  an  angle 
to  get  upon  a  flat  surface.  When  the  animal 
is  moving,  it  alters  its  shape  from  a  circular  or 
an  ov.il  form  to  something  approaching  a  trian- 
Rle.  of  which  the  surface  on  the  ground  forms 
the  base.  The  coluber  and  the  boa  having 
large  abdominal  scuta,  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  hoofs  or  shoes,  are  the  best  fitted  for 
this  kind  of  piogressive  motion.  .  .  .  An  ob- 
S'rvation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  during  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  coluber  of  unusual  size  first  led  to 
this  discovery.  Wnile  it  was  moving  briskly 
along  the  carpet,  he  said,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  ribs  come  forward  in  succession,  like  the 
feet  of  a  caterpillar.  This  remark  led  me  to 
examine  the  animal’s  motion  with  more  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  on  putting  the  hand  under  its  belly, 
while  the  snake  was  in  the  act  of  passing  over 
the  palm,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  were  distinctly 
felt  pressing  upon  the  surface  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ribs 
forming  so  many  pairs  of  levers,  by  which  the 
animal  moves  its  body  from  place  to  place.” 

The  free  posterior  margins  of  the 
python’s  large  abdominal  scuta  may  be 
readily  seen  by  any  one  who  is  afraid  of 
handling  these  creatures  alive,  in  their 
cast-off  skins,  a  good  specimen  of  which 
is  before  us  as  we  write  ;  but  those  who, 
like  Miss  Hopley,  are  not  afraid  of  the 
harmless  snakes,  may  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  efficiency  of  these  scuta  as  levers 
of  progression  by  allowing  some  tame 
specimen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society  to  crawl  along  the  arms  and 
body.  A  surface  more  or  less  rough  is 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  scuta, 
for  snakes  are  incapable  of  moving  over 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

The  ab  lity  of  some  of  the  snakes,  as 
notably  in  the  Pythonidae,  to  swallow 
])rey  the  s’ze  of  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  their  heads  and  necks,  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  were  it  not  a 
spectacle  familiar  to  many  observers. 
Stomachs  and  viscera  of  all  animals  are 
more  or  less  elastic,  and  sufficiently 
dilatable  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 
large  mass  of  food  ;  but  not  so,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  mouth,  whose  bones  are 
generally  fixed  and  unyielding.  In 
snakes  the  bones  of  the  mouth  are  not 
fixed,  and  allow  an  immense  expansion. 
The  lower  jaw  is  not  hinged  to  the 
upper  jaw,  but  is  connected  by  a  long 
(tympanic)  bone  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  skull  by  ligaments  and  muscles  so 
as  to  permit  great  movability.  As  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  has  said  : 


“  It  is  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  jaws  that 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
ophidians.  The  bones  which  compose  the 
upper  jaw  and  palate,  as  well  as  the  mandibles, 
are  freely  movable,  the  latter  being  loosely 
hung  from  the  tympanic  bones  and  united  in 
front  by  ligament.  The  mastoid  bones  with 
which  the  tympanic  bones  articulate  are  also 
movable,  so  that  the  distensibility  of  the  mouth 
is  very  great,  as  it  often  needs  to  be,  to  enable 
the  snake  to  swallow  prey  larger  in  diameter 
than  itself.  The  mechanism  of  deglutition  in 
the  Ophidia  is  very  remarkable  ;  the  mouth 
cannot  only  be  opened  vertically,  but  trans¬ 
versely  ;  and  further,  each  lateral  half  has  the 
power  of  separate  and  independent  motion, 
which  is  called  into  action  when  the  prey  is 
swallowed.  By  the  continual  action  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth,  the  animal  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  the  mouth  is  slowly  drawn  in  and 
engulfed  ;  it  is  first  held  firmly  by  the  sharp 
recurved  teeth,  one  side  of  the  jaw  is  then  pro¬ 
truded,  the  teeth  being  withdrawn  to  be  again 
implanted  farther  on  ;  the  same  process  is  re¬ 
peated  alternately  on  either  side,  uhtil  the  prey 
is  finally  drawn  within  the  grasp  of  the  gullet. 
This  is  the  mode  of  deglutition  in  the  python 
and  other  non-venomous  snakes.  A  similar 
process,  with  certain  modifications  in  the  dental 
arrangement,  obtains  in  the  poisonous  snakes  ; 
the  chief  structural  distinction  being  found  in 
the  maxillary  teeth,  which  in  them  are  long, 
sharp,  recurved,  and  perforated  fangs,  through 
which  the  secretion  of  the  poison  gland  is 
hypodermically  injected  into  the  bitten  ani¬ 
mal.”  • 

Great  as  are  the  python's  or  the  boa’s 
powers  of  swallowing  large  bodies,  the 
accounts  which  travellers  give  of  them 
must  not  always  be  too  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved.  Such  tales  are  often  very  much 
exaggerated,  and  generally  discredited 
by  naturalists.  Full-sized  deer  with 
well-grown  antlers  would  be  too  much 
for  the  largest  of  the  Pythonidae.  Mr. 
Krefft,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  snakes  of  Australia,  says  : 

"  Such  stories  as  Waterton  tells  of  his  Dutch 
friend  who  killed  a  boa  twenty-two  feet  long 
that  had  a  pair  of  stag’s  horns  in  his  mouth, 
and  was  apparently  waiting  for  the  body  just 
swallowed  to  be  digested,  are  nothing  but 
canards :  Du  Chaillu  and  other  sensational 
authors  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  ;  the 
illustrations  given  by  them  of  African  pythons 
are  about  on  a  par  with  the  well-known  en¬ 
graving  representing  a  boa,  apparently  about 
forty  feet  lung,  being  ripped  up  by  a  negro, 
while  it  is  swinging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
The  present  generation  will  not  believe  such 
exaggerations,  for  when  the  foot-rule  is  applied 
to  the  monsters  in  question,  they  dwindle  down 
to  more  ordinary  size.” 

Dr.  Gunther’s  remarks  are  to  the  same 
effect.  Speaking  of  the  Indian  Python 

*  “  The  Thanatophidia,”  etc.,  p.  2, 
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reticulatus,  the  Ular  sawa  of  the  Malays, 
and  the  P.  molurus^  the  Adjiger  of  the 
Hindoos,  he  writes  : 

“  The  two  species  of  Indian  rock  snakes  are 
among  the  largest  of  living  reptiles.  Of  snakes 
only  their  African  congeners  and  the  American 
Eunectes  murittus  can  be  placed  beside  them. 
Their  dimensions  and  their  strength,  however, 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  Specimens  of 
18  to  20  feet  in  length  are  very  rare,  although 
isolated  statements  of  the  occurrence  of  indi¬ 
viduals  which  measured  30  feet  are  on  record 
and  worthy  of  credit.  We  regret  to  find  in  the 
*  Reise  der  Novara,’  ii.  p.  247,  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  travellers  saw  in 
Manilla  a  living  *  boa  constrictor’  48  feet  long 
and  7  inches  thick.  Surely  none  of  the  natural¬ 
ists  accompanying  the  expedition  can  have 
seen  this  passage  before  it  went  to  press. 
Rock  snakes  from  15  to  20  feet  long  have  the 
thickness  of  a  man’s  thigh,  and  will  easily  over¬ 
power  a  small  deer,  a  sheep,  or  a  good-sized 
dog.  But  although  ab}e  to  kill  these  animals, 
the  width  of  their  mouth  is  not  so  large  that 
they  can  swallow  one  larger  than  a  half-grown 
sheep.” 

As  a  general  rule  snakes  are  ovipa¬ 
rous,  and  lay  eggs  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  a  soft  leathery  membrane  for  a 
shell  ;  the  egg  chains  of  our  common 
English  snake  ( Tropidonotus  natrix)  are 
familiar  to  many  observers.  Oviparous 
snakes  leave  their  eggs  to  be  developed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  place  where  they 
have  been  deposited.  The  p>  thons  have 
for  some  years  been  known  to  incubate 
their  eggs,  and  this  they  have  done  in 
confinement  ;  the  Indian  P.  molurus  has 
bred  in  Paris,  and  the  African  P.  sebce 
in  London  ;  the  mother  in  both  cases 
sat  upon  the  eggs,  but  only  those  of 
the  Indian  species  were  successfully 
hatched.  The  female  of  P.  molurus 
deposited  fifteen  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
that  of  a  goose,  on  May  6th,  collected 
them  in  a  conical  heap,  coiled  herself 
spirally  round  and  on  this  heap,  en¬ 
tirely  covering  the  eggs,  so  that  her 
head  rested  in  the  centre  and  at  the  top 
of  the  cone  ;  she  remained  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  till  July  3d,  when  eight  of  the 
eggs  were  hatched.  An  increase  of  the 
temperature  was  observed  between  the 
coils  of  the  snakes,  so  that  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  is,  probably,  necessary 
tor  the  development  of  the  embryonic 
pythons  than  for  that  of  other  snakes. 
Some  snakes  (the  fresh-water  and 
poisonous  species)  are  viviparous,  the 
young  being  produced  in  the  oviduct  of 
the  mother  or  at  the  time  of  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  ova.  The  female  snake  is 


larger  than  the  male,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  differences  in  color  which  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sexes  ;  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  poisonous  sea  snakes,  the 
Hydrophida,  which  have,  in  the  male, 
a  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  there 
is  no  external  character  to  distinguish 
the  sex. 

The  sea  snakes  just  mentioned  are 
highly  poisonous.  They  inhabit  the  salt¬ 
water  estuaries  and  tidal-streams,  and 
are  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  mentions  several 
species  of  these  sea  snakes  which  are 
found  on  the  Indian  coasts.  The 
family  is  thus  generally  described  : 

’’  The  sea  snakes  have  great  varieties  of 
form,  but  the  transitions  from  one  to  another 
are  very  gradual.  Some  of  them  attain  a 
considerable  size.  GUnther  speaks  of  some 
species  attaining  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet. 
The  longest  I  have  seen  is  under  five  feet  ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  attain 
to  so  great  a  size  as  certain  fabulous  stories 
would  suggest.  They  are  very  poisonous. 
The  case  related  of  a  sailor  of  H.  M.  S. 
Algerine  who  was  bitten  by  one  recently 
caught  at  Madras,  proves  them  to  be  so.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Galiffe  that  a  fisherman  bitten 
by  a  salt-water  snake  somewhere  near  the  Salt 
Lakes,  died  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  And 
your  experiments  and  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  at 
Pooree  prove  that  net  only  when  able  to  bite 
voluntarily,  but  even  when  weak  and  unable  to 
bite  when  the  Jaws  were  compressed  on  the 
animal,  death  resulted.  The  fishermen  on  the 
coast  know  their  dangerous  properties  and 
carefully  avoid  them.  They  have  smaller  jaws 
and  much  smaller  fangs  than  the  land  snakes 
generally,  with  open  grooves,  though  not 
always  completely  open,  as  supposed  by  some 
naturalists  ;  but  the  virus  is  very  active,  and 
appears  to  act  as  speedily  and  certainly  as  that 
of  the  terrestrial  poisonous  colubrine  snakes. 
They  have  an  elongated  body  like  the  land 
snakes  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  short  and  thick 
while  in  others  it  is  very  thick  toward  the  tail, 
and  most  disproportionately  elongated  and 
attenuated  in  the  neck ;  the  head  is  very 
minute.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  and  tail 
is  flattened  and  compressed  vertically,  almost 
like  the  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish,  and  it  answers  the 
same  purpose,  for  with  it  they  swim  with  grace 
and  rapidity.  They  swim  like  fish,  and  live, 
with  some  exceptions,  continually  in  the  sea  or 
tidal  water.  When  thrown  on  the  land  by  the 
surf,  as  they  constantly  are  at  Pooree  and  other 
places  along  the  coast,  they  are  helpless  and  al¬ 
most  blind.  Their  food  consists  of  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  which  they  pursue  and  over¬ 
take  in  the  salt  water.  There  are  certain  parts 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  which  they  are  often 
seen  in  great  numbers,  and  their  movements 
in  the  clear  blue  water  are  very  agile,  graceful, 
and  beautiful.”  (P.  23.) 
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The  order  Ophidia  of  the  class  Rep- 
tilia  is  divided  by  naturalists  into  the 
three  following  sub-divisions  :  i.  Ophidii 
colubriformfs,  innocuous  snakes  ;  2. 

Ophidii  colubriformes  venenosi,  or  poison¬ 
ous  colubrine  snakes  ;  3.  Ophidii  viperi- 
formes^  or  viperine  snakes,  poisonous. 
The  two  last  sub-orders  are  referred  by 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Thanatophidia  (death  snakes}, 
to  those  species  which  occur  in  India 
and  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  first 
sub-order  comprises  all  those  snakes 
which  are  without  grooved  or  perforated 
fang-like  teeth  in  front  ;  the  second  sub¬ 
order  includes  all  those  snakes  which 
have  an  erect,  immovable,  grooved,  or 
perforated  tooth  in  front  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  ;  the  third  sub-order  contains 
snakes  with  a  long,  perforated,  erectile 
fang  on  the  maxillary  which  is  extremely 
short,  without  any  other  teeth.  In  the 
British  Isles  there  are  only  three  species 
of  indigenous  snakes,  namely,  the  ringed 
snake  {Tropidonotus  natrix\  the  small 
crowned  smooth  snake  {Coronella  l<n<is), 
a  well-known  continental  species,  first 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  British  fauna 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Dr.  (iiinth^r  in 
1862,  and  the  viper  {Pelias berus),  which 
alone  is  poisonous.  The  first  two  be¬ 
long  to  the  harmless  colubrines  ;  the 
last,  as  its  English  name  implies,  to  the 
viperine  sub-order.  The  first  sub-order 
contains  nineteen  families,  the  second 
four,  and  the  last  two  families.  The 
venomous  colubrine  snakes  comprise, 
according  to  Dr.  Giinlher,  the  four 
families  of  (i)  Elapida,  to  which  the 
cobras  belong,  (2)  the  Dendraspida^  (3) 
Atractaspid(Ky  of  which  two  families  only 
two  species  of  each  are  at  present 
known,  and  they  are  confined  to  South 
and  West  Africa,  and  (4)  the  Hydro- 
phida,  or  poisonous  sea-snakes  already 
mentioned  ;  the  viperine  sub-order  in¬ 
cludes  the  two  families  of  Crotalidce  or 
pit  vipers,  as  the  rattlesnakes,  and  the 
Vipgri^a,  as  the  common  English  adder, 
the  puff  adder,  etc.  America  may  be 
considered  the  headquarters  of  the 
Crotalidce  or  rattlesnakes  ;  Africa  of  the 
Viperidce ;  Australia  of  the  FJapida ; 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  Hydro- 
phidce.  There  are  no  rattlesnakes  in 
Europe,  Australia,  and  Africa  ;  those 
which  occur  in  Asia  arc  smaller  in  size 
and  less  venomous  than  the  American 


species  ;  there  are  none  of  the  Viperidce 
in  America ;  in  Australia  the  death 
adder  {Acanthophis  aniarctica)  of  the 
colonists  is  the  sole  representative  of 
this  family.  As  a  rule,  in  all  countries 
the  non-venomous  snakes  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  venomous  species,  but  in 
Australia  there  is  more  than  double  the 
number  of  the  latter  kind  ;  Krefft 
enumerates  twenty-one  non-venomous 
and  fifty-seven  venomous  species,  viz., 
forty-one  species  of  Elapidee,  one  viper, 
and  fifteen  sea  snakes.  Perhaps  the 
non-venomous  species  make  up  about 
four  fifths  of  the  snake  fauna  of  the  en¬ 
tire  world.  Of  the  twenty-one  non- 
venomous  snakes  of  Australia  six  are 
pythons,  while  eight  belong  to  the  genus 
Typhops  (blind  snakes),  of  a  family 
which  contains  forms  “  most  remote 
from  the  true  ophidian  type,”  and  which 
were  formerly  classed  with  the  lizards. 
However,  of  these  fortv-two  venomous 
snakes  of  Australia,  Krefft  considers 
that  not  more  than  five  species  are  really 
dangerous  to  man  and  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  these  retire  under  ground 
for  nearly  five  months  in  the  year. 
Writing  in  1S69  Krefft  says  that  through 
exertions  made  the  dangerous  snakes  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Sidney  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  When  we  consider  the 
modified  structure  of  the  rattlesnakes, 
which  departs  furthest  from  the  non- 
venomous  kinds,  as  well  as  their  geo¬ 
graphical  range,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  American  rattlesnakes  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  their  Asiatic  representatives,  and 
that,  viewing  the  whole,  the  Ophidia 
have  been  preceded  by  the  other  orders 
of  reptiles  ;  the  venomous  snakes  by 
non-venomous,  viperine  by  venomous 
colubrine  snakes,  and  the  rattlesnakes 
or  Crotalidce  by  Viperidce, 

There  are  many  questions  relating  to 
the  snake  structure  and  snake  habits 
which  still  await  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  ;  one  of  the  most  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  rattle¬ 
snake's  tail.  Why  does  the  reptile 
sound  its  rattle  ?  The  most  recent 
popular  English  work  on  snakes  is  that 
by  Miss  Hopley,  who,  strangely  enough 
for  a  lady,  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  these  creatures,  and  seems  to 
be  rather  fond  of  them  on  the  whole  ; 
but  though  not  fearing  to  handle  many 
of  the  harmless  colubrines  and  pythons. 
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she  would  decidedly  object  to  admit  a 
viper  to  her  bosom.  The  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  “  Rattle”  seems  to  us  to 
be  remarkably  good.  Miss  Hopley 
gives  drawings  of  the  interesting  tail 
part,  both  as  to  size  and  development, 
and  shows  how  the  rattles  differ  in  form 
in  various  species  of  snakes,  and  how  the 
links  differ  in  one  and  the  same  rattle, 
and  gives  instances  of  opinions  expressed 
by  different  authors  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  rattle.  One  of  the  most  popular 
but  erroneous  notions  held  with  regard 
to  this  serpent's  tail  is  that  it  was  spe¬ 
cially  designed  by  the  Creator  in  order  to 
warn  the  inadvertent  intruder  of  danger. 

Formerly,  when  only  the  dangerous  powers 
of  the  reptile  were  understood,  it  was  sufficient 
to  say  of  it  in  a  tone  of  pious  thankfulness  that 
the  Almighty  had  so  armed  this  serpent  as  a 
warning  to  its  enemies.  Some  of  these  early 
writers  introduce  the  rattlesnake  to  us  as  the 
most  benevolent  and  disinterested  of  dumb 
animals  conscientiously  living  up  to  his  duties, 
obedient  to  that  *  peculiar  Providence  ’  which 
has  given  him  a  rattle  '  to  warn  the  inadvertent 
intruder  of  danger.’  *  He  maketh  such  a  noise 
that  he  catcheth  very  few,’  an  evidence  of  im¬ 
prudence  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  inherited 
‘  wisdom.’  Indeed,  between  the  character 
given  of  this  ‘  superb  reptile  ’  by  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  self-sacrificing  qualities  assigned  it  by 
some  other  writers,  we  can  only  wonder  how  a 
hungry  rattlesnake  ever  managed  to  survive  at 
all,  and  how  it  is  that  the  race  is  not  extinct 
long  ago.”  * 

It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  that  no 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  Rymer 
Jones  recognizes  in  the  rattlesnake's  tail 
an  admirable  provision  of.  nature  which 
serves  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of-  a  dangerous  assailant.  ”  We 
need  merely  mention,”  writes  Professor 
R.  Jones,  ”  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnakes 
{Crotalus) ;  an  organ  the  intention  of 
which  is  so  obvious,  that  the  most 
obtuse  cannot  contemplate  it  without  at 
once  appreciating  the  beauty  of  its  con- 
trivance.”t  The  late  Charles  Darwin, 
•briefly  commenting  upon  this  method  of 
accounting  for  the  rattlesnake's  tail, 
says  : 

“  It  is  admitted  that  the  rattlesnake  has  a 
poi'-on  fang  for  its  own  defence,  and  fur  the 
destruction  of  its  prey  ;  but  some  authors  sup¬ 
pose  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  furnished  with 
a  rattle  for  its  own  injury,  namely,  to  warn  its 
prey.  I  would  almost  as  soon  believe  that  the 
cat  curls  the  end  of  its  tail  when  preparing  to 

*  “  Snakes,”  etc.,  p.  306. 

f  '*  General  Structure  of  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom,”  p.  685. 


spring,  in  order  to  warn  the  doomed  mouse. 
It  is  a  much  more  probable  view  that  the  rat¬ 
tlesnake  uses  its  rattle,  the  cobra  expands  its 
frill,  and  the  puff  adder  swells  while  hissing  so 
loudly  and  harshly,  in  order  to  alarm  the  many 
birds  and  beasts  which  are  known  to  attack 
even  the  most  venomous  species.  Snakes  act 
on  the  same  principle  which  makes  the  hen 
ruffle  her  feathers  and  expand  her  wings  when 
a  dog  approaches  her  chickens.”  * 

Professor  Shaler  believes  that,  as  the 
sound  of  this  snake’s  rattle  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  stridulating  insects 
upon  which  certain  birds  feed,  its  use  is 
to  attract  these  to  itself  ;  he  himself  had 
mistaken  the  rattle  sound  for  that  of  a 
locust.  Another  American  writer  says 
that  he  has  often  mistaken  the  sound  for 
that  of  a  grasshopper,  locust,  or  cicada. 
Miss  Hopley,  who  resided  some  years 
in  Virginia,  speaks  of  the  “  ceaseless 
chirps  and  whizzings  of  those  ubiq¬ 
uitous  insects  which  are  furnished  with 
the  stridulating  apparatus,  and  which 
lead  you  almost  to  expect  to  see  a  scis- 
sors-grinder  behind  every  tree.”  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Zoological  Society  in  rSyr,  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
sound  of  this  snake’s  rattle  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  cricket,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  rattle’s  use  is  to  decoy  insectivorous 
animals.  The  editor  of  the  American 
Naturalist  (vol.  vi.  1872)  thinks  that 
rattlesnakes  do  not  systematically  sound 
their  rattles  when  seeking  prey  ;  and 
Miss  Hopley  adds  that,  so  far  as  obser¬ 
vation  of  snakes  in  confinement  can  be 
of  use,  the  opinion  above  expressed  may 
be  confirmed.  ”  We  do  not  find,”  she 
says,  ”  that  the  snake  uses  its  rattle 
upon  food  being  placed  in  its  cage,  un¬ 
less  the  rat  or  the  guinea-pig  come  tum¬ 
bling  unexpectedly  or  unceremoniously 
upon  the  snake,  when  it  would  sound 
its  rattle  in  alarm  ;  but  it  waits  quietly, 
silently,  rather  receding  than  advancing 
toward  the  destined  prey,  and  then, 
after  cautious  observation,  stealthily  ap¬ 
proaching  to  give  the  fatal  bite.”  In 
answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  a  snake  in  confinement  does 
not  of  necessity  behave  like  one  at  lib¬ 
erty  in  its  own  natural  haunts  ;  moreover, 
when  the  snake  already  saw  its  din¬ 
ner  provided  for  it  and  within  reach, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  to 
sound  its  ”  dinner  bell.” 

*  “  Origin  of  Species,”  sixth  edition,  p.  162. 
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Perhaps  Miss  Houley  is  correct  in  her 
own  opinion  that  the  Crotalus  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  snakes,  and  like  dogs 
and  cats,  expresses  a  variety  of  feelings 
with  its  sounding  tail,  fear  being  the 
most  predominant  one.  “  That  the 
sound  has  a  language  of  its  owm  is 
known  by  the  fact  that  when  [a  snakp 
is]  disturbed  and  one  rattle  is  springing 
all  other  rattlesnakes  within  heating  take 
up  the  chorus.  That  the  sexes  also  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  through  crotaline 
eloquence  is  generally  believed.”  Miss 
Hopley  mentions  that  a  rattlesnake 
never  hisses,  and  that  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  a  snake  can  audibly  ex¬ 
press  its  emotions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  is  by  its  rattling  tail  ;  she  believes, 
therefore,  with  good  reason  we  think, 
that  the  rattle  is  a  substitute  for  the 
voice,  so  far  as  hissing  can  be  called  a 
voice  ;  and  that  what  would  cause  other 
excessively  nervous,  timid,  terrified 
snakes  to  hiss,  causes  the  rattle  to  vi¬ 
brate.  It  may  attract  insectivorous 
birds  ;  it  may  alarm  other  timid  creat¬ 
ures  ;  it  may  summon  its  mate  ;  ,  .  .  . 
it  may  be  to  express  anger,  fear,  and  for 
aught  we  know  pleasure,  in  a  state  of 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  tail  of  other  creatures.” 
(Pp-.3‘.3.  3>4  ) 

Miss  Hopley  has  spent  many  hours  in 
watching  the  habits  of  various  snakes  in 
the  reptile  house  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  in  consequence 
most  of  her  observations  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  at  present  in  the  reptile 
house  a  prettily  marked  python,  w-hich 
was  born  in  the  Gardens  in  June,  1877  ; 
it  is  consequently  still  a  young  one  ;  in 
the  adjoining  compartment  is  another 
python  of  the  same  age,  but  not  quite 
so  large.  These  snakes  are  brothers  or 
sisters  ;  at  any  rate  they  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  same  mother  ;  one,  whose 
form  suspended  from  a  branch  is  de¬ 
picted  (on  p.  201  of  Miss  Hopley's 
book)  in  an  attitude  as  if  about  to  make 
a  meal  of  some  sparrows  on  the  ground, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Totsey.  The 
snake  is  quite  tame,  never  offers  to  bite 
or  to  show  the  least  resistance,  and  we 
have  ourselves  had  the  creature  in  our 
arms  ;  but  its  brother  or  sister  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  cage  is  what  the  keeper  calls  very 
“  spiteful,”  and  he  would  never  think 
of  handling  it.  Equal  in  age  and  origin. 
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“  Ambo  florentes  astatibus,  Arcades  ambo,” 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  disposition. 

Roget  rightly  says  of  a  python  that 
”  its  whole  body  is  a  hand.”  Miss 
Hopley  illustrates  this  by  a  drawing  and 
by  description.  The  drawing  on  p.  205 
represents  (i)  a  snake  with  a  couple  of 
its  anterior  coils  round  a  sparrow  and 
with  another  sparrow  held  down  by  the 
extended  tail  ;  (2)  with  one  bird  held  by 
the  mouth,  another  by  a  double  coil, 
and  a  third  similarly  held  down  ;  (3)  the 
first  bird  half  in  the  mouth,  the  second 
with  a  double  medial  coil,  and  the  third 
bird  with  a  double  coil  around  it  near 
the  snake’s  tail. 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  what 
we  may  call  independent  constricting  powers — 
that  is,  two  or  more  parts  of  the  reptile  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time— was  in  some  very 
hungry,  or  very  greedy,  or  very  sagacious  little 
constrictors,  ‘  the  four-rayed  snakes,’  Ehiphis 
quater-linealus.  They  are  slender  for  their 
length,  which  may  be  from  three  to  five  feet, 
of  an  inconspicuous  color,  but  with  two  black 
lines  on  each  side,  running  the  whole  length  of 
their  body  ;  hence  their  name  ‘  four-lined  ’  or 
‘four-rayed.’  In  the  present  instance,  there 
were  in  the  cage  three  of  these,  also  one  young 
royal  python,  one  small  common  boa,  and  one 
thick-necked  tree  boa  {fipicratis  cenchris),  all 
constrictors.  The  day  was  close  and  warm  for 
April,  and  the  snakes,  reviving  from  their  win¬ 
ter  torpor,  seemed  particularly  active  and 
lively.  Probably  they  had  not  fed  much  of 
late,  and  thought  now  was  their  opportunity, 
for  the  keeper  no  sooner  threw  the  birds— find¬ 
ing  plenty  of  them  for  all  —into  the  cage,  than 
there  was  a  general  scuffle.  Each  of  the  six 
snakes  seized  its  bird  and  entwined  it  ;  then  on 
the  part  of  the  reptiles  all  was  comparatively 
still.  The  rest  of  the  poor  little  birds,  flutter¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither,  were,  however,  not  dis¬ 
regarded,  for  although  each  snake  was  con¬ 
stricting  its  captive,  several  of  them  captured 
another  bird  by  pressing  it  beneath  them,  and 
holding  it  down  with  a  disengaged  part  of 
themselves.  One  of  the  four-rayed  snakes  felt 
its  held-down  victim  struggling,  and  instan¬ 
taneously  a  second  coil  was  thrown  round  it. 
Then  another  caught  a  second  bird  in  its 
mouth,  for  its  head  and  neck  were  not  occupied 
with  the  bird  already  held,  and,  in  order  to 
have  coils  at  its  disposal,  slipfied  down  its  first 
captive,  or  rather  passed  itself  onward  to  con¬ 
strict  the  second,  the  earlier  coils  not  changing 
in  form  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  more  than 
a  ring  passed  down  a  cord  would  change  its 
form.  The  next  moment  I  saw  one  of  those 
two  hungry  ones  with  three  birds  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  It  had  already  begun  to  eat  the  first,  a 
second  was  coiled  about  eight  inches  behind, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
reptile  was  still  disengaged,  when  a  bird  passed 
across  its  tail,  and  instantly  that  was  captured. 
All  this  was  dune  by  a  sense  of  feeling  only,  as 
the  snakes  did  not  once  turn  their  heads.  Two 
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of  these  ‘  four-rayed  ’  snakes  were  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  so  rapid  in  their  movements,  so  excited 
and  eager  for  their  prey,  that  which  of  them 
first  liegan  his  bird,  and  which  one  caught  the 
third,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  confidently.” 

All  this  seems  verydieadful  and  cruel 
on  the  part  of  the  snakes,  no  doubt,  and 
likely  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
about  this  time.  “  After  this  date, 
April  ist,  1881,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
seen  !  Henceforth  visitors  were  to  be 
excluded,  and  the  reptiles  were  to  feed 
after  sunset."  We  believe  that  the 
Zoological  Society  were  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings  unless  they  fed  their 
snakes  on  dead  birds,  guinea-pigs,  etc.; 
but  as  a  snake  will  hardly  ever  eat  dead 
food,  that  humane  but  ignorant  sugges¬ 
tion  could  not  be  put  into  practice.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  we  apprehend 
that  the  death  of  a  constricted  animal 
or  of  one  bit'en  by  a  venomous  snake 
is  attended  with,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  very  little  pain.  Death  is  often 
rapid,  and  unconsciousness  probably 
more  rapid  still.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cases  in  the  world  of  nature  which 
suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  cruelty  to  a  far 
greater  exent  than  really  attaches  to 
snakes  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  wantonly 
cruel  creature  in  existence  is  the  domes¬ 
tic  cat.  “  Poor  pussy”  seems  io  be  in 
ectasies  of  delight  as  she  tortures  the 
little  mouse  she  has  caught,  now  tossing 
its  panting  body  up  into  the  air  with 
both  of  her  paws,  now  pushing  it  about 
and  getting  angry  if  the  half-dead  victim 
will  not  exhibit  a  few  more  faint  indica¬ 
tions  of  life  to  her  delighted  eyes. 

"  Venomous  snakes,"  says  Krefft, 
"  bite  and  let  go  ;  pythons  retain  their 
hold.  It  is  hard  to  disengage,  one’s 
fingers  from  between  the  jaws  of  a  rock 
snake,  for  if  main  force  be  used,  the  flesh 
will  be  torn  to  shreds,  as  all  the  teeth 
are  curved  backward."  The  venomous 
snake  depends  upon  its  poison  for  its 
food  ;  it  is,  doubtless,  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  knows  well,  when  .it  lets  go 
its  hold,  that  it  will  soon  regain  it. 

Miss  Hopley  has  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  question,  “  Do  snakes  afford 
a  refuge  to  their  young  ?"  “  Do  vipers 

swallow'  their  }Oung  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger?’’  She  gives  the  opinions  of  natu¬ 
ralists  on  this  much-mooted  point ;  the 


general  evidence  would  seem  to  lead  to 
an  affirmatory  conclusion,  if  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  correctness  of  act¬ 
ual  eye-witnesses  of  young  snakes  enter¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  mother  and  of  their 
being  found  in  the  stomach  after  she  had 
been  killed.  That  young  snakes  should 
temporarily  take  refuge  in  their  mother's 
mouth,  strange  as  the  phenomenon  may 
appear,  is  not  more  strange  than  what 
is  known  to  take  place  in  certain  fishes, 
as  in  some  species  of  Arius,  one  of  the 
Siluridte,  the  male  of  which  carries  the 
ova  in  his  capacious  pharynx,  where 
they  are  developed  ;  other  fishes  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  families,  as  a  species  of 
Chromis  found  in  the  .Sea  of  Galilee,  are 
said  to  take  care  of  their  ova  in  a  similar 
manner.  Speaking  of  a  species  of 
Geophagus,  Agassiz  writes  : 

“  This  fish  has  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  reproduction.  The  eggs  pass,  I  know  not 
how,  into  the  mouth,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
lined  by  them,  between  the  inner  appendages 
of  the  branchial  arches,  and  especially  into  a 
pouch  formed  by  the  upper  pharyngeals,  which 
they  completely  fill.  Then  they  are  hatched 
and  the  little  ones,  freed  from  the  egg  case,  are 
developed  until  they  are  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  existence.  I  do  nut  know 
how  long  this  continues  ;  but  I  have  already 
met  with  specimens  whose  young  had  no  longer 
any  vetelline  sac,  but  were  still  harbored  by 
the  progenitor.”* 

The  question  has  been  well  considered 
in  America.  In  February,  1873,  Pro- 
.fessorG.  Browne  Goode,  of  Connecticut, 
invited  all  the  authentic  information  that 
could  be  procured  on  the  question,  “  Do 
snakes  swallow  their  young  ?"  He  re¬ 
ceived  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
testimonies  from  as  many  persons  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
single  season.  The  conclusion  to  which 
Professor  Goode  arrived  is  that  the  pop¬ 
ular  idea  is  sustained  by  facts  : 

“  Of  the  hundred  or  more  instances  occur¬ 
ring  in  America  and  presented  to  the  assembly, 
those  considered  of  especial  interest  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association  ;  and 
after  some  further  discussion.  Professor  Gill 
said  that  he  considered  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  finally  decide  the  matter.  ‘  Since  many  im¬ 
portant  facts  in  biology  are  accepted  on  the 
statements  of  one  single  observer,  these  testi¬ 
monies  are  claimed  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
matter  forever  at  rest.’  This  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  the  members  of  the 
American  *  Science  Convention  on  Snakes  *  in 
1873.  Of  the  witnesses  introduced  on  that  oc- 


*  “  Journey  in  Brazil,”  p.  220,  note. 
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casion,  Professor  Goode  dismissed  those  who 
had  only  found  the  young;  snakes  within  the 
parent,  but  had  not  seen  them  enter.  ‘  Let  us 
not  trust  to  untrained  observations,’  he  said, 
those  whose  testimony  was  accepted  being;,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  men  already  men¬ 
tioned,  ‘  an  intelligent  class  of  farmers,  plant¬ 
ers,  and  business  men,  intelligent  readers  of  an 
agricultural  magazine.’  .  .  .  The  well-attested 
cases  included  many  non-venomous  species, 
the  habit  probably  extending  to  all  those  which 
are  known  as  oviparous,  as  well  as  the  Crota- 
lidir.  The  examples  embraced  the  garter 
snake,  Eulania  sirtalis  and  E.  saurita ;  the 
water  snake,  Ttopidonotus  sipedon ;  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  Caudisona  horridus ;  the  copper-head 
and  moccasin,  Annstrodon  con/orinx  and  pis- 
civorus ;  the  ‘  massasauga,’  Crotalus  terg^mi- 
nus  ;  the  English  viper,  Pelias  berus  ;  and  the 
mountain  black  snake.  Coluber  Allegkaniensis. 
Probably  all  the  Crotalider  might  be  included. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  habit  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  egg-laying  snakes,  but  as  yet  no 
proof  had  occurred.”  (Pp.  494,  495.) 

\  writer  who  signs  his  name  James 
Simson,  in  a  letter  (dated  New  York, 
March  21st,  1883)  to  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  (May,  1883),  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  all  snakes  when  living 
in  a  state  of  nature  swallow  their  young. 
He  lays  this  down  as  an  axiom  till  the 
opposite  be  proved  of  any  particular 
species.”  (!) 

The  question  arises,  however,  how  far 
the  swallowing  is  an  act  not  prompted 
by  maternal  love  but  by  hunger  or  fear  ; 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Davy, 
who  reported  on  the  young  snakes  seen 
by  Mr.  Norman’s  keeper  to  enter  the  old 
one’s  mouth  and  found  in  the  inside, 
which  together  with  their  parent  were 
submitted  to  that  eminent  physiologist 
(see  the  Aa/wrti/  History  Review ,  January 
and  April,  1862). 

It  is  most  necessary  to  be  very  cautious 
in  these  and  similar  natural  history  ques¬ 
tions  ;  scepticism,  though  doubtless 
sometimes  carried  too  far,  is  after  all  a 
virtue.  Still,  the  opinions  of  such  scien¬ 
tific  authorities  as  Professor  Guode  and 
Professor  Gill  undoubtedly  tend  to  dis¬ 
sipate  incredulity  in  this  old  snake  story. 

Less  satisfactory,  we  think,  is  Miss 
Hopley’s  chapter  ”  On  the  Great  Sea 
Serpent.”  There  is  no  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  existence  of  any  gigantic 
sea  snake.  The  supposed  creatures  have 
always  proved  to  be  something  quite 
different ;  or  wilful  hoaxes  have  served  to 
supply,  in  newspaper  columns,  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  That  there  may  be 
creatures  of  some  kind  or  other  liv¬ 


ing  in  the  sea  of  enormous  size,  of 
whose  form  we  are  at  present  igno¬ 
rant,  there  is  no  h  priori  physiolog¬ 
ical  reason  to  deny,  but  until  we  have 
clear  proof  of  their  existence  we  shall 
refuse  to  give  any  credit  to  the  ac¬ 
counts.  The  story,  as  related  by  the  crew 
of  the  Pauline,  on  July  8ih,  1875,  of  a 
large  sperm  whale  ”  being  gripped  round 
the  body  with  two  turns  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  huge  serpent,”  is  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  narrative  of  something  which 
was  seen  on  that  occasion.  We  believe 
ourselves  that  the  creature  seen  was  some 
species  of  enormous  squid  (Cephalopod) 
which  had  attached  itself  by  two  of  its 
arms  to  the  body  of  a  sperm  whale  ;  these 
two  arms  at  a  distance  might  well  resem¬ 
ble  the  coils  of  a  serpent ;  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  body  of  the  snake  raised  high  above 
the  water  was  the  locked  pair  of  long  ten¬ 
tacles,  which  these  creatures  are  in  the 
habit  of  raising  above  the  water.  The 
existence  of  gigantic  cuttle-fishes  is  a 
veritable  fact  ;  the  last  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  contains  an  interesting  paper 
on  ”  the  Cephalopods  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Coast  of  America.  ”  Architeuthis 
princeps  afforded  a  specimen  of  itself  20 
feet  long  from  beak  to  tail,  and  35  feet 
in  length  of  tentacles.  The  ends  of  the 
two  tentacles  being  locked  together  in 
most  of  their  length  would  be  free  at 
the  extremity,  and  resemble  the  open 
mouth  of  a  snake.  The  presence  of 
sperm  whales  and  cephalopods  together 
is  natural,  for  the  former  feed  on  the 
latter ;  and  the  gigantic  specimens  of 
squid  are  known  to  be  fierce  and  retalia- 
tive.  However,  be  this  as  it  may.  a  true 
snake  cannot  answer  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  “  great  sea  serpent,”  which  sup¬ 
posed  creature  has  been  discovered  to  be 
a  couple  of  sharks  following  each  other, 
or  a  string  of  porpoises  or  long  bunches 
of  sea-weed,  etc.  Serpents  are  air 
breathers,  and  must,  when  active,  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  continually  to 
breathe  ;  consequently,  like  the  veritable 
sea  snakes,  or  Hydrophida,  they  would 
be  frequently  seen,  and  the  real  nature  of 
great  sea  serpents  must  have  revealed  it¬ 
self  long  ere  now  did  such  creatures  ex¬ 
ist.  Fishes  may  live  long  in  the  ocean’s 
depths  and  escape  observation  for  years, 
like  the  newly  discovered  Euryphorynx 
I'elecanoideSf  taken  off  the  coast  of 
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Morocco.  Many  fishes  have  no  need  to 
come  to  the  surface  at  all,  and  therefore 
new  forms  are  frequently  found.  Nor 
will  it  meet  the  case  to  say  that,  as  rep* 
tiles  hybernate  or  spend  much  of  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  periodic  repose,  great 
sea  serpents,  as  recorded  are  not  im¬ 
probable  creatures.  Land  snakes  pass 
their  time  of  repose  under  ground  or  in 
concealment  somewhere  on  land ;  sea 
snakes  (Hydrophida)  take  their  periodic 
rest  on  top  of  the  water,  with  their 
nostrils  exposed  to  the  air.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cantor,  they 
seem  so  soundly  asleep  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  “  that  a  ship  passing  among 
them  does  not  awaken  them.”  Per¬ 
haps  some  fortunate  vessel  may  succeed 
in  catching  a  great  sea  serpent  asleep  ! 
Again,  the  recorded  instances  of  great 
sea  serpents  are  sometimes  represented  as 
possessing  “  fins”  or  ”  flappers”  or  other 
appendages.  Moreover  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable  that  any  such  gigantic  creat¬ 
ures  should  exist  without  leaving  some 
part  of  their  remains,  as  vertebrae,  to 
be  stranded  on  the  shore  somewhere  or 
to  be  dredged  up  from  the  bottom.  We 
think  that  the  chapter  on  the  great  sea 
serpent,  in  which  Miss  Hopley  seems 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  out  of  place 
in  a  book  which  professes  to  deal  with 
ophidian  realities.  There  are  a  few 
ambiguous  expressions  here  and  there  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  one  or  two 
mistakes  in  anatomy  and  zoology,  but 
OQ  the  whole  it  is  the  best  popular  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  subject  of  snakes  and  snake- 
life  which  exists.  Though  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  time  when  ladies  will  take 
to  keep  pet  snakes  as  a  natural  history 
pastime,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  learned  concerning  these 
creatures  by  continual  and  close  observa¬ 
tion.  Snakes  are  certainly  ”  out-of-the- 
way  pets  ;”  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  keeping  them, 
we  may  mention  the  interesting  fact,  not 
generally  known,  that  our  common  Eng¬ 
lish  snake  {Tropidonotus  natrix)  occa¬ 
sionally  incubates  her  eggs.  Dr.  Arthur 
Stradley,  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in 
Brazil,  and  paid  much  attention  to  ser¬ 
pent  life,  has  given  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  common  snake  occasionally 
incubating,  as  witnessed  by  himself.* 


*  See  Boy's  Own  Paper,  Dec.  1882,  p.  107. 


Experience  alone  can  teach  us  what 
kinds  of  animals,  even  of  low  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  denied  to  the 
humblest  the  possession  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence.  Sir  John  Lubbock  tames  wasps 
and  ants  ;  Dr.  Stradling  kept  a  partially 
tamed  spider  that  would  take  a  beetle 
from  his  ringers  ;  and  even  a  story  is 
told  of  a  sailor  who  possessed  a  tame 
cockroach  which  knew  his  voice  and  fed 
out  of  his  hand,  and  lived  in  a  little 
cardboard  model  of  Windsor  Castle  for 
seven  years  !  As  to  tame  snakes.  Dr. 
Stradling  says  that  ”  there  is  no  charm¬ 
ing  or  music  or  mystery  about  the 
matter  ;  snakes  are  tamed  on  precisely 
the  same  principles  as  other  animals.” 
In  time  they  will  become  in  a  great 
measure  ”  habituated  to  your  presence, 
and  begin  to  know  that  you  do  not  mean 
to  hurt  them,  and  when  the  latter  idea  is 
permanently  instilled  into  them  they 
will  be  tame.  It  is  this,  and  implicit 
trust,  that  constitutes  tameness,  far 
more  than  the  expectation  of  reward, 
and  the  two  great  agents  in  effecting  it 
are  constant  handling  and  talking  to 
them.  .  .  .  Talk  to  them  always.  .  .  . 
It  may  seem  queer  to  read  about  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  snake,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  notion  is  more  absurd  than  that  of 
talking  to  a  baby.” 

But  among  snakes  there  are  many 
venomous  kinds,  and  their  deservedly 
evil  reputation  is  enough  to  occasion 
in  most  minds  a  feeling  of  abhor¬ 
rence  for  the  whole  tribe.  Conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  venomous  kinds  are 
some  which  cause  thousands  of  deaths 
among  human  beings  in  India  every 
year.  India  is  richer  in  snakes  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Indian  peninsula  have  been 
described,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are 
poisonous,  but  in  this  estimate  the  sea 
snakes  or  Hydrophida  are  included.  Of 
the  Viperidee  there  are  only  two  Indian 
species.  The  other  venomous  snakes 
are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  families,  the  Crotalidte,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  genus  Trimeresurus^ 
and  the  Elapida.  Sir  Joseph  P'ayrer, 
whose  large  and  splendid  work  is  the 
highest  authority  on  all  that  relates  to 
the  poisonous  snakes  of  India,  con¬ 
siders,  from  the  statistics  he  has  been 
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able  to  obtain,  that  in  order  of  destruc- 
Uveness  the  cobra  {Naja  tripudians),  in 
its  several  varieties,  “  occupies  the  first 
place  on  the  list ;  the  krait  {Bungarus 
caruleus)  occupies  the  second  place  ; 
while  under  the  headings  of  ‘  other 
snakes  and  unknown’  must  be  included 
many  deaths  due  to  the  cobra,  Bungarus 
(oeruleuSy  hamadryad,  Dafwia,  Bungarus 
fasdatus,  Hydrophida^  and  some  perhaps 
to  Echis  carinata  and  the  Trimeresuri;  as 
to  the  last  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
deaths  from  their  bites  are  comparatively 
very  rare.”  Sir  Joseph  Fayrcr  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  snake  poison  on  various 
animals,  and  he  arrived  at  the  following 
interesting  conclusions  among  others  : 
I.  After  death  by  a  colubrine  snake  the 
blood  generally  coagulates  on  removal 
from  the  body  ;  and  after  death  by  viper- 
ine  poison  the  blood  remains  fluid.  2. 
Cats  resist  the  influence  of  poison  almost 
as  long  as  dogs  three  or  four  times  their 
size.  3.  The  poisonous  snakes  are  not 
affected  by  their  own  poison  ;  a  cobra 
may  be  made  to  bite  itself  or  another 
cobra  without  any  effect.  4.  Snake 
poison  may  be  absorbed  and  fatal  in  its 
action  when  applied  to  a  mucous  or 
serous  membrane,  to  the  stomach  or  the 
conjunctiva.  5.  Bodies  of  snakes  are 
eaten  with  impunity  by  man  and  animals. 
6.  The  blood  of  an  animal  killed  by 
snake  poison  is  itself  poisonous. 

It  appears  that  the  milk  of  a  woman 
bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  has  power 
to  poison  her  infant.  We  subjoin  the 
account  of  Mr.  Shircore  to  Sir  J.  Fayrer  ; 

“  Case  of  snake  poisoning  in  which  the 
mother  died,  and  her  infant,  who  was  at  the 
breast  after  the  mother  was  bitten,  died  also 
from  the  poison. — On  July  i6ih,  i87t,  a 
woman  named  Gurra  Dassee,  residing  in  the 
village  of  Rughoohath,  near  Dum-Dum,  in 
the  district  of  twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  was 
aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  at  about  i  a.m.  by 
a  smarting  sensation  in  the  forefinger  of  her 
right  hand,  and  thought  that  something  had 
bitten  her.  She  had  at  the  time  her  infant  -- 
seven  months  old — by  her  side  ;  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  her  other  children,  was  sleeping  in 
the  same  room  a  little  distance  from  her.  She 
called  out  to  her  husband  and  told  him  what 
had  happened,  but  feeling  very  drowsy,  and 
receiving  no  answer  from  her  husband,  who  is 
excessively  deaf,  she  fell  into  a  slumber,  and 
while  in  that  state  allowed  her  infant  to  take 
her  breast.  Soon  after  this  she  began  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  painful  sensation  along  her  right 
arm,  and  a  general  restlessness  of  the  whole 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  she  observed  that 


her  child  had  likewise  become  very  restless  and 
was  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Alarmed  at  this, 
she  got  up  and  called  her  neighbors,  who  came 
immediately  to  her  assistance.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  beyond 
repeating  *  iiiunttos  ’  (chanting  charms)  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  poison  from  the  body,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  treating  cases  of  snake-bite  in 
India.  The  corlscquence  was  that  both  mother 
and  child  became  rapidly  worse  and  died  ;  the 
mother  about  four  hours  after  she  was  bitten, 
and  the  child  about  two  hours  after  she  had 
taken  the  mother’s  breast.  The  snake  was  not 
seen  by  any  one,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by 
a  search  inside  the  room  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  snake  had  bitten  the  woman.  Both  the 
bodies  were  sent  to  me  by  the  police,  and  were 
examined  on  the  morning  of  July  17.  The 
face  in  both  cases  was  livid  and  swollen,  and 
there  was  an  issue  of  bloody  froth  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  In  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  mother  was  a  distinct  mark  of 
a  snake-bite.  The  finger  and  the  hand  were 
considerably  swollen  with  discoloration  of  the 
soft  parts.  This  was  very  marked  in  the 
finger,  which  when  dissected  appeared  as 
though  it  had  been  severely  bruised.  The 
blood  was  quite  fluid  in  both  cases,  and  the 
organs  were  all  more  or  less  congested.  The 
body  of  the  child  was  carefully  inspected,  but 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  bite  or  any  kind  of 
injury  could  be  detected  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  above  fact  is,  that 
the  mother  died  from  the  effects  of  the  snake¬ 
bite,  and  the  child  W2ts  poisoned  through  her 
milk.”* 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  considers  the  hama¬ 
dryad  {Ophiophagus  elaps)  the  snake  eat¬ 
ing  snake,  ot  which  a  specimen  has  been 
for  some  years  a  resident  in  the  reptile 
house  of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens, 
probably  the  largest  and  most  venomous 
snake  known  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not 
very  common.  This  snake  feeds  entirely 
upon  other  snakes  when  it  is  able  to 
take  them  ;  the  specimen  in  the  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Gardens,  we  believe,  refuses  all  food 
unless  presented  to  it  in  the  shape  of  an¬ 
other  snake  ;  we  have  witnessed  this 
creature  in  the  act  of  feeding  upon  a 
common  ring  snake,  the  anterior  part  of 
whose  body  was  engulfed  within  the  jaws 
and  oesophagus  of  the  hamadryad,  and 
whose  posterior  portion  was  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  aid  liberation  by  twisting 
round  a  branch  of  a  tree  inside  its  cage. 
This  snake  is  very  fierce,  and  ‘‘  is 
always  ready  not  only  to  attack,  but  to 
pursue  when  opposed.”  A  story  is  told 
of  a  Hurman  who  disturbed  a  nest  of 
these  serpents  and  immediately  retreated, 
the  old  female  giving  chase  ;  the  man 
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reached  a  small  river,  into  which  he 
plunged,  hoping  he  had  escaped  his  fiery 
enemy — 

"  but  lo  !  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank  up 
reared  the  furious  hamadryad,  its  dilated  eyes 
glistening  with  rage,  ready  to  bury  its  fangs  in 
his  trembling  bo<iy.  In  utter  despair  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  his  turban,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  dashed  it  upon  the  serpent,  which  darted 
upon  it  like  lightning,  and  for  some  moments 
wreaked  its  vengeance  in  furious  bites  ;  after 
which  it  returned  quietly  to  its  former 
haunts."  * 

The  "  Krait”  {Bangarus  Caruleus)  is 
considered  to  be  next  to  the  cobra  the 
most  destructive  snake  to  human  life  in 
India,  though  not  actually  so  venomous 
as  some  others  ;  the  fangs  are  rather 
short,  and  excision  is  more  practicable, 
recoveries  more  numerous.  Kraits  are 
found  in  the  open  country,  in  grass  and 
low  jungle  and  in  fields,  artd  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  houses  and  huts. 
This  species  is  not  usually  aggressive, 
and  like  most  snakes  tries  to  escape 
when  discovered,  “  but  if  attacked  it 
retaliates  fiercely,  and  its  bite  is  very 
dangerous.”  The/f.  is  prettily 

marked  with  purple  and  white,  and  the 
drawing  of  this  species  will  not  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  snakes. 

The  Tic-polonga  {Daboia  Russtllii)  is 
a  very  beautifully  marked  snake  of  alight 
chocolate  color,  with  three  series  of 
large  black,  while-edged  rings,  those  of 
the  middle  series  ovate,  those  of  the 
outer  circular.  In  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Tic-polonga,  it  is  justly 
dreaded  as  a  very  deadly  snake.  Dr. 
Russell  and  Sir  J.  Fayrer  consider  it 
nearly  as  deadly  as  the  cobra. 

"  Fowls  bitten  by  the  snake  expired  in  from 
thirty-five  seconds  to  several  minutes  ;  dogs  in 
from  seven  minutes  to  several  hours  ;  a  cat  in 
fifty-seven  minutes  ;  a  horse  in  eleven  and  a 
half  hours.  Death  was  not  in  any  case  so  rapid 
as  after  the  cobra  bite  ;  but  though  slower  in 
action,  the  poison  seemed  just  as  deadly.  The 
blood  remains  fluid  after  death  from  the  poison 
of  the  daboia,  whereas  after  cobra  poisoning  it 
coagulates  firmly  on  being  removed  from  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  The  daboia  is  noctur¬ 
nal  in  habits  ;  in  confinement  it  is  sluggish,  and 
does  nut  readily  strike  unless  roused  and  irri¬ 
tated,  when  it  bites  with  gfeat  force  and  deter¬ 
mination.  When  disturbed  it  hisses  fiercely, 
and  when  it  strikes  does  so  with  great  vigor. 
Its  long  movable  fangs  are  very  prominent  ob¬ 
jects,  and  with  them  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  a 
very  deep  as  well  as  poisoned  wound.  ...  In 

Thanatophidia,”  p.  9. 


the  official  returns  of  deaths  from  snake-bites  a 
large  number  are  attributed  to  snakes  un¬ 
known.  If  the  real  ofTendcc  could  be  detected, 
it  is  probable  that  the  daboia  would  have  a 
more  prominent  place  than  it  occupies  at 
present." 

The  only  other  viper  known  in  India 
besides  the  daboia  is  the  Echis  carinata, 
know’n  to  the  natives  of  Delhi  as  the 
"  .\fiie  it  is  the  Horatta  Pam  of 
Russell’s  work  on  Serpents,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  come  the  fourth  in  order  as  a 
cause  of  death.  The  echis  is  a  small 
viper  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in 
length.  Sir  J.  P’ayrer  says  it  is  fierce 
and  aggressive — always  on  the  defensive 
and  ready  to  attack  : 

"  It  throws  itself  into  a  double  coil,  the  folds 
of  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  and  as  they 
rub  against  each  other,  they  make  a  loud  rus¬ 
tling  noise  very  like  hissing.  This  sound  is 
produced  by  the  three  or  four  outer  rows  of 
carinated  scales,  which  are  very  prominent  and 
point  downward  at  a  different  angle  to  the  rest  ; 
their  friction  against  each  other  causes  the 
sound.  This  little  viper  does  not,  I  think,  hiss 
at  all.  Its  fangs  are  very  long  and  mobile,  like 
those  of  daboia.  Its  eye  has  a  peculiarly 
vicious  appearance.” 

Dr.  Giinther,  however,  states  that  the 
bile  of  \\\e£cbis  carinata  is  not  know’n  to 
have  proved  fatal  ;  but  Sir.  J.  Fayrer 
mentioned  that  one  in  his  possession 
killed  a  fowl  in  four  minutes,  another 
in  two  minutes,  and  a  dog  in  about  four 
hours.  Of  the  family  of  Crotaluiat,  or 
pit  vipers,  there  are  several  kinds  in 
British  India.  They  are  called  pit 
vipers  because  there  is  a  large  pit  or 
depression  on  each  side  of  the  face  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  Indian  Crotalidce  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Trimeresurus ;  the 
general  color  is  grass  green  or  brown, 
in  harmony  with  their  arboreal  life. 
These  snakes  have  a  decidedly  viperi- 
form  look  about  them  ;  the  head  is  broad 
and  triangular,  the  neck  narrow,  and  the 
body  robust.  The  fangs  of  the  Trimer- 
esuri  are  long  and  capable  of  inflicting 
a  deep  puncture  ;  they  are  fierce  and 
venomous,  but  very  few  deaths  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  their  bites,  showing  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Crotalida  or  rattlesnakes 
of  America  in  this  respect.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  experimented 
on  the  poison  of  the  Trimeresuriy  that 
its  effects  are  less  dangerous  than  those 
of  other  venomous  snakes.  “  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  severe  pain  and  swelling  of 
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the  bitten  part  or  of  the  whole  limb,  with 
nausea,  sickness,  depression,  fever,  and 
then  sloughing  of  the  bitten  part,  after 
which  recovery  is  rapid.  In  weak  or 
sickly  individuals  fatal  results  might 
occur,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional." 
one  of  the  genera  of  the  pit  vipers, 
namely  Halys,  has  a  long  spinous  scale 
at  the  end  of  the  tail,  evidently  a  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  "  rattle,”  well  developed 
in  the  American  Crotalida. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  little  faith  in 
any  of  the  so-called  antidotes  to  snake 
poison  : 

“  To  name  all  these  supposed  antidotes  would 
be  impossible  ;  but  I  may  say  that  most  relt* 
ance  has  been  placed  on  a  few,  such  as  am¬ 
monia,  arsenic,  iodine,  bromine,  the  poison 
and  the  bite  of  other  snakes,  the  gauco  plant, 
ipecacuanha,  aristolochia,  senega.  Indeed, 
nearly  every  drug  in  or  out  of  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  has  been  recommended  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  things  that  have  been  in  vogue 
among  the  ignorant,  vulgar,  or  superstitious, 
and  that  have  nothing  whatever  but  credulity  to 
suggest  their  utility.  I  have  made  repealed 
experiments  with  many  of  them  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  any  good  effect 
whatever.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
1  believe  them  to  be  useless,  and  that,  except¬ 
ing  for  their  stimulant  action,  when  they  have 
any,  they  are  inert."  * 

The  death-rate  among  the  natives  of 
India  is  certainly  very  fearful  ;  the  deaths 
may  be  set  down  with  tolerable  certainly 
to  these  three  pre  eminently  venomous 
species  w'hich  are  more  common  than 
some  of  the  other  kinds  r/’x.,  the  Cohra^ 
the  Daboia  and  the  “  Krait’’  (Bungarus 
caruUus).  Doubtless  other  snakes  may 
claim  a  share  in  the  deaths  caused  to 
human  beings,  but  the  share  is  a  small 
one.  In  1869  the  deaths  from  snake¬ 
bites  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  amounted 
to  6219  as  recorded  ;  unrecorded  cases 
may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred. 
Of  these  959  were  ascribed  to  the  cobra, 
160  to  the  krait,  and  4752  to  "  snakes 
unknown,"  because  the  snakes  are  not 
often  seen  after  they  have  bitten.  There 
was  an  excess  of  145  females  over  the 
males ;  adult  females  suffering  most. 
In  British  Burmah,  out  of  120  deaths 
recorded  during  the  same  year,  45  were 
ascribed  to  the  cobra,  ana  nearly  all  the 
rest  to  the  daboia.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  is 
probably  within  the  mark  when  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  were  returns  made  from  the 
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whole  of  Hindostan,  it  would  be  found 
that  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  of 
British  India  meet  their  deaths  annually 
from  snake-bite  alone.  And  what  can 
be  done  to  diminish  the  death-rate  from 
a  cause  so  terrible.^  The  hist  obvious 
answer  would  be,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  snakes  by  waging  war  against  them. 
But  this  is  easier  said  than  done  in  such 
a  country  as  India.  As  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  offering  a  Government  reward 
for  the  capture  of  living  poisonous 
snakes,  there  seems  to  be  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Sir  J.  Fayrer  is  in 
favor  of  money  rewards. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,”  he  says,  “  that  if 
local  governments  made  it  part  of  the  duty  of 
district  officers  not  merely  to  proclaim  these  re¬ 
wards,  but  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  wild 
animals  and  snakes,  by  the  operation  of  an 
organized  establishment,  with  which  they 
should  be  supplied  in  these  districts,  much 
benefit  would  result.  The  money  rewards 
.already  offered  would  probably  suffice  for  wild 
animals,  but  those  for  venomous  snakes  should 
be  increased  ;  and  if  the  people  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  work  for  them  and  were  aided  by  per¬ 
sons  acting  under  properly  selected  superiors, 
the  result  would  soon  be  a  diminution  of  the 
wild  animals  and  snakes." 

The  most  recent  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extermination  of  venomous 
serpents  is  that  expressed  by  Dr.  .Arthur 
Stradling  in  The  Scientific  American,  of 
April  i4lh,  1883.  His  remarks  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 

"  The  appalling  destruction  of  life  by  snake¬ 
bite  in  India  has  for  many  years  caused  the 
minds  of  learned  and  inquiring  men  :o  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  quest  of  some  remedy  which  shall 
effectively  cope  with  so  terrible  an  evil.  That 
these  efforts  have  hitherto  lieen  directed  rather 
toward  discovering  an  antidote  for  the  venom 
than  to  what  is  proverbially  better  than  cure, 
vix.,  prevention,  or,  in  other  words,  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  reptiles  themselves,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  collateral  circumstances  are 
taken  into  account— the  exuberance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  smaller  forms  of  animal  life  which 
afford  the  creatures  shelter  and  sustenance, 
even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human  habi¬ 
tations,  the  intense  susceptibility  of  the  natives 
both  to  the  accident  of  the  bite  and  its  fatality 
from  various  causes,  their  religious  prejudices, 
which  at  the  outset  greatly  hamper  the  success 
of  government  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of 
certain  species  as  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  and  the  fact  that  the  multiplicity  of 
venoms  as  well  as  species  has  only  recently 
been  recognized.  The  dense  population,  toler¬ 
ance  if  not  encouragement  of  the  cobra,  the 
habit  of  walking  barefoot,  and  consequent 
liability  to  be  bitten  on  the  ankle  (the  most 
dangerous  situation  in  the  body,  owing  to  the 
large  size  and  superficial  position  of  the  veins 
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in  that  rcftion),  the  low  physique  and  apathy  of 
the  Hindoo  which  cause  him  to  lie  down  and 
die  or  trust  to  charms,  instead  of  resorting  to 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures — all  these  and 
many  other  conditions  contribute  their  influence 
in  keeping  up  the  enormous  deaih-iate  in  In¬ 
dia.” 

Dr.  Stradling  thinks  that  a  pitfall  of 
some  sort  would  be  the  best  means  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  snakes  in  a 
district.  The  pitfall  might  be  in  the 
form  of  a  cistern  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  furnished  with  water, 
frogs,  and  a  cage  of  rats,  or  “  some  such 
stnall  deer,”  as  baits.  Certainly  the 
reward-system  cannot  be  recommended 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mild  Hindoo,  alive 
to  the  desirability  of  reaping  the  prof¬ 
fered  annas  ”  hatches  ail  the  snakes’  eggs 
he  can  find  by  artificial  heat  in  earthen 
pots,  feeding  the  young  ones  until  they 
are  big  enough  to  earn  the  tariffe 
reward.” 

Dr.  Stradling's  suggestions  that  snake- 
eating  animals,  such  as  the  Mongoose, 
should  be  encouraged  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  keeping  down  the  venomous  reptiles, 
are  certainly  well  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
animals,  as  the  Rodentia,  are  destructive 
to  cultivated  land  or  to  young  trees  in 
British  India,  and  how  far  the  snakes 
keep  the  destructive  pests  of  this  nature 
in  check.  We  seem  to  want  definite 
information  on  these  two  points.  There 


is  scarcely  an  animal,  perhaps,  which 
does  not  combine  in  its  operations  both 
useful  and  injurious  qualities ;  that 
animal  is  most  useful  whose  agency  for 
good  far  outbalances  its  agency  for  in¬ 
jury,  either  directly  to  man  or  to  prod¬ 
ucts  serviceable  to  man.  If  the  good 
effect  is  far  in  excess  of  the  evil,  then  the 
animal  is  a  friend  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  ;  if  the  converse  is  true,  the 
animal  is  a  foe  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  We  know  by  experience  in  our 
own  country  that  vast  tr'acts  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  and  extensive  plantations  of 
young  trees  are  not  unfrequently  disas¬ 
trously  damaged  by  the  field  vole 
{Arvicola  agrestis)  and  the  long-tailed 
field  mouse  {Mus  syivaticus)  ;  owls, 
hawks,  and  other  predaceous  birds,  if 
unmolested,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  foolishly  destroyed  by  gamekeepers, 
help  to  keep  these  destructive  little  mam¬ 
malian  pests  in  check,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  certain  localities  at  all 
events.  How  far  India  suffers  from 
such  pests,  and  how  far  snakes  are 
beneficial  in  diminishing  their  numbers, 
are  questions  on  which  it  seems  to  us  it 
is  desirable  to  obtain  information  if  it 
be  possible  to  do  so.  A  complete  and 
indiscriminate  extermination  of  snakes 
from  a  given  district  might  possibly  result 
in  the  creation  of  a  greater  evil  than  the 
snakes  themselves. — Edinburgh  Rrciew. 
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A  CONTROVERSY  arose  a  few  weeks 
ago  which,  but  that  Editors  rather 
shirked  it,  would  have  become  a  bitter 
one,  about  the  possibility  of  complete 
retrogression  from  a  civilized  state.  A 
Fantee  negro,  who  had  been  educated 
in  England,  had  embraced  the  Ministry, 
and  had  married  a  white  wife,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  novelist  as,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  throwing  off  his 
clothes,  relapsing  into  fetichism,  and 
becoming  once  more  in  all  respects  a 
savage  Fantee.  A  great  many  writers 
declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and, 
moreover,  an  insult  to  Christianity ; 
while  a  great  many  more  bore  witness 
that  similar  cases  had  been  repeatedly 
N«w  Sbriss.— VoL.  XXXIX.,  No.  3 


known,  both  in  Liberia  and  Australia, 
and  the  wilder  parts  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  of 
the  facts,  and  as  little  that  the  easy  the¬ 
ory  of  insanity  does  not  explain  them 
all ;  and  if  those  who  denied  them  had 
talked  to  experienced  London  philan¬ 
thropists,  the  people  who  really  know 
the  very  lowe^  class,  their  incredulity 
would  speedily  have  disappeared.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  or 
woman  engaged  in  benevolent  work  in 
London,  whether  clergyman,  or  mission¬ 
ary,  or  doctor,  or  manager  of  charities, 
who  does  not  acknowledge  that,  below 
the  poor,  and  outside  the  criminal  class^ 
there  exists  a  residuum  of  men  and  wo'. 
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men  who  are  not  bad,  or  corrupt,  or 
vile,  in  any  usual  sense  of  those  words, 
so  n»uch  as  distinctly  savage — who  re¬ 
ject  civilization  in  toto,  and  in  rejecting 
it  make  the  work  of  improvement  incon¬ 
ceivably  hard.  And  these  philanthro¬ 
pists,  if  exceedingly  experienced,  and 
reflective  besides,  as  happens  occasion¬ 
ally,  will  further  acknowledge  that  of  all 
small  difficulties  the  difficulty  of  convinc¬ 
ing  comfortable  Philistines  that  such 
people  really  ^xist  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

We  are  all  or  nearly  all  aware  what 
savages  are,  and  that  some  of  them  pre¬ 
fer  savage  life  ;  but  then  we  are  all  con¬ 
vinced  that  this,  in  some  unknown  way, 
is  a  consequence  of  their  dark  skins. 
While  savages,  we  hold,  cannot  exist, 
but  only  people  who,  if  trouble  enough 
were  taken  and  money  enough  were 
spent,  would  become,  at  least  to  an  en¬ 
durable  degree,  civilized  persons.  They 
do  not  wish,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  savages, 
and  are  only  forced  into  that  condition 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  last¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  for  generations.  That 
comforting  theory  may,  of  course,  be 
true,  as  it  may  be  true  of  the  Digger 
Indians,  the  Veddahs,  and  the  Andama¬ 
nese,  for  we  hardly  know  what  effects 
generations  of  untoward  circumstance 
will  cause  ;  but  most  philanthropists  of 
wide  experience  would  deny  it.  They 
say  with  one  voice  that  in  all  European 
capitals  there  are  a  few  thousands  of 
persons  who  form  a  residuum,  who  hate 
civilization  with  a  hatred  which  is  incur¬ 
able  by  any  fear,  or  any  reward,  or  any 
searchingness  of  inspection.  If  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  cold,  they  will  wear  clothes — 
they  will  hardly  do  that  in  Naples — but 
that  is  the  sole  concession  they  will 
make  to  the  claims  of  civilization.  They 
will  clean  nothing,  and  preserve  noth¬ 
ing,  and  provide  for  nothing.  If  there 
are  doors  and  they  are  cold,  they  will 
burn  the  doors.  If  they  want  a  fire  and 
no  wood  is  handy,  they  will  tear  off 
skirting-boards,  or  burn  the  balusters  of 
a  staircase.  It  is  useless  to  give  them 
furniture,  for  they  prefer  to  camp  ;  hope¬ 
less  to  provide  cloacae,  for  they  will  not 
use  them — read  Mr,  Glazier  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  remember  what 
he  means — vain  to  store  food  for  them, 
for  they  will  consume  it  all  at  once. 
They  will  work  when  there  is  nothing 


to  eat,  but  if  they  are  full,  they  ab¬ 
hor  work  until  they  are  empty  again. 
They  are  not  criminals  as  a  rale,  any 
more  than  the  wild  tribes  are  ;  but  they 
are  savages,  loving  above  all  things  to 
live  lives  untrammelled  by  the  infinite 
scries  of  minute  restraints  and  obliga* 
tions  which,  if  you  think  of  it,  go  to 
make  up  civilization.  It  is  possible  to 
live  without  washing,  or  decency,  or 
furniture,  or  foresight,  or  care ;  and 
they  prefer  so  to  live,  though  the  result 
seems  to  the  civilized  unqualified  misery 
and  pain.  They  do  not  think  it  unqual¬ 
ified,  but  qualified  very  greatly  by  their 
freedom,  holding  only  three  things  to 
be  essential — food,  sleep,  and  wives ; 
and  only  three  to  be  luxuries,  more 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco — just  as  mill¬ 
ions  do  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  some 
rare  but  extensive  tracts  of  Southern 
Asia.  And  the  philanthropists  will  tell 
you  yet  another  and  stranger  thing — 
that  these  savages  are  not  all  hereditary; 
that  they  are  recruited  from  above  ; 
that  their  life,  with  its  contempt  for 
wants  and  bonds,  has  an  attraction ; 
and  that  their  own  heaviest  and  most 
urgent  task  is  to  prevent  the  class  next 
above  suddenly  giving  up  the  fight,  and 
dropping  down  despairing,  yet  relieved, 
among  the  savages  whose  lives  are  free 
from  effort,  and  from  thought,  and 
from  shame.  Every  day  some  family 
does  so  drop,  and  in  bad  years  so  many, 
that  observers  quietly  looking  on  doubt 
whether  even  Mr.  Glazier’s  tremendous 
remedy  can  be  trusted,  and  whether  the 
savages  of  the  great  cities  will  gradually 
kill  themselves  out.  They  have  not 
done  so  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  will,  whether  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  facts  which  have  their  roots 
deep  down  in  human  nature.  Civilized 
man  has  not  observed  himself  very  care¬ 
fully  yet,  though  he  has  held  the  micro¬ 
scope  over  some  savage  tribes  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  every  civilized  commu¬ 
nity  there  is  a  percentage  both  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  the  first  condition 
of  external  civilization,  the  incessant  tak¬ 
ing  of  minute  trouble,  is  utterly  hateful, 
and  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  not 
take  it,  but  would  prefer  a  condition  of 
pure  savagery.  The  rich,  of  course,  sel¬ 
dom  reveal  the  disposition,  because  oth¬ 
ers  take  the  trouble  for  them  ;  but  every 
year  the  papers  mention  a  few  cases 
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some  man  or  woman  with  money  who 
has  died  camped  on  a  mattress  in  a  Tire¬ 
less  room,  so  foul  that  the  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector  has  to  send  in  scavengers.  The 
unhappy  inmate,  it  is  generally  said, 
had  bread  and  milk  brought  every  day, 
but  never  bought  anything  else,  or 
cleaned  anything,  or  attempted  to  secure 
so  much  as  a  change  of  raiment.  The 
storv  is  usually  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  miserliness  ;  but  it  is  really  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  savage  impatience  of  order¬ 
liness,  decency,  and  petty  restraint  which 
breeds  the  savages  of  great  cities,  and 
which,  as  those  who  doubt  our  state¬ 
ments  may  remember  with  advantage, 
constantly  breaks  out  in  some  children, 
and  is  denounced  by  perplexed  mothers 
and  bewildered  servants  as  a  passion  of 
untidiness.  There  are  children,  as  all 
doctors  know,  who  seem  half  insane  in 
their  hatred  of  the  minute  but  constant 
trouble  which  alone  keeps  children  neat  ; 
and  young  men  whom  nothing  can  com¬ 
pel  to  the  commonest  observances  of 
civilization.  The  number  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  of  course,  is  much  greater  in  great 
cities,  partly  because  those  who  feel  this 
impulse  fly  to  alleys  for  concealment,  but 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  miserable  who 
are  tempted  by  savagery,  and  find  in  it 
a  relief.  The  unskilled  laborer  and 
his  wife,  who  earn  possibly  only  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  who  know  nothing,  and 
who  are  pressed  by  no  public  opinion, 
are  constantly  tempted  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  respectability,  abandon  furni¬ 
ture,  give  up  the  small  decencies  and 
formalities  of  life,  and  camp  in  a  room 
on  straw,  as  uncleanly  and  nearly  as  free 
as  savages  would  be.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  shift  from  room  to  room, 
are  beyond  prosecution  for  money,  drink 
if  they  have  the  cash,  smoke  somehow 
whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  are  as 
indifferent  to  opinion  or  society,  or  any 
earthly  thing,  except  the  order  of  an 
employer,  often  himself  a  laborer,  as 
dogs  or  horses  would  be.  When  that 
process  has  commenced  early,  or  gone 
on  long,  all  enjoyments  are  superseded 
by  the  single  one — freedom  from  re¬ 
straint  ;  and  the  family  are  savages.  Fan- 
tees,  not  incurable,  it  may  be,  but  incur¬ 
able  by  any  effort  such  as  is  now  made, 
as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sanitary  laws 
or  the  like  as  the  majority  of  Africans. 
Put  four  such  families  into  the  neatest 


of  houses,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be  like 
a  sty  in  ruins.  They  defy  taxation, 
evade  inspection,  and  present  to  officious 
philanthropy  a  front  which,  especially 
just  now,  when  they  are  irritated  to 
madness  by  the  suddenly  aroused  in¬ 
quisitiveness  of  the  police  and  the  rich, 
is  often  very  dangerous.  If  their  rook¬ 
eries  are  cleared,  they  will  crowd  still 
further  together,  descend  into  the  cel¬ 
lars,  as  in  Berlin,  or,  as  in  parts  of  Paris 
and  Naples,  abandon  the  pretence  of 
housekeeping  altogether,  and  live  ha¬ 
bitually  in  the  open  air. 

What  is  the  cure  for  such  a  class, 
which  makes  all  effort  to  secure  sani¬ 
tary  comfort  futile,  and  constantly  en¬ 
dangers  the  class  just  above,  which, 
again,  both  hates  and  dreads  it  ?  We 
cannot  find  that  those  who  know  them 
best  conceive  of  any.  The  Clergy  say 
they  are  comparatively  few,  and  hope, 
with  Mr.  Glazier,  that  as  civilization  fil¬ 
ters  down  they  may  die  out  ;  but  of  di¬ 
rectly  improving  methods  they  say  little, 
and  they  are,  as  we  gather  from  many 
statements,  secretly  despairing,  rather 
anxious  to  prevent  the  very  poor  from 
becoming  savages,  than  ready  to  repeal 
efforts  which  they  know  by  experience 
to  be  futile.  They  are  tribes  which 
Missionaries  avoid,  as  being  beneath  the 
level  at  which  Christianity  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  there  are  groups  of  fami¬ 
lies  whom  the  sanitary  reformer  prefers 
not  to  see,  satisfied  that  his  energy  will 
be  all  in  vain.  We  suppose  force,  di¬ 
rected  by  enlightenment,  would  cure 
them  ;  but  force  cannot  be  employed, 
and  without  it  the  brain  grows  fatigued 
in  the  effort  to  think  out  any  method 
which,  if  we  had  millions  of  money  and 
unnumbered  agents,  would  be  of  the 
least  use.  A  religion  might  do  it,  as  it 
has  done  in  part  for  the  Hindoos ;  but 
we  cannot  make  a  religion,  and  the  Cler¬ 
gy  already  strain  their  consciences  by 
talking  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  made 
cleanliness,  or  even  the  prevention  of 
epidemics,  part  of  the  Moral  Law.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  that  we  see,  ex¬ 
cept  to  cut  off  recruits  by  educating  all 
above  the  savages,  to  insist  on  supplying 
drainage  and  water  where  we  can,  and 
to  keep  up  an  incessant  worry  on  the 
landlords,  who  occasionally  can  exercise 
some  sort  of  pressure.  And  if  we  are  to 
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do  the  last  effectually,  we  must  let  the 
wretched  landlords  make  profits  ;  and 
if  they  make  profits,  there  are  more 
miserable  families  ready  to  descend  into 
savagedom,  and  so  the  weary  round 
goes  on  endlessly.  Only,  if  we  keep  on, 
we  may  hope  that  the  round  will  become 
a  spiral,  perpetually  growing  smaller. 


until  at  last,  some  fine  day,  when  sav¬ 
agery  is  reduced  to  a  spot,  we  may  treat 
it  as  a  form  of  insanity,  and  so  finally 
stamp  it  forcibly  out.  At  all  events, 
when  we  have  done  all  we  mean  to  do 
for  the  next  ten  Sessions,  we  shall  not 
have  cured  this  master-evil  of  all. —  T/if 
Spectator. 


A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER. 
BY  PROFESSOR  F.  MAX  mUlI.ER. 


The  Indian  newspapers  contain  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Dayan- 
anda  Sarasvati.  Most  English  readers, 
even  some  old  Indians,  will  ask.  Who 
w'as  Dayananda  Sarasvati  ? — a  question 
that  betrays  as  great  a  want  of  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
India  as  if  among  us  any  one  were  to 
ask,  Who  was  Dr.  Pusey  ?*  Da}ananda 
Sarasvati  was  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Arya-SamSj,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  modern  sects  in  Iiulia. 
He  was  a  curious  mixture,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  not  unlike  Dr.  Pusey.  He  was 
a  scholar,  to  begin  with,  deeply  read  in 
the  theological  literature  of  his  country. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  be  was  a  reform¬ 
er,  and  was  in  consequence  exposed 
to  much  obloquy  and  persecution  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hinted 
in  the  papers  that  his  death  was  due  to 
poison  administered  by  his  enemies. 
He  was  opposed  to  many  of  the  abuses 
that  had  crept  in,  as  he  well  knew, 
during  the  later  periods  of  the  religious 
growth  of  India,  and  of  which,  as  is 
known  now,  no  trace  can  be  found  in 
the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  the  Vedas.  He  was  opposed  to 
idol  worship,  he  repudiated  caste,  and 
advocated  female  education  and  widow 
marriage.  In  his  public  disputations 
with  the  most  learned  Pandits  at  Be¬ 
nares  and  elsewhere,  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  victorious,  though 
often  the  aid  of  the  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  protect  him  from  the  blows 
of  his  conquered  foes.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  Vedas.  W'hatever  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  he  de¬ 
clared  to  be  false  or  useless  ;  whatever 
was  found  in  the  Vedas  was  to  him  be- 
jond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Like 


all  the  ancient  theologians  of  India,  he 
looked  upon  the  Vedas  as  divine  rev¬ 
elation.  That  idea  seems  to  have  taken 
such  complete  possession  of  his  mind 
that  no  argument  could  ever  touch  it. 
It  is  here  where  Dayananda  Sarasvati's 
ovement  branched  off  from  that  of 
ammohun  Roy.  Rammohun  Roy  also 
and  his  followers  held  for  a  time  to 
the  revealed  character  of  the  Vedas,  and 
in  all  their  early  controversies  with 
Christian  missionaries  they  maintained 
that  there  was  no  argument  in  favor 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
which  did  not  apply  with  the  same  or 
even  greater  force  to  the  Vedas.  As 
the  Vedas  at  that  time  were  almost  in¬ 
accessible,  it  was  difficult  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  attack  such  a  position.  But 
when  at  a  later  time  it  became  known 
that  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  and  even 
their  ancient  commentaries,  were  being 
studied  in  Europe,  and  were  at  last  act¬ 
ually  printed  in  England,  the  friends 
of  Rammohun  Roy,  honest  and  fearless 
as  they  have  always  proved  themselves 
to  be,  sent  some  young  scholars  to 
Benares  to  study  the  Vedas  and  to  re¬ 
port  on  their  contents.  As  soon  as 
their  report  was  received,  Debendran- 
Mh  Tagore,  the  head  of  the  Brahma- 
Samij,  saw  at  once  that,  venerable  as 
the  Vedas  might  be  as  relics  of  a  former 
age,  they  contained  so  much  that  was 
cliildish,  erroneous,  impossible,  as  to 
make  their  descent  from  a  divine  source 
utterly  untenable.  Even  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  expected  to  perceive  the  real  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Vedas,  and  their  perfectly 
unique  character  in  the  literature  of 
the  world,  as  throwing  light  on  a  period 
in  the  growth  of  religion  of  which  we 
find  DO  traces  anywhere  else.  But 
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Day^nanda,  owing  chiefly  to  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  English,  and,  in  consequence, 
his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  other 
sacred  books,  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  results  obtained  by  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  religions,  saw  no  alterna¬ 
tive  between  either  complete  surrender 
of  all  religion  or  an  unwavering  belief 
in  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Vedas. 
To  those  who  know  the  Vedas  such  a 
position  would  seem  hardly  compatible 
with  honesty  ;  but,  to  judge  from  Day- 
ananda’s  writings,  we  cannot  say  that 
he  was  consciously  dishonest.  The  fun¬ 
damental  idea  of  his  religion  was  revela¬ 
tion.  That  revelation  had  come  to  him 
in  the  Vedas.  If  one  chapter,  one  verse, 
one  word,  of  the  Vedas  had  to  be 
surrendered  as  coming  from  a  human 
source,  the  whole  edifice  of  his  faith 
would  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  He 
knew  the  Vedas  by  heart  ;  his  whole 
mind  was  saturated  with  them.  He 
published  bulky  commentaries  on  two 
of  them,  the  Rig-Veda  and  Yagur-Veda. 
One  might  almost  say  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Vedas.  He  considered 
the  Vedas  not  only  as  divinely  inspired, 
or  rather  expired,  but  as  prehistoric  or 
prehuman.  Indian  casuists  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  Christian  divines  can  be 
satistied  with  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  their  revelation,  because  they 
hold  that,  though  a  revelation  may  be 
divine  in  its  origin,  it  is  liable  to  every 
kind  of  accident  if  the  recipient  is 
merely  human.  To  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  admit  a  number  of  interme¬ 
diate  bcing<^  neither  quite  divine  nor 
quite  human,  through  whom  the  truth, 
as  breathed  forth  from  (lod,  was  safely 
handed  down  to  human  beings.  If 
any  historical  or  geographical  names 
occur  in  the  Vedas,  they  are  all  ex¬ 
plained  away,  because,  if  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  they  would  impart  to  the 
Vedas  an  histoiical  or  temporal  taint. 
In  fact,  the  very  character  which  we 
in  Europe  most  appreciate  in  the  Vedas 
— namely,  the  historical — would  be 
scouted  by  the  orthodox  theologians 
of  India,  most  of  all  by  Dayananda 
Sarasvati.  In  this  commentary  on  the 
Kig-Veda,  written  in  Sanscrit,  he  has 
often  been  very  hard  on  me  and  my 
own  interpretation  of  V’^edic  hymns, 
though  he  had  evidently  formed  his 
opinion  of  my  treatment  of  the  Veda 


from  secondary  sources  only.  He  could 
not  understand  why  I  should  care-  for 
the  Veda  at  Ml,  if  I  did  not  consider  it 
as  divinely  revealed.  While  I  valued 
most  whatever  indicated  human  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  V'edic  hymns,  whatever 
gave  evidence  of  historical  growth,  or 
reflected  geographical  surroundings,  he 
was  bent  on  hearing  in  it  nothing  but 
the  voice  of  Brahma.  T'o  him  not  only 
was  ever)  thing  contained  in  the  Vedas 
perfect  truth,  but  he  went  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  and  by  the  most  incredible  inter¬ 
pretations  succeeded  in  persuading  him¬ 
self  and  others  that  everything  worth 
knowing,  even  the  most  recent  inven¬ 
tions  of  modern  science,  were  alluded  to 
in  the  Vedas.  Steam-engines,  railways, 
and  steamboats,  all  were  shown  to 
have  been  known  to  the  poets  of  the 
Vedas,  for  Veda,  he  argued,  means 
Divine  Knowledge,  and  how  could  any¬ 
thing  have  been  hid  from  that  ?  Such 
views  may  seem  strange  to  us,  though, 
after  all,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
an  historical  and  critical  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  would  have  roused  the 
same  opposition  in  England  as  my  own 
free  and  independent  interpretation  of 
the  Rig-Veda  has  roused  in  the  breast 
of  I)a)ananda  Sarasvati. 

There  is  a  curious  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  was  published 
some  time  ago  in  an  Indian  journal. 
Some  doubts,  however,  have  been 
thrown  on  the  correctness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rendering  of  that  paper,  and  we 
hope  that  l)a)inanda’s  pupil.  Pandit 
Shyamaji  Krishnavarmd,  now  a  B.A. 
of  Balliol  College,  will  soon  give  us  a 
more  perfect  account  of  that  remarkable 
man.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
at  Ajmere,  on  'I'uesday,  the  30th  of 
October  last.  There  was  a  large  funer¬ 
al  procession,  the  followers  of  I)a)an- 
anda  chanting  hymns  from  the  Vedas. 
The  body  was  burned  on  a  large  pile. 
Two  mounds  of  sandal-wood,  eight 
mounds  of  common  fuel,  four  mounds 
of  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  two  and 
a  half  seers  of  camphor  were  used  for 
the  cremation.  Whether  Dayananda’s 
sect  will  last  is  difficult  to  say.  India 
is  in  a  process  of  religious  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  new  cells  are  constantly 
thrown  out,  while  old  ones  burst  and 
disappear.  For  a  time  this  kind  of 
liberal  orthodoxy  started  by  Dayananda 
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may  last ;  but  the  mere  contact  with 
Western  thought,  and  more  particularly 
with  Western  scholarship*  will  event¬ 
ually  extinguish  it.  It  is  different 
with  the  Brahma-Samaj,  under  Deben- 
dranath  Tagore  and  Kcshub  Chunder 
Sen.  They  do  not  fear  the  West ;  on 
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the  contrary,  they  welcome  it;  and 
though  that  movement,  too,  may 
change  its  name  and  character,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  will  in  the 
end  lead  to  a  complete  regeneration 
in  the  religious  life  of  India. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  Concern¬ 
ing  W'iLL  IN  ns  Metaphysical,  Physio- 
icGiCAL,  AND  Pathological  Relations. 
By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D..  author  of  “  Body 
and  Mind,”  “  Physiology  of  the  Mind,”  etc. 
New  York  ;  D.  AppUton  <2r»  Co. 

Dr.  Maudsley’s  new  book  under  the  above- 
named  title  is  largely  drawn  from  his  essays 
and  lectures,  but  these  have  been  recast  and 
expanded  in  a  methodic  form.  Though  he 
professes  to  examine  the  question  from  the 
metaphysical  as  well  as  other  standpoints,  he 
always  discusses  the  former  as  a  student  of 
physical  science,  and  as  one  who  sees  no 
meaning  in  the  technical  terms  of  speculative 
philosophy.  His  aim  is  to  present  his  theme 
in  clear,  direct  and  definite  language,  which 
comes  home  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
reader. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  author  recog¬ 
nizes  no  distinct  science  or  knowledge  as  re¬ 
gards  the  functions  of  mind  and  will  apart 
from  physical  organization.  His  name  is  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  with  scientific  materialism  as 
one  of  its  ablest  exponents.  For  instance,  he 
asserts  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  choice  made  by  a  man  between  two  courses 
of  action,  and  the  choice  made  by  a  piece  of 
iron  in  rushing  to  a  magnet,  except  in  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  factors  entering  into 
a  man’s  choice.  He  contends  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  fancy  the  iron  so  nicely  poised  between 
the  counter  attractions  of  the  earth  and  the 
magnet,  that  it  will  remain  as  much  in  a  state 
of  equipoise  as  was  the  legendary  ass  between 
the  bundles  of  hay.  Let  us  quote  his  words  : 

”  If  it  be  true  when  the  man  decides  that  his 
free  will  has  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty  for  him 
by  giving  the  requisite  preponderance  to  the 
attraction  of  one  of  the  opposing  and  equal 
motives  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  ass  may 
count  on  its  free  will  to  prevent  it  from  stand¬ 
ing  still  until  it  is  starved  to  death,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exact  equipoise  of  motives  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  two  bundles  of  hay  ;  why  is  it  not 
true  also  that  it  is  the  free  will  of  the  piece  of 
iron  that  determines  it  either  to  rush  to  the 
magnet  or  to  drop  to  the  ground,  since  it  is 
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practically  impossible  to  balance  the  counter 
actions  so  nicely  as  to  keep  it  in  suspense  be¬ 
tween  them  ?  And  if  the  least  change,  a  change 
so  trifling  that  we  cannot  even  fix  and  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  was  enough,  in  that  case,  to  give  the 
preponderance  in  one  direction,  and  to  move 
it  from  the  ideal  centre  of  indifference,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  a  far  more  subtle  province 
of  matter  we  cannot  always  apprehend  and 
measure  the  slight  change  that  gives  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  one  or  another  motive  in  the 
complex  workings  of  human  volition  ?’’ 

According  to  this  what  is  known  in  philoso¬ 
phy  as  necessity,  has  as  little  objective  reality 
as  a  smell  or  a  taste  of  anything.  It  is  merely 
a  statement  of  the  inexorable  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  fixed  antecedents  and  fixed  conse(|uent8, 
the  opposite  conception  to  which  is  contingency 
or  chance,  not  freedom.  In  fact  in  this  Dr. 
Maudsley  only  reaffirms  in  other  words  and 
with  considerable  wealth  of  illustration  David 
Hume’s  explanation  of  causation.  General 
laws  are  stated  to  be  not  outward  realities  but 
our  notional  relation  to  outward  realities. 
Change  the  antecedents  of  a  choice  of  will,  as 
one  does  when  he  profits  by  experience,  and 
he  is  impelled  to  follow  those  changed  antece¬ 
dents,  as  the  iron  follows  the  sti’bnger  magnet. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  his  theories  will 
be  found  in  the  section  bearing  on  the  pathol¬ 
ogy  of  the  will,  that  is  on  the  condition  of  the 
moral  sense  in  criminals,  those  customary 
offenders,  who  seem  unable  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  Vo  the  conditions  of  civilized  life.  These 
Dr.  Maudsley  regards  as  congenital  outcasts. 
Made  such  by  the  constitution  of  society  for 
ages  past  they  are  yet  expected  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  society.  Our  author  struggles  in 
vain  with  the  problem  of  the  unavoidable 
necessity  that  after  ctiminals  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily  immured  they  should  be  again  turned 
loose  on  society,  where  they  by  virtue  of  their 
constitutional  conditions,  the  law  of  antece¬ 
dents  and  consequences,  can  make  no  room  for 
themselves  except  by  crime.  Educating  only 
makes  them  more  dangerous.  The  deductions 
from  this  gloomy  philosophy  seem  to  us  some¬ 
thing  dreadful.  Criminals  are  mere  wild 
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beasts.  If  they  have  a  right  to  live,  society 
has  a  still  better  right  to  live,  and  the  only 
way  that  society  can  best  sustain  itself  is  by 
exterminating  the  criminal  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  human  being  in  India  exterminates 
the  Bengal  tiger  or  the  deadly  cobra.  No  bet¬ 
ter  defence  of  lynch  law  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived  tl]an  one  deduced  from  this  logic  ;  no 
better  justification  of  the  laws  of  Draco. 

Dr.  Maudsley  seriously  criticises  the  optimist 
views  of  social  development,  expounded  by 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his  “  D.ita  of  Ethics."  He 
appears  to  believe  that  the  forces  of  degeneracy 
are  on  the  whole  stronger  than  the  forces  of 
improvement.  He  says  that  the  universe 
makes  no  sign  of  feeling  any  obligation  of 
realizing  man's  ideal  ;  that  the  predominance 
of  that  ideal  itself  is  precarious  ;  that  evil  itself 
is  likely  to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio,  if  it 
once  gets  the  upper  hand.  The  author  sums 
up  his  pessimistic  argument  in  the  following 
ominous  language  ; 

“  If  the  force  at  the  back  of  all  growth,  all 
complexity,  and  all  change  on  earth  is  that 
which  the  sun  has  steadily  supplied  to  it  through 
countless  ages,  and  still  supplies,  it  is  plain 
that  when  this  force  fails,  as  fail  it  one  day 
must,  there  will  be  a  steadily  declining  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  rapidly  increasing  degenera¬ 
tion  of  things,  an  undoing  by  regressive  de¬ 
compositions  of  what  has  been  done  by  pro¬ 
gressive  combinations  through  the  succession  of 
the  ages.  The  disintegrating  process  may  be 
expected  to  take  effect  first  upon  the  highest 
products  of  evolution,  and  to  reach  in  deepen¬ 
ing  succession  the  low,  lower,  and  lowest  or* 
ganizations  and  organic  compounds.  The  na¬ 
tions  that  have  risen  high  in  complexity  of  de¬ 
velopment  will  deteriorate  and  be  broken  up, 
to  have  their  places  taken  by  less  complex 
associations  of  inferior  individuals  ;  these  in 
turn  will  yield  place  to  simpler  and  feebler 
unions  of  still  more  degraded  beings  ;  species 
after  species  of  animals  and  plants  will  first 
degenerate  and  then  become  extinct  as  the 
worsening  conditions  of  life  render  it  impiossi- 
ble  for  them  to  continue  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  ;  a  few  scattered  families  of  degraded 
human  beings,  living,  perhaps,  in  snow  huts 
near  the  equator  very  much  as  Esquimaux  live 
now  near  the  pole,  will  represent  the  last  wave 
of  the  receding  tide  of  human  existence  before 
its  final  extinction  ;  until  at  last  a  frozen  earth, 
incapable  of  cultivation,  is  left  without  energy 
to  produce  a  living  particle  of  any  sort  and  so 
death  itself  is  dead.” 

As  Herbert  Spencer  represents  the  optimistic 
side  of  scientific  materialism,  so  Dr.  Maudsley 
expounds  its  pessimistic  side.  It  is  a  gruesome 
philosophy  and  one  which  will  hardly  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  except  with  a  small  group. 
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John  Bull  and  His  Island.  By  Max  O’Rell. 

Translated  from  the  lyench  under  the  Super¬ 
vision  of  the  Author.  New  York :  Charltt 

Scribner  s  Sons. 

There  are  satires  and  satires.  In  some  the 
element  of  caricature  and  exaggeration  is  the 
method  by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  In 
others  emphasis  is  skilfully  laid  on  the  weak  or 
bad  phases  of  character,  and  noble  traits  are 
systematically  understated.  In  another  kind 
of  satire  there  is  a  skilful  perversion  of  facts. 
Neither  of  the  three  characterizes.Max  O’Rell’s 
book.  It  is  true  it  is  full  of  pungent  and  search¬ 
ing  criticism,  and  bristles  with  sparkling  epi¬ 
grams  at  the  expense  of  England  and  English¬ 
men.  Yet  nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  cor¬ 
dial  and  even  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
great  traits  of  England,  which  indeed  extends 
so  far  even  as  to  make  the  author  quote  ap¬ 
provingly  the  remark  of  Voltaire,  that  if  he 
could  have  chosen  his  birthplace,  it  would  have 
been  England.  Probably  any  Frenchman,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  he  might  know  Eng¬ 
land,  would  find  certain  sides  of  English  char¬ 
acter  to  laugh  at.  Max  O’Rell,  who  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  French  professor  of  languages, 
who  had  lived  in  John  Bull's  island  for  many 
years,  does  not  spare  abundance  of  sharp 
laughter  and  witty  gibes  ;  but  his  generous  ap¬ 
preciation  and  clear  insight  into  English  life 
make  a  most  soothing  salve  to  any  wounds,  he 
may  give  John  Bull’s  self-love.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  The  spirit  which  animated  Charles 
Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  America  and  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  nowhere  evident.  It  may  well  be 
that  N^ix  O'Rell  knew  much  more  thoroughly 
the  subject  which  he  was  talking  about,  so  that 
he  is  free  from  the  kind  of  misstatement  which  is 
the  outcome  of  ignorance,  and  which  is  some¬ 
times  more  hurtful  and  misleading  than  the 
perversion  which  comes  of  hate  and  malice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reader  is  struck  by  two 
things  in  Max  O' Kell's  book  even  more  than 
by  its  poignant  wit  and  brilliant  way  of  putting 
things,  namely,  the  author’s  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  John  Bull  and  his  island,  and  his  fixed 
purpose  to  do  full  justice  to  his  noble  traits  as 
well  as  to  his  defects.  Our  author  discusses 
almost  every  salient  phase  of  English  society. 
He  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions  ,  of  the  courts  ;  of  fash- 
ionabte  life  ;  of  the  streets  and  of  the  pauper 
classes  :  of  manufactures  and  of  workingmen  ; 
of  country-house  life  among  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  bourgeois.  Art, 
literature  and  science  pass  before  his  ken  and 
are  judged  with  the  same  mixtuie  of  critical 
humor  and  of  generous  appreciation.  This 
union  of  opposite  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  gives  “John  Bull  and  His  Island”  a 
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unique  zest  which  is  indescribable  and  deli¬ 
cious.  We  cordially  ^commend  the  book  to 
all  our  readers  as  one  which  will  give  them 
both  keen  enjoyment  and  benefit.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  its  sale  has  been  so  great  in  its 
own  language ;  and  certainly  it  merits  an 
equally  large  sale  in  the  English  translation. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Ouida.  By  F.  Sidney 
Morris.  Philadelphia ;  J.  B.  Lippimott  ^ 
Co. 

There  is  no  one  among  English  writers  of 
whom  more  severe  things  have  been  said  than 
of  Ouida,  except  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  but 
for  a  very  different  reason  No  one  ever  ac¬ 
cused  Ouida  of  uttering  dull  and  stupid  plati¬ 
tudes,  and  no  one  ever  insulted  Tupper  with 
the  imputation  of  exaggerated  romanticism 
and  salacious  suggestion.  Ouida  has  always 
been  a  favorite  target  for  the  witty  or  would-be 
moral  reviewer  to  shoot  his  shafts  at,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  frequently  had 
good  reason  for  his  most  severe  attacks.  But 
Ouida,  with  all  her  faults  of  manner  and  mat¬ 
ter,  is  never  dull  ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  find 
on  nearly  every  page  some  rich  plum  worth 
tasting.  The  compiler  of  the  book  under  no¬ 
tice  has  collected  these  with  much  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  prejudiced  critic  of  Ouida’s 
writings  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  that  they 
are  marked  by  a  bright  and  vigorous  mode  of 
presentation,  imaginative  power,  a  wide  if  not 
profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no 
small  share  of  satirical  humor.  Ouida  is  here 
seen  at  her  intellectual  best  and  carefully 
pruned  of  those  elements  which  have  given  so 
much  occasion  to  objection.  Of  course  the 
majority  of  readers,  who  have  learned  toenjoy 
the  high-spiced  fiction  of  this  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  surviving  lights  of  the  English 
romantic  school,  will  not  care  much  for  Ouida 
with  the  distinctive  Ouida-flavor  extracted  and 
served  up  as  a  rechauffi.  But  there  is  again  a 
large  class  who  would  hesitate  to  read  the 
Ouida  novels,  and  who  will  find  something  like 
genuine  intellectual  enjoyment  in  these  ex¬ 
tracts. 

Appletons’  Guide,  to  Mexico.  By  Alfred  R. 
Conklin,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  with  Railroad  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton 
Co. 

Appletons’  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Re¬ 
sorts.  With  Principal  Routes  of  Travel. 
New  York  :  D.  AppUton  Co. 

The  great  importance  which  Mexico  is  now 
assuming  in  relation  to  the  United  States  is 
naturally  attracting  much  attention  to  that 
beautiful  country.  American  capital  is  pour* 
ing  in  there  to  build  railways  and  to  develop 
other  kinds  of  business  ;  and  many  hundreds  of 
tourists  who  never  before  thought  of  Mexico 


as  a  country  specially  worthy  of  visit  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  flock  thither.  Mexico  was  once 
thought  of  as  a  country  of  mongrel  races,  in¬ 
fested  with  bad  government,  bandits,  and  every 
variety  of  insect  and  reptile  pests.  A  better 
knowledge  has  corrected  this  impression,  and 
it  is  recognized  that  Mexico  is  a  country  of 
wonderful  mineral  and  commercial  resources, 
with  no  worse  faults  than  an  unsettled  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  years  and  a  sluggish  population 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  entail  on  her.  Both 
these  drawbacks  are  likely  now  to  disappear. 
The  present  government  is  showing  itself 
strong  and  stable  ;  and  the  Mexicans  under 
American  influence  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
from  their  Rip-Van-Winkle  sleep.  In  view  of 
the  attention  which  Mexico  is  attracting  good 
guide-books  are  pec;pliarly  opportune.  Mr. 
Conklin’s  contribution  to  this  useful  kind  of 
literature  seems  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  A 
vast  amount  of  information  about  Mexico,  her 
government,  history,  mines,  agriculture,  etc., 
is  given  in  compact  form  ;  the  cities  and  towns 
are  succinctly  described,  and  alt  the  points  of 
interest  clearly  pointed  out.  Last  but  not  least 
the  routes  of  travel  are  well  set  forth,  and  the 
intending  tourist  finds  about  everything  which 
he  needs  to  know.  Mr.  Conklin  resided  in 
Mexico  for  many  years,  and  writes  from  full¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  as  well  as  with  an  exact  and 
systematic  way  of  stating  that  knowledge. 

The  "  Appleton  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Re¬ 
sorts”  has  been  revised  for  1883-84,  and  is  an 
excellent  hand-book  for  invalids  and  other 
travellers,  who  are  searching  for  a  warm  win¬ 
ter  climate.  Considerable  matter  has  been 
added  to  the  old  edition,  and  in  its  present 
shape  it  furnishes  a  very  reliable  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  winter  sanitariums  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  West  Indies  and  other  re¬ 
gions  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Brevet 
Major-General  E.  D.  Townsend,  ex-Adju- 
tant-General  of  the  United  Sutes.  New 
York  ;  D.  AppUton  iSr*  Co. 

Probably  no  one  was  mure  conversant  with 
the  interior  history  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  with  all  the  generals 
and  other  principal  officers,  and  with  the  v.v 
rious  collateral  facts  of  interest  than  is  the 
author  of  this  book.  General  Townsend 
has  drawn  freely  yet  with  due  discretion 
on  his  great  store  of  reminiscence  and  anec¬ 
dote.  Probably  what  he  keeps  secret  would  be 
of  much  more  interest,  for  one  can  easily  fancy 
that  he  is  the  custodian  of  a  thousand  facts 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  publish.  Gen¬ 
eral  Townsend  does  not  possess  the  frank  in¬ 
discretion  of  his  late  military  superior.  General 
Sherman,  which  made  the  book  of  the  latter 
such  racy  and  illuminating  reading.  Yet  he 
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reveals  enough  which  we  did  not  know  before 
(mixed  with  some  ancient  history  and  stale 
army  Jie-Miller  anecdotes,  it  is  true)  to  render 
his  book  attractive  and  readable.  .  His  de¬ 
scription  of  ex-Secretary  Stanton  and  of  the 
Stanton-Grani-Thomas-Johnsoii  imbroglio  is 
among  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
book.  While  the  volume  cannot  in  any  way 
be  called  an  important  contribution  to  history, 
it  recalls  a  very  interesting  period  in  a  very 
agreeable  style. 

Dick’s  Gamks  of  Somtairf,  and  Patience 
wirit  Cards.  Containinc.  Twenty-four 
Games.  Illustrated.  By  William  R.  Dick. 
New  York  :  Dick  Fitzgerald. 

Ill  this  little  book  a  description  is  given  of 
all  the  games  at  cards,  which  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  the  amusement  of  the  single  player. 
Whatever  objection  many  find  in  cards  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  habits  of  gambling  and  other  dissipa¬ 
tions.  it  cannot  be  contested  that  they  have 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  social  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  world.  To  games  of  soli¬ 
taire  even  the  most  rigid  enemy  of  games  can 
have  no  objection.  Mr.  Dick  has  compiled  a 
very  complete  and  full  description  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  games,  and  they  will  doubtlessly 
serve  an  interesting  purpose  in  this  line. 

The  Childhood  and  Womanhood  of  Queen 
Victoria.  By  Grace  Greenwood.  New 
York  :  John  A*.  Anderson  iSr*  Henry  Allen. 
This  is  a  compact  and  well-written  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Queen  of  England,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  spite  of  various  petty  faults 
and  eccentricities,  which  have  excited  both 
mirth  and  criticism,  she  has  been  a  model  as 
wife  and  mother  and  a  model  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch.  However  little  Americans 
may  care  about  the  royal  figure-head  of  the 
English  Governrnenj.  all  bend  with  the  deepest 
respect  before  a^royal  record  so  scrupulously 
pure  and  good.  Probably  no  European  ruler 
has  ever  called  forth  sentiments  of  such  uni¬ 
versal  esteem.  The  .American  Saxons  who 
live  on  this  side  of  the  water  feel  almost  as 
much  pride  in  Queen  Victoria  as  do  her  own 
subjects,  and  her  faults  have  been  more  leni¬ 
ently  dealt  with  here  than  among  her  own  sub- 
jects>  A  biography  like  this  h’as  a  fitting  place, 
because  the  very  elaborate  life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  in  three  volumes,  written  by  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin,  which  is  practically  a  very  full 
life,  too,  of  the  queen,  is  so  expensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  means  of  most  people.  Queen 
V’ictoria  inherits  the  longevity  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  George  HI.,  and  she  has  now  at'ained 
an  age  when  her  life  can  be  seen  in  full  per¬ 
spective.  The  author  has  in  the  present  case 
done  her  work  with  good  taste  and  her  delinea¬ 
tion  of  her  royal  “  sitter”  does  not  altogether 


ignore  the  existence  of  some  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  unqueenly  faults.  The  fairness  and 
frankness  of  statement  in  which  the  author  in¬ 
dulges  adds  not  only  to  the  readability  of  the 
book,  but  is  a  guarantee  of  its  general  accu¬ 
racy.  The  first  part  of  this  biography  deals 
with  the  queen's  childhood  and  girlhood  ;  the 
second  section  considers  her  life  as  wife, 
mother  and  sovereign  ;  the  last  portion  of  the 
book  discusses  her  as  widowed  queen.  Be¬ 
sides  various  original  sources  from  which  the 
author  professes  to  have  drawn  her  informa¬ 
tion,  ‘‘  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort”  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  "  Life  of  Queen  V'ictoria” 
have  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work.  There  are  five  illustrations,  and  the 
volume  is  published  as  one  of  ”  The  Exemplary 
Women  Series  ” 
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Matthew  Arnold’s  comparison  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  Marcus  .\urelius,  “  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  moral  teachers  of  the  world,” 
ought.  The  Pall  Mall  thinks,  console  his 

admirers  ”  for  his  literary  inferiority  to  Addi¬ 
son  and  La  Bruyfere.” 

A  COMICAL  poetical  collection  is  about  to  be 
published  in  England  in  monthly  parts.  It 
will  consist  of  the  parodies  of  famous  English 
authors.  Each  part  will  present  the  parodies 
on  a  single  author,  with  bibliographical  notes. 
Tennyson  is  to  lead  the  list.  Mr.  Walter 
Hamilton  is  the  editor. 

Lady  Tennyson  d’Eyncourt,  it  is  said, 
writes  all  her  husband’s  letters,  signing  them 
for  him  in  his  own  name.  This  will  hardly 
be  pleasant  news  for  autograph  hunters. 

An  old  friend  of  Keats  says  that  the  poet  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  while  she  played  the  piano  to  him.  It  was 
to  a  Spanish  air  which  she  used  to  play  that  the 
song  “  Hush,  hush  !  tread  softly,”  was  com¬ 
posed  ;  and  so  sensitive  was  he  to  proper  exe¬ 
cution  that  when  a  wrong  note  has  been  played 
in  a  public  pierformance  he  has  been  known  to 
say  that  he  would  like  to  “  go  down  into  the 
orchestra  and  smash  all  the  fiddles.” 

Mr.  Payne  expects  to  complete  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Arabian  Nights”  within  the  next 
six  months.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
have  lately  appeared.  The  freedom  of  these 
tales,  and  the  literalness  as  well  as  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  now  for  the  first  time 
translated,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  through  a  society — the  “  Villon.” 
The  edition  was  limited  to  500  copies,  and  the 
subscription  was  a  guinea  the  volume.  It  is 
now  found  that  iscxi  copies  would  not  have 
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been  too  many  for  the  demand,  and  subscribers 
are  already  offered  three  times  what  they  paid 
for  their  copies. 

The  late  Professor  Palmer’s  English-Per- 
sian  Dictionary”  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Trtibner.  When  Palmer's  tragic  death 
came,  the  work  was  unfinished,  and  it  has 
been  skilfully  completed  by  a  friend  and  asso¬ 
ciate. 

Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman’s  long-promised 
library  edition  of  Keats’s  works  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner.  It 
is  in  four  handsome  volumes,  and  includes 
poems  and  many  letters  that  have  never  before 
appeared.  The  materials  used  for  the  present 
edition,  besides  what  are  generally  known 
through  published  volumes,  include,  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton  Forman  believes,  all  that  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Letters  from  Keats,  books  once  pos¬ 
sessed  by  him,  letters  from  George  Keats, 
Severn,  and  Brown,  and  a  great  mass  of  re¬ 
lated  documents  have  been'placed  in  his  hands 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  . 

When  Mr.  Tennyson’s  peerage  was  an¬ 
nounced  a  very  general  regret  was  expressed 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  literary 
world.  One  eminent  author  recalled  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  retort  on  the  hustings  when  his  opponent 
was  priding  himself  upon  his  supieriority  to  a 
wretched  scribbler — a  superiority  recognized 
by  his  recent  appointment  as  sheriff  by  his 
Most  gracious  Majesty  the  King.  ”  I  do  not 
deny,”  answered  young  Disraeli,  “that  his 
gracious  Majesty  has  made  my  opponent  a 
sheriff,  but  it  is  only  God  Almighty  who  can 
make  an  author.”  ”  After  all,”  said  another, 
”  what  does  it  matter  ?  A  barony  as  a  social 
distinction  is  only  the  second  power  of  Poet 
Laureate — (Poet  Laureate*)  the  Poet  Laureate 
squartd.  ” 

“  Alfred,”  wrote  Carlyle  to  Emerson,  of  the 
Poet  Laureate,  “  is  one  of  the  few  British  or 
Foreign  Figures  who  are  and  remain,  beautiful 
to  me  —a  true  human  soul,  or  an  approximation 
thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say, 
Brother  !  .  .  .  A  man  solitary  and  sad,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  an  element  of  gloom — carrying  a  bit  of 
Chaos  about  him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manu¬ 
facturing  into  Cosmos.  .  .  lie  lives,  now  here, 
now  there  ;  the  family  always  in  reach  of  Lon¬ 
don,  never  in  it.  .  .  One  of  the  finest  looking 
men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough, 
dusty-dark  hair  ;  bright-laughing  hazel  eyes  ; 
massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most 
delicate  ;  of  shallow-brown  complexion,  aimost 
Indian-looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free- 
and-easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice 
is  musical  metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and 
piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  ; 
speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous ;  I 


do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades,  such  com¬ 
pany  over  a  pipe  !  We  shall  see  what  he  will 
grow  to.  He  is  often  unwell ;  very  chaotic — his 
way  is  through  Chaos  and  the  Bottomless  and 
Pathless ;  not  handy  for  making  out  many 
miles  upon.” 

Robert  Browning,  being  asked  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  formed  to  raise  a  monument  to  Goldoni  in 
Venice,  to  write  a  few  words  for  their  commem¬ 
orative  album,  has  sent  the  following  stanza  : 
Goldoni, — good,  gay,  lunnietl  of  >ouU, — 

Glaksing  half  Venice  in  that  verse  of  thine, — 

What  though  it  just  reflect  the  shade  and  shine 
Of  common  life,  nor  render  as  it  rolls 
Grandeur  and  gloom  ?  Sufficient  for  thy  shoals 
W’as  Carnival  :  Parini's  depths  enshrine 
Secrets  unsuiled  to  that  opaline 
Surface  of  things  which  laughs  along  thy  scrolls. 

There  throng  the  people  :  how  they  come  and  go. 

Lisp  the  soft  language,  flaunt  the  bright  garb, — 
see, — 

On  Piazza,  Calle,  under  Portico 

And  over  P.ridge  t  Dear  king  of  Comedy, 

De  honored  !  Thou  that  dids’t  love  Venice  so, 

Venice,  and  we  who  love  her,  all  love  thee  ! 

PV«;«,  Nov.  17,  iMj. 

Ai'Ropos  of  Mr.  Browning’s  impromptu 
stanza  on  Goldoni,  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  Saturday  last,  a  correspondent  sends 
the  following  translation  from  Horace  by  the 
same  hand,  also  written  impromptu  in  the  al¬ 
bum  of  a  lady  who  is  renowned  fur  her  musical 
soirees.  In  reference,  as  we  may  presume, 
to  the  susceptibilities  and  peculiarities  of  mu¬ 
sical  artists,  somebody  had  written  in  the  al¬ 
bum  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace  ; 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  smicos 
Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

InjuNsi  nunquam  dn.i>tant. 

To  which  the  English  poet,  being  asked  to 
make  the  next  contribution,  promptly  appended 
the  following  free  translation. 

All  singers,  trust  me,  have  this  common  vice. 

To  sing  'mid  friends  you'll  have  to  ask  them  twice. 
If  you  don't  ask  them  'tis  another  thing. 

Until  the  judgment  day  be  sure  they'll  sing. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Sense  of  Smell.— Some  ingenious 
minds  have  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  that  we 
might  teach  the  blind  to  read  by  having  an 
odor  to  represent  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Sydney  Smith  remarked  :  “  We  may  even  live 
to  see  the  day  when  men  may  be  taught  to 
smell  out  their  learning,  and  when  a  fine  scent- 
irig-day  shall  be  considered  as  one  peculiarly 
favorable  to  study.”  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  nose  as  an  appreciator  of  odors  is  too 
delicate  an  organ,  and  too  readily  dulled,  to 
have  so  much  thrown  upon  it.  The  constant 
smelling  of  one  odor,  as  is  well  known,  quickly 
destroys  our  perception  of  that  particular  one. 
Richelieu  used  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  so  per- 
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futne-Iaden  as  positively  to  be  painful  to  his 
visitors,  while  he  himself  was  unconscious  of 
the  suspicion  of  a  smell.  Or  call  on  a  fiiend, 
one  of  whose  unwritten  laws  is  the  avoidance 
of  draughts.  You  are  ushered  into  a  hall  redo¬ 
lent  of  all  the  dinners  and  other  meals  that 
have  been  consumed  during  the  past  week, 
and  you  gladly  and  hopefully  pass  on  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  you  find,  however,  is 
also  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  the  odor  of  which 
is  indefinable,  but  decidedly  not  sweet.  You 
endeavor  to  obtain  your  friend's  i(ieas  on 
smells  and  so  forth  ;  and  gradually  you  dis¬ 
cover.  by  cautious  sounding,  that  he  looks 
upon  his  .abode  as  a  model  of  what  a  well- 
ventilated,  inodorous  residence  should  be. 
You  sigh  to  yourself,  and  enter-your  host  on 
your  mental  tablets  as  another  example  of  one 
who  has  lost  the  power  pf  appreciating  certain 
disagreeable  odors  by  too  constant  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  them.  Those  employed  in  occupa¬ 
tions  such  as  bone-boiling,  chemical-manure 
making,  and  the  like,  are  able  to  exist  amid 
smells  of  the  most  sickening  character,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  same  fact.  From  these  instances, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  derive  some  notion  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  sense  of 
smell. — Chambtrs's  Journal. 

A  Fre.nch  Writer  on  Count  Moltke. — 
The  military  genius  of  this  generation  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  old,  dry,  taciturn,  and  rather 
"  green"  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  and 
devoid  of  any  good  qualities  save  that  of  being 
always  anxious  to  efiace  himself  in  society 
from  sheer  modesty  of  nature.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  will  he  advance  an  opinion  in  public, 
for,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Molike  re¬ 
gards  with  disdain  the  multitude  and  its  judg¬ 
ment.  being  firmly  convinced  that  the. destiny 
of  a  nation  depends  solely  on  those  who  gov¬ 
ern  it ;  all  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruler,  who  should  in  no  wise  share  it  with  sub¬ 
alterns— which  is  quite  a  natural  view  of  things 
for  a  soldier.  He  has  no  ambition,  but  he  is  a 
thorough  mathematician,  whose  very  kindness 
is  mechanical,  who  loves  nobody,  and  regards 
all  feeling  as  weakness.  Facts  only  influence 
him,  and  it  is  only  about  facts  that  he  rejoices, 
particularly  at  such  facts  as  the  timely  deaths 
of  Skobeleff  and  Gambetta,  which  [leased  him 
immensely.  Though  he  has  a  real  dread  of 
war,  he  is  inflexible  when  once  engaged  in  it, 
and  continues  it,  like  the  mechanical  mathema¬ 
tician  that  he  is,  until  his  enemy  is  crushed 
and  every  possible  advantage  gained.  That 
Count  Moltke  is  the  greatest  strategist  of  the 
century.  Count  Vasili  admits,  and  he  indulges 
in  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  Danish  Minister  of  War, 
who,  when  Moltke  left  the  Danish  army,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  King,  "  The  departure  of  Cap¬ 
tain  de  Moltke  will  not  be  a  great  loss  to  the 


Danish  army."  But  while  it  is  undeniable 
that  as  a  strategist  he  excels,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ascribe  to  him  any  influence  whatever  in  poli¬ 
tics.  He  has  never  occupied  himself  with 
political  affairs,  and  nobody  has  ever  consult¬ 
ed  him  about  them.  In  the  war  of  1S70  he 
v/as  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  not,  however,  as  soldier  or  politician 
— nobody  would  accuse  the  Iron  Prince  of  act¬ 
ing  sw  weakly — but  as  a  convenient  lightning 
conductor  to  turn  from  his  own  head  the  storm 
of  maledictions  poured  ujxm  him  by  his  dupes 
and  victims.  After  collecting  all  his  items  of 
information,  M.  le  Comte  de  Vasili  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Count  Moltke  is  “  a  soli¬ 
tary  man,  living  inclosed  in  his  egotism  and 
impatient  at  being  in  any  way  disturbed  in  his 
tranquillity  ;  a  cold,  impassive  nature  ;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  good  to  any  one,  having  never  in 
the  whole  couise  of  his  long  life  either  obliged 
any  one  or  having  been  under  an  obligation  to 
anybody." 

Carlyle  upon  Portraits. — It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  Carlyle  was  indifferent  to  artis¬ 
tic  beauty.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
showing  from  his  works  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  that  he  could  seethe  beau¬ 
ty  of  plastic  art  as  vividly  as  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Where  he  differed  from  most  of 
them  was  in  thinking  it  of  relatively  less  im¬ 
portance  than  they  were  inclined  to  do.  Only 
the  most  complete  ignorance  of  his  woik,  how¬ 
ever,  could  lead  any  one  to  think  that  he  want¬ 
ed  either  taste  or  insight  in  the  matter  of  por¬ 
trait-painting.  On  the  contrary,  he  loved  good 
portraits,  and  sought  for  them  eagerly.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  “  Frederick”  screen  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  wife  so  that  he  might  have  the 
bodily  presentment  of  the  men  about  whom  he 
was  writing  continually  before  his  eyes.  In 
judging  works  of  this  class  he  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  sense  of  the  value  of  technical  skill. 
An  excellent  instance  of  his  sagacity  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  a  portrait  is  to  be  found  in 
what  he  wrote  to  Emerson  about  the  drawing 
which  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  American  edi¬ 
tion.  Thus  does  he  recommend  one  done  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  :  “  It  stands  thus  :  there 
is  no  painter  of  the  numbers  who  have  wasted 
my  time  and  their  own  with  trying  that  has  in¬ 
dicated  any  capability  of  catching  a  true  like¬ 
ness  but  one  Samuel  Lawrence ;  a  young 
painter  of  real  talent,  not  quite  so  young  now, 
but  still  only  struggling  for  complete  master¬ 
ship  in  the  management  of  colors.  He  does 
crayon  sketches  in  a  way  to  please  almost 
himself  ;  but  his  oil  paintings,  at  least  till  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two,  have  indicated  only  a  great 
faculty  still  crude  in  that  particular.  His  oil- 
portrait  of  me,  which  you  speak  of,  is  almost 
terrible  to  behold  !  It  has  the  look  of  a  jbtun. 
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of  a  Scandinavian  demon,  grim,  sad,  as  the 
angei  of  death — and  the  coloring  is  so  hrickisk, 
the  finishing  so  coarse,  it  reminds  you  withal 
of  a  flayed  horse’s  head.  Dtnna  speak  o't." 
Of  a  pirated  copy  of  this  same  picture  he  says 
further  on  that  it  is  a  “  Lais  without  the  beau¬ 
ty”  (as  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say) ;  “  a  flayed 
horse's  head  without  the  spiritualism  good  or 
bad — and  simply  figures  on  my  mind  as  a  de- 
testabiiity  which  I  had  much  rather  never  have 
seen.”  In  the  matter  of  portraits,  therefore, 
as  in  other  things,  Carlyle  loved  truth  and 
hated  iniquity.  Those  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  approval  may  be  accepted  as 
giving  a  more  or  less  accurate  representation 
of  the  original  ;  and  a  study  of  them  will  help 
us  to  estimate  the  man  and  his  work. — Afaga- 
tine  of  Art. 

MARto  THE  Singer. — Mario  it  was  who  was 
once  described  in  one  of  those  instants  of 
luminous  apprehension  which  are  the  fortune 
of  none  but  true  poets  as  “  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  male  sex.”  The  phrase  is  imaginative 
and  daring,  but  it  is  also  appropriate  and  just. 
He  was  the  most  richly  and  completely  en¬ 
dowed  of  lyric  artists.  He  was  eminently 
handsomw.;  his  air,  his  manner,  his  breeding, 
his  appearance  were  perfect  ;  he  had  genius, 
and  he  had — what  is  even  rarer  than  genius — 
the  quality  of  supreme  distinction.  His  voice, 
says  Thfeophile  Gautier,  ‘‘  a  true  tenor,  goes  up 
to  chest  B,  and  even  to  the  ut  de  poitrine”  ; 
”  He  will  live  in  the  world’s  memory,”  says 
Chorley,  ”  as  the  best  opera  Lover  ever  seen.” 
His  charm  was  irresistible  ;  he  had  the  great 
gifts  of  passion  and  a  commanding  amiability, 
so  that  his  audiences  were  not  admirers  only, 
but  near  and  loving  friends  as  well.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  his  power  was  in  a  certain  splendid  and 
gracious  simplicity.  His  character  was  the 
reverse  of  complex  ;  he  was  interesting  by 
sheer  force  of  completeness.  He  attracted, 
not  because  of  his  unlikeness  to  his  fellow- 
men,  but  because  he  was  an  ideal  which  most 
of  his  fellow-men  would  have  been  glad  to  ap¬ 
proach.  He  was  only  peculiar,  in  one  word, 
as  the  type  of  a  certain  order  of  perfection  ;  as 
a  culmination  of  certain  elementary  qualities — 
beauty,  elegance,  sweetness,  the  capacity  of 
love,  the  enchantment  of  heroic  and  romantic 
youth.  That  was  the  effect  he  produced  ;  for 
his  art  was  the  direct  and  unsophisticated  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  personality  which  was  for  so  much 
therein.  In  what  he  did  there  was  little  or 
nothing  of  the  modem  attribute  of  mystery, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  transcendental  and 
remote  ;  there  were  no  infinite  meanings  nor 
suggestions  of  things  unutterable  and  only 
half  perceived  ;  it  was  all  clear  and  lucid  and 
direct,  all  sunny  and  beautiful  and  complete. 


like  Delaunay’s  acting,  like  the  art  of  the 
Greeks.  At  his  lips  the  simpler  and  larger 
passions,  the  great  unities  of  sentiment,  the 
more  natural  and  inevitable  qualities  of  life 
and  tempter,  alone  found  utterance. — Public 
Opinion. 

Coffee  and  Tea. — Perhaps  the  most  brill- 
i.ant  address  which  has  yet  been  delivered  at 
the  Parkes  Museum  since  the  evening  lectures 
have  been  inaugurated  was  that  given  by  Dr. 
G.  V.  Poore  on  December  6th.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the 
audience  were  to  be  seen  Dr.  Russell  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Professor  Cortield, 
and  other  distinguished  medical  men.  The 
subject  chosen  by  the  lecturer  was  “  Coffee 
and  Tea.”  After  slating  his  belief  that  stimu¬ 
lants,  both  alcoholic  and  alkaloidal,  had  their 
uses,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  our 
ground  before  we  attempt  to  override  appetite 
by  dogma — as  the  Mohammedans  had  done — 
Dr.  Poore  proceeded  to  contrast  ”  Coffee  with 
Tea.”  The  cup  of  coffee,  provided  it  were 
genuine,  contained  more  alkaloidal  stimulant 
than  the  cup  of  tea,  and  owing  to  the  absence 
of  tannin  the  action  of  coffee  was  more  rapid 
than  that  of  tea.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  cup 
of  tea  was  about  1003,  that  of  strong  coffee 
1009,  and  of  ca/e-an-lait,  sweetened,  1035. 
Tea  was  more  of  a  pure  beverage  than  coffee, 
and  hence  it  was  possible  to  use  it  as  a  mere 
luxury,  for  it  tequired  scarcely  any  digestive 
effort,  and  did  not  ”  cloy”  the  palate.  The 
danger  of  excessive  tea-drinking  lay  mainly  in 
the  large  amount  of  astringent  matter.  This 
was  a  most  potent  cause  of  dyspepsia  among 
women  of  the  seamstress  class,  who  frequently 
consumed  tea  which  had  been  boiled.  When 
the  system  stood  in  need  of  a  stimulant  there 
was  nothing  equal  to  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  ; 
and  if  it  were  desired  to  wean  the  drunkard 
from  his  spirits  a  real  stimulant  must  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  nut  the  sickly,  bitter,  unwholesome 
stuff  which  was  called  ”  coffee”  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  order  to  make  good  coffee  the  berry 
must  be  fresh  roasted  and  ground.  There  was 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  roasting  coffee,  and 
this  ought  to  be  part  of  the  daily  routine  of 
every  well-regulated  household.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  to  use  enough  coffee  ;  one  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water  made 
a  first-rate  beverage.  Elaborate  coffee  ma¬ 
chines  for  grinding  were  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  coffee  required  for  breakfast  were 
put  into  a  common  earthenware  jug  overnight 
and  cold  water  poured  upon  it,  it  might  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  morning  by 
being  allowed  to  stand  in  a  saucepan  of  water 
over  the  fire.  Violent  ebullition  was  thus 
avoided,  and  the  aroma  was  preserved.  Chic- 
cury  and  other  allied  bodies  are  in  no  way  sub- 
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stitutes  for  coffee,  for  they  possess  no  stimu¬ 
lant  properties.  Out  of  ninety  samples  of 
ground  coffee  purchased  in  London  shops  only 
five  were  found  to  be  genuine. — Lancet. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  Lineage.  —  Mr.  Foster 
lately  published  an  account  of  the  royal  lineage 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  now  the  St.  James's 
Cautte  says  ;  “  That  Mr.  Tennyson  comes  of 
an  ancient  house  is  generally  known  ;  i^t 
every  one  perhaps  is  aware  of  the  number  of 
princes,  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  famous  in 
British  or  European  history,  from  whom  he 
can  claim  descent.  Without  pretending  to 
give  an  exhaustive  list  of  his  royal  and  noble 
ancestors,  it  may  be  interesting  at  the  present 
moment  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  re¬ 
nowned  among  them.  The  Laureate’s  descent 
from  John  Savage,  Earl  Rivers  (from  which 
stock  came  Johnson’s  friend),  implies  descent 
from  the  Lady  Anne,  elder  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  so  from  sixteen  English  kings — 
namely,  the  first  three  Eklwards,  Henry  III., 
John,  the  first  two  Henry’s,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  Edmund  Iro  tside,  Ethelred  the  Un¬ 
ready,  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  Edmund  I.,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder,  Alfred,  Ethelwulf,  and  Egbert. 
But  Edward  III.  was  the  son  of  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France, 
who  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  and  nine  in¬ 
tervening  French  kings,  among  whom  were 
Robert  II.,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  VIII.,  and 
St.  Louis.  The  last  is  not  the  only  saint  who 
figures  in  this  splendid  pedigree.  The  mother 
of  Edward  11.  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  was 
canonized  by  Clement  X.  Again,  through  the 
marriage  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of 
York,  with  Isabel,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
Mr.  Tennyson  descends  from  Sancho  the 
Great  and  Alphonso  the  Wise.  Other  crowned 
ancestors  of  the  poet  are  the  Emperor  Freder¬ 
ick  Barbarossa  and  several  Kings  of  Scotland, 
notably  Malcolm  III.,  and  “  the  gracious  Dun¬ 
can”  his  father.  In  truth,  the  Shakespearian 
gallery  is  crowded  with  ]>ortraits  of  his  pro¬ 
genitors — e.g.,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  John  of  Gaunt,  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl 
of  March,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Richard 
Plantagenet  “  the  Yeoman,”  Edmund  Beau¬ 
fort  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Hastings  (of  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.),  and 
Lord  Stanley.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  only  de¬ 
scended  from  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  and  that 
third  earl  with  whose  death,  according  to  Cam¬ 
den,  ”  the  glory  of  hospitality  seemed  to  fall 
asleep,”  but  from  the  ”  stout  Stanley”  who 
fronted  the  rights  of  the  Scots  at  Fludden,  and 
whose  name  in  Scott’s  poem  was  the  last  on 
the  lips  of  the  dying  Marmion.  ”  Lord  Mar- 
mion,”  says  Scott,  ”  is  entirely  a  fictitious 
personage  but  he  adds  that  the  family  of 


Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontenay  in  Normandy, 
was  highly  distinguished,  Robert  de  Marmion, 
a  follower  of  Duke  William,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamwortb. 
This  Robert’s  descendant,  Avice,  married 
John,  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  one  of  the 
original  Knights  of  the  Garter,  whose  great 
granddaughter  became  (in  1401)  the  wife  of 
John,  Lord  D’Eyncourt,  another  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s,  whose  uncle,  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Charles  Tennyson,  many  years  Liberal 
member  for  Lambeth,  assumed  the  name  of 
D'Eyncourt  by  royal  license. 

The  Gorilla  at  Home. — It  was  said  by  the 
natives  that  the  gorilla  makes  a  sleeping-place 
like  a  hammock,  by  connecting  the  branches  of 
a  sheltered  and  thickly-leaved  part  of  a  tree  by 
means  of  the  long,  tough,  slender  stems  of 
parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it  with  the  dried 
broad  fronds  of  fern,  or  with  long  grass.  This 
hammock-like  abode  may  be  seen  at  different 
heights,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  there  is  never  more  than  one  such  nest  in 
a  tree.  They  avoid  the  abodes  of  man,  but 
are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  monthbof  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  and  November,  after  the 
negroes  have  gathered  in  their  outlying  rice- 
crops,  and  have  returned  from  the  “  bush”  to 
their  valleys.  So  observed,  they  are  described 
to  be  usually  in  pairs,  or  if  more,  the  addition 
consists  of  a  few  young  ones  of  different  ages 
and  apparently  of  one  family.  The  gorilla  is 
not  gregarious.  The  parents  may  be  seen  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  branch  resting  their  backs  against 
the  tree  trunk  munching  fruit,  while  the  young 
gorillas  are  at  play,  leaping  and  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch  with  hoots  or  harsh  cries  of 
boisterous  mirth.  This  rural  felicity,  however, 
has  its  objectionable  sides,  for  occasionally,  if 
not  invariably,  the  old  male,  if  he  be  seen  in 
quest  of  food,  is  usually  armed  with  a  short 
stick,  which  the  negroes  aver  to  be  the  weapon 
with  which  he  attacks  his  chief  enemy  the  ele¬ 
phant.  Not  that  the  elephant  directly  or  in¬ 
tentionally  injures  the  gorilla,  but  deriving  its 
subsistence  from  the  same  source,  the  ape  re¬ 
gards  the  great  proboscidian  as  a  hostile  in¬ 
truder.  When,  therefore,  he  sees  the  elephant 
pulling  down  and  wrenching  off  the  branches 
of  a  favorite  tree,  the  gorilla,  stealing  along 
the  bough,  strikes  the  sensitive  proboscis  of 
the  elephant  with  a  violent  blow  of  his  club, 
and  drives  off  the  startled  giant  trumpeting 
shrilly  with  pain.  In  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another  the  gorilla  is  said  to  walk  semi-erect 
with  the  aid  of  his  club,  but  with  a  waddling 
and  awkward  gait ;  when  without  a  stick,  he 
has  been  seen  to  walk  as  a  man,  with  his  hands 
clasped  across  the  back  of  his  head,  instinc¬ 
tively  balancing  his  forward  position.  If  the 
gorilla  be  surprised  and  approached,  whatever 
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the  ground  may  be  he  betakes  himself  on  all 
fours,  dropping  the  stick,  and  makes  his  way 
very  rapidly,  with  a  kind  of  sidelong  gallop, 
resting  on  the  front  knuckles,  to  the  nearest 
tree.  There  he  meets  his  pursuer,  especially 
if  his  family  is  near  and  requiting  his  defence. 
No  negro  willingly  approaches  the  tree  in 
which  the  male  gorilla  keeps  guard,  even  with 
a  gun.  The  experienced  negro  does  not  make 
the  attack,  but  reserves  his  hre  in  self-defence. 
The  enmity  of  the  gorilla  to  the  whole  negro 
race,  male  and  female,  is  uniformly  attested. 
Thus,  when  young  men  of  the  Gaboon  tribe 
make  excursions  into  the  forest  in  quest  of 
ivory,  the  enemy  they  most  dread  to  meet  is 
the  gorilla.  If  they  have  come  unawares  too 
near  him  with  his  family,  he  does  not,  like  the 
lion,  sulkily  retreat,  but  comes  rapidly  to  the 
attack,  swinging  down  to  the  lower  branches, 
and  clutching  at  the  nearest  foe.  The  hideous 
aspect  of  the  animal,  with  his  green  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  rage,  is  heightened  by  the  skin  over 
the  orbits  and  eyebrows  being  drawn  rapidly 
backward  and  forward,  with  the  hair  erected, 
producitig  a  horrible  and  fiendish  scowl.  If 
fired  at,  and  not  mortally  hit,  the  gorilla  closes 
at  once  upon  his  assailant,  and  inflicts  most 
dangerous  if  not  deadly  wounds,  with  his 
sharp  and  powerful  tusks.  The  commander  of 
a  Bristol  trader  once  saw  a  negro  at  the  Ga¬ 
boon  frightfully  mutilated  from  the  bite  of  a 
gorilla,  from  which  he  had  recovered.  An¬ 
other  negro  exhibited  to  the  same  voyager  a 
gun  barrel,  bent  and  partly  flattened  by  a 
wounded  gorilla  in  its  death  struggle.— Gar- 
stlPs  IllltstraUd  Natural  Ilttiory. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Poetical  Cabman. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  discontented  cabmen  at 
Paris  a  story  was  told  of  an  incident  which 
some  years  ago  happened  to  Victor  Hugo. 
The  poet  was  going  to  the  V'oltaire  celebra¬ 
tion,  but  when  he  reached  his  destination  the 
cabman  who  had  brought  him  there  would  not 
accept  his  fee  ;  but  Hugo  put  a  20-franc  piece 
into  his  hand  and  wt;nt  away.  The  cabman  at 
once  mounted  his  box,  galloped  to  the  office  of 
the  Rappel,  and  subscribed  20  francs  for  politi- 
cal  prisoners,  signing  his  name  as  ‘Chailes 
More,  coachman  ;  price  of  a  drive  paid  by  V'. 
Hugo.”  His  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  was  so 
great  that  for  hours  together  he  would  remain 
near  his  residence  to  be  at  hand  when  the  old 
man  should  want  a  carriage.  He  could  never 
l>e  persuaded  to  accept  a  fee,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
who  wished  to  give  his  admirer  a  pleasure,  in¬ 
vited  him  one  day  to  dinner,  where,  besides  in¬ 
timate  family  friends,  Auguste  Vacquerie,  Paul 
Meurice,  E.  Blum,  and  others  were  present. 
Charles  More  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  after 
dinner  rose  to  make  a  rhymed  speech,  ”  for,” 
he  said  to  the  astonished  assembly,  ”  I  am  a 


poet  like  M.  Hugo,  and  make  poetry  for  my 
own  entertainment.”  It  was  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  that  the  cabman-poet  rode  his  Pegasus, 
which  sometimes  became  rather  unwieldy,  but 
nevertheless  gave  great  satisfaction  to  its  rider. 

Electrical  Fireflies. — “The  endless  di¬ 
versity  of  uses  to  which  electricity  may  be 
put,”  says  a  recent  English  weekly,  ‘  received 
aiftther  illustration  on  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Court  Opera  at  Vienna,  where  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  suspending  tiny  incandescent 
lamps  by  fine  swinging  wires  the  effect  was 
produced  of  swarms  of  fireflies  flitting  about  a 
tropical  forest.  By  switches  the  current  is 
turned  off  and  on  at  the  pleasure  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  and  the  effect,  as  the  artificial  fireflies  flash 
and  dance  in  mid-air,  is  said  to  have  been  elec¬ 
trical  in  other  than  a  literal  sense.” 

Drinking  Among  Women. — According  to 
the  Church  Temperance  Society,  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  women  drink  much  more  than  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  The  evil  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  grocers'  licenses,  which  enable 
people  of  respectable  position  to  get  alcoholic 
liquor  without  the  disgrace  and  unpleasantness 
of  going  into  a  public- house.  The  habit  once 
begun  ill  this  way  is  not  to  be  stopped.  How 
far  the  drunkenness  of  women  is  really  on  the 
increase  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  ;  all  the 
more  so  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  secret  drinking  which  is 
doing  harm.  It  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  had  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  collecting  some  data  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  worth  noticing 
that  this  abuse  of  grenrers'  licenses  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  was  expected  and  predicted 
when  the  system  was  first  introduced  in  i860. 
—  St.  y antes  's  Gatette. 

PiiOTOGLYPTiE. — VVe  published  some  weeks 
ago  a  description  of  the  process  of  typographic 
etching,  as  practised  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Dawson  at  Chiswick.  A  corre.ipond- 
ent  sends  us  the  following  notice  of  a  kindred 
art  for  the  reproduction  of  photographs,  which 
he  has  written  after  a  visit  to  the  atelier  of 
Messrs.  Goupil,  at  the  village  of  Asni^res,  near 
Paris.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  marvellous 
reproduction  of  Courtois's  oil  painting  of  a 
young  lady  with  flowing  hair  and  a  gauze  scarf 
leaning  against  a  Moorish  lattice,  which  is  now 
for  sale  in  Bond  Street,  will  be  interested  to 
learn  how  so  wonderful  a  result  is  produced. 

”  Messrs.  Goupil's  establishment  at  Asni^res 
is  close  to  the  station,  and  consists  of  twu  vil¬ 
las  thrown  together  shut  off  from  the  street  by 
a  high  white  wall  and  with  gardens,  formerly 
no  doubt  <tidy  and  productive,  but  now  given 
over  to  chemistry,  which  intervene  between 
the  houses  and  the  River  Seine.  Many  proc- 
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esses  are  here  carried  on,  some  of  them  in  the 
profoundest  secrecy.  Of  what  I  saw,  as  a  very 
unskilled  observer,  that  which  most  appealed 
to  my  imagination  was  the  process  of  ‘  photo- 
glyptic,’  the  object  of  which  is  to  multiply  pho¬ 
tographs  with  cheapness  and  rapidity,  and  to 
render  the  impressions  not  only  true  and  deli¬ 
cate,  but  also  permanent.  The  subject  that 
was  being  treated  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
one  of  those  substantial  ladies  whose  smiling 
faces  and  dfcollcic  costume  adorn  the  windows 
of  the  Rue  de  Kivoli,  probably  a  singer  or  an 
actress.  Her  portrait,  which  was  of  the  usual 
cabinet  size,  had  been  previously  treated  by 
some  photographic  method,  which  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  thin  ‘  pellicule,’  as  it  is 
technically  called,  of  pure  and  transparent 
gelatine,  not  much  thicker  than  a  piece  of 
note-paper,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original 
photograph.  Figured  upon  this  delicate  trans¬ 
parency  (when  held  to  the  light  it  reminded 
me  of  the  pictures  which  are  sometimes  seen 
in  glass  lamp-shades)  was  the  exact  image  of 
the  original  picture.  This  ‘  pellicule  ’  was  next 
laid  upon  a  slab  of  lead  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press.  When  one  looked  at  the 
leaden  slab  and  considered  the  enormous  pres¬ 
sure,  amounting  to  1000  pounds  on  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  to  which  it  was  subjected,  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  imagined  that  the  frail 
‘  pellicule  ’  of  transparent  gelatine  would  have 
been  crush  d  out  of  existence.  But  no  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lead  which  gives  way,  and 
the  result  is  that  on  the  pressure  being  removed 
it  is  found  that  the  plate  of  lead  has  received 
on  its  compressed  and  hardened  surface  an  im¬ 
age  of  the  ddcollete  lady  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  originally  transferred  from 
the  photograph  to  the  ‘  pellicule.’  The  rest  of 
the  process  is  in  appearance  simple  enough. 
The  leaden  plates  (it  is  possible  to  obtain  sev¬ 
eral  from  one  ‘  pellicule  ’)  are  smeared  with  a 
thick  ink,  and  copies  are  printed  off  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  which  are  subsequently 
mounted,  and  sold  at  prices  far  more  moderate 
than  could  be  allowed  by  any  process  of  ordi¬ 
nary  photography.” — Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

Mr.  Trollope  on  CRiTtcs.~Mi.  Trollope, 
in  this  book  of  his,  utters  some  very  cogent 
truths  concerning  literary  criticism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  honorable  to  him  than  the  view 
he  held  as  to  the  relations  between  author  and 
critic.  What  can  be  mose  degrading  to  the 
author  than  that  begging  and  praying  and 
bribing  and  intriguing  for  favorable  criticisms, 
of  which  he  is  too  often  guilty  ?  Perhaps,  if  he 
knew  how  little  such  puttery  is  worth,  even 
from  the  mere  commercial  point  of  view  he 
would  scarcely  care  to  sell  his  soul  in  this 
fashion  in  order  to  obtain  it.  And  then  how 
• 


often  the  critic  is  some  creature  who  simply 
seeks  to  gratify  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
author,  and  who  in  doing  so  cares  no  more  for 
honesty  than  the  professional  thief  of  the  Seven 
Dials  does.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the 
present  writer  found  himself  face  to  face,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  had 
already  written  several  books,  and  who  has 
since  added  many  to  the  number.  One  was 
young  then,  and  j^rhaps  unprepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  truth  which  was  so  bluntly 

stated  by  X - .  “Criticism,”  said  he  in 

reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  ”  you  don’t  think 
any  man  of  sense  cares  about  that  !  Why,  1 
know  beforehand  what  each  particular  critic 
will  say  of  any  book  of  mine.  Jones  will  damn 
it  because  I  once  quarrelled  with  him  over  a 
card-table  at  my  club,  and  Brown  will  crack  it 
up  to  the  skies  because  he  and  his  wife  always 
dine  with  me  at  Christmas.”  This,  no  doubt, 
was  putting  the  question  in  a  very  extreme 
and  cynical  form.  The  majority  of  the  critics 
are  not  merely  quite  honest,  but  very  kindly 
in  their  feeling  toward  the  authors  with  whom 
they  deal  ;  and  some  of  them — oh,  happy  day 
on  which  an  author  meets  with  such  a  man  ! — 
positively  understand  him.  Nevertheless  it  is 
well  that  Trollope  should  have  sp>oken  out  as 
he  has  done  concerning  that  touting  for  favor¬ 
able  criticism  which  is  one  of  the  worst  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  literary  profession  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  "  If  once,”  he  says.  ”  the  feel¬ 
ing  could  be  produced  that  it  is  disgraceful  for 
an  author  to  ask  for  praise — and  demands  for 
praise  are,  I  think,  disgraceful  in  every  walk 
of  life — the  practice  would  gradually  fail  into 
the  hands  only  of  the  lowest,  and  that  which  is 
done  pnly  by  the  lowest  soon  becomes  despic¬ 
able  even  to  them.”  Let  us  hope  that  Trol¬ 
lope’s  dream  will  eventually  be  realized  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  condition  of  things  which 
he  condemns  so  sternly  must  certainly  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  woes  of  an  author’s  life. — 
Leeds  Mereury. 

CtCERO  IN  THE  COUNTRY.— “A  Roman  of 
even  moderate  wealth— for  Cicero  was  far 
from  being  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  time 
— commonly  (assessed  more  country-houses, 
than  belong  even  to  the  wealthiest  ol  English 
nobles.  One  such  house  at  least  Cicero  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father.  It  was  about  three 
miles  from  Arpinum,  a  little  town  in  that  hill 
country  of  the  Sabines  which  was  the  prover¬ 
bial  seat  of  a  temperate  and  frugal  race,  and 
which  Cicero  describes  in  Homeric  phrase  as 
'  Rough  but  a  kindly  nur««  of  men.’ 

In  his  grandfather’s  time  it  had  been  a  plain 
farm-house,  of  the  kind  that  had  satisfied  the 
simpler  manners  of  former  days— the  days 
when  Consuls  and  Dictators  were  content, 
their  time  of  office  ended,  to  plough  their  own 
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fields  and  reap  their  own  harvests.  Cicero 
was  born  within  its  walls,  for  the  primitive 
fashion  of  family  life  still  prevailed,  and  the 
married  son  continued  to  live  in  his  father's 
house.  After  the  old  man's  death,  when  the 
old'fashioned  frugality  gave  way  to  a  more 
sumptuous  manner  of  life,  the  house  was 
greatly  enlarged,  one  of  the  additions  being  a 
library,  a  room  of  which  the  grandfather,  who 
thought  that  his  contemporaries  were  like 
Syrian  slaves,  *  the  more  Greek  they  knew,  the 
greater  knaves  ther  were,’  had  never  felt  the 
want ;  but  in  which  his  son,  especially  in  his 
later  days,  spent  most  of  his  time.  The  gar¬ 
den  and  grounds  were  especially  delightful,  the 
most  chaiming  spot  of  all  being  an  island 
formed  by  the  little  stream  Fibrenus,  A  de¬ 
scription  put  into  the  mouth  of  Quintus,  the 
younger  son  of  the  house,  thus  depicts  it :  ‘  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  pleasant  spot.  Fibrenus 
here  divides  his  stream  into  two  of  equal  size, 
and  so  washes  either  side.  Flowing  rapidly 
by  he  joins  his  waters  again,  having  compassed 
just  as  much  ground  as  makes  a  convenient 
place  for  our  literary  discussions.  This  done 
he  hurries  on,  just  as  if  the  providing  of  such 
a  spot  had  been  his  only  office  and  function,  to 
fall  into  the  Liris.  Thep,  like  one  adopted 
into  a  noble  family,  he  loses  his  own  obscurer 
name.  The  Liris,  indeed,  he  makes  much 
colder.  A  colder  stream  than  this  indeed  I 
never  touched,  though  1  have  seen  many.  I 
can  scarce  bear  to  dip  my  foot  in  it.  You  re¬ 
member  how  Plato  makes  Socrates  dip  his  foot 
in  Ilissus.’  Atticus,  too,  is  loud  in  his  praises. 

'  This,  you  knot^  is  my  first  time  of  coming 
here,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  admire  it  enough. 
As  to  the  splendid  villas  which  one  often  sees, 
with  their  marble  pavements  and  gilded  ceil¬ 
ings,  1  despise  them.  •  And  their  water-courses, 
to  which  they  give  the  fine  names  of  Nile  or 
Euripus,  who  would  not  laugh  at  them  when 
he  sees  your  streams  ?  When  we  want  rest 
and  delight  for  the  mind  it  is  to  nature  that  we 
must  come.  Once  I  used  to  wonder — for  I 
never  thought  that  there  was  anything  but 
rocks  and  hills  in  the  place — that  you  took 
such  pleasure  in  the  spot  But  now  I  marvel 
that  when  you  are  away  from  Rome  you  care 
to  be  anywhere  but  here.'  ‘  Well,'  replied 
Cicero,  ‘  when  I  get  away  from  town  for  sev- 
•  eral  days  at  a  time,  1  do  prefer  this  place  ;  but 
this  I  can  seldom  do.  And  indeed  1  love  it, 
not  only  because  it  is  so  pleasant,  so  healthy  a 
resort,  but  also  because  it  is  my  native  land, 
mine  and  my  father’s  too,  and  because  I  live 
here  among  the  associations  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  me.’  ” — Roman  Life  in  the  Time 
of  Cicero. 

Arminius  VAMBfeuY.— At  fourteen,  with  the 
love  of  wandering  already  strong  upon  him,  he 


moved  to  Pressburg  itself,  where  he  took  a 
servant’s  place,  and  at  the  same  time  contin¬ 
ued  his  studies  at  the  schools,  living  only  upon 
bread  and  water.  During  the  vacations  he 
limped  about  to  Vienna,  Prague,  and  other 
Austrian  cities,  always  on  foot  and  without  a 
kreuuer  in  his  pocket.  At  night  his  Latin 
conversation  generally  secured  him  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  houses  of  the  priests.  Meanwhile, 
his  linguistic  range  was  rapidly  widening. 
Hungarian  and  German  he  spoke  “  by  nature,” 
and  to  these  he  had  added  Latin,  Greek,  Sla¬ 
vonian,  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  several 
other  European  tongues.  Asia,  however, 
already  attracted  his  boyish  fancy  with  the 
ancestral  spell  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  by 
way  of  beginning  he  taught  himself  Turkish, 
without  a  master,  or  even  a  dictionary.  At 
twenty-two  he  determined  to  start  for  the  un¬ 
known  East  ;  and  though  he  had  nothing  to 
live  upon,  far  less  to  provide  for  a  long  expe¬ 
dition  with,  he  managed  to  get  a  free  passage 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  with  a  knapsack  full  of 
books  and  old  clothes  on  his  back,  supple¬ 
mented  by  fifteen  florins  in  his  pocket,  he 
started  gayly  to  explore  undiscovered  Asia. 
We  have  given  these  opening  scenes  of  his  life 
at  some  length,  because  they  really  form  the 
key  to  a  very  remarkable  and  romantic  career. 
Landing  penniless  in  Pera,  the  undaunted 
young  studcnt-iramp  with  his  accustomed  ver¬ 
satility  managed  to  pick  up  free  quarters  at  the 
Hungarian  club,  and  started  afresh  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  his  first  engagement  be¬ 
ing  oddly  enough  to  give  lessons  in  ^Danish. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  invited  by  Hussein  Daim 
Pasha  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son, 
Hassan  Bey.  Thus  domiciled  among  the 
Turks,  he  rapidly  picked  up  that  knowledge  of 
Mohammedan  manners  which  afterward  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  his  journeys  as  a 
pretended  dervish.  Ahmed  Eflfendi,  a  Bagdad 
mollah  intimate  with  his  protector,  almost 
transformed  him  into  a  good  Mussulman,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least ;  and  some  thirteen  years 
passed  in  Stamboul  made  M.  Vamb^ry  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Oriental 
scholars  in  all  Europe.  The  remainder  of  his 
Btoiy  is  already  more  familiar.  In  1861  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Hungary  to  deliver  an  address  upon 
his  nomination  as  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy,  in  recognition  of  his  linguistic 
attainments.  Here  he  obtained  a  considerable 
grant  toward  the  expenses  of  his  long-project¬ 
ed  Asiatic  trip,  together  with  a  Latin  letter  of 
introduction  addressed  to  all  the  sultans, 
khans,  and  begs  of  Tartary.  Armed  with  this 
valuable  missive,  and  still  more  with  a  good 
colloquial  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Oxus,  the  traveller  Reshid  Effendi — that  was 
his  Moslem  alias— started  for  his  long  journey 
to  Samarcand. — Pall  Mall  Gatette.  0 
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GRAY’S  ELEGY  (Aetists’  Edition). 

The  London  ChristUmUnion  says  of  “Gray’s 
Elegy,”  issued  last  Christmas  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. :  “  It  is  not  often  that  so  much  art 
is  bestowed  upon  one  poem,  be  it  ever  so 
popular,  as  the  publishers  have  lavished  upon 
the  edition  before  us.  Not  but  that  it  is 
worthy  of  it.  The  volume  is  well  named  the 
Artists'  Edition,  for  the  illustrations  are  not 
only  very  numerous,  but  they  are  of  the  most 
artistic  character,  having  been  drawn  by  the 
most  eminent  artists,  and  engraved  by  men 
equally  distinguished  in  the  world  of  art.  In* 
deed,  there  is  something  exceedingly  ex¬ 
quisite  and  beautiful  in  most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  add  greatly  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  meaning  of  this  immortal  poem. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  production  of  so  superb  a  work 
— the  most  profuse  and  elegant  as  a  work  of 
art,  we  suppose,  that  has  ever  been  published 
of  '  Gray’s  Elegy.’  ” 


Age  of  Cyprus  Statuary.— A  recent  lect¬ 
urer  says  :  *  ‘  The  question  as  to  the  age  of 
Cypriote  statues  is  open  to  much  discussion. 
Those  having  Egyptian  garments  have  been 
conjecturally  placed  as  far  back  as  between 
1600  and  1000  B.C.,  when  Egypt  controlled  the 
East.  Those  supposed  to  be  clothed  'in  Assy¬ 
rian  style  are  assigned  to  some  period  between 
1000  and  500  B.C.,  when  Assyria  and  Babylon 
held  sway.  The  remainder  fall  into  the  period 
extending  from  500  B.c.,  when  Greek  customs 
came  to  prevail,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  A  comparison  of  the  more  primitive 
statues  with  one  another  and’ with  Egyptian 
monumenu  does  not,  however,  confirm  this 
broad  chronology,  and  it  seems  far  more  prob¬ 
able  that  even  what  has  an  Egyptian  tinge  be¬ 
longs  to  a  late  date,  the  style  of  the  head-dress 
being  like  that  worn  by  Egyptians  in  Psam- 
metichos’s  time,  and  not  earlier.  .  .  .  The 
discovery  at  Salamis,  by  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
of  objects,  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  in 
juxtaposition  with  coins  of  the  Roman  age, 
shows  clearly  that  the  reproduction  uf  ancient 
forms  was  there  kept  up  to  latest  time.” 

Pianos  for  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada.— We  see  by  the  Ottawa  CUintH  that 


two  pianos,  of  the  celebrated  factory  of  William 
Knabe  &  Co.,  have  just  been  selected  for  his 
Excellency,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  One 
was  a  magnificent  Grand  ”  Knabe,”  in  elegant 
rosewood  case,  and  the  other  one  of  their  Up¬ 
right  Cabinet  Grands.  The  tone,  touch,  and 
workmanship  of  these  instruments  are  described 
as  being  perfect.  The  most  thorough  judges 
were  employed  to  make  the  selection,  one  of 
them  being  Mr.  E.  Harriss,  who  previous  to 
leaving  England  held  the  high  appointment  of 
Local  Examiner  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London. 

Education  in  Germany.— Sutistics  of  illiter¬ 
acy  in  the  German  Army  show  a  steady  falling 
off  uf  illiteracy  among  recruits  since  the  year 
1876,  when  the  percentage  was  2.37.  In  1877 
it  was  2.12  ;  in  1878,  t.73  ;  in  1879,  1.80;  in 
1880,  1.57  ;  in  1881.  1.59  ;  in  1882,  1.54,  and  in 
1883,  1.32.  The  following  districts  supplied 
the  heaviest  percentages  :  Posen,  11.81  of  all 
the  illiterate  recruits ;  Marienwerder,  10. 10 
per  cent ;  Bromberg,  6.76  ;  Konigsberg  4.87, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  1.29.  Seven  years  ago 
the  proportion  in  Bromberg  was  two  thirds 
greater  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
Since  our  announcement  in  December  Eclectic 
we  have  disposed  of  most  of  our  surplus  stock 
of  old  volumes,  but  we  still  have  on  hand  a  few 
of  the  years  1849,  ’51  to  ’52,  which  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  until  they  are  exhausted  at 
prices  given  before.  These  volumes  contain 
much  valuable  reading  matter  and  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  some  of  our  finest  engravings. 
They  are  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and 
only  a  little  worn  by  age.  We  will  furnish 
them  by  mail,  or  express  paid,  three  volumes 
each  year,  on  receipt  of  $2  per  year. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.— The  house  No.  14 
Portsmouth  Street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  ”  Old  Curiosity  Shop”  of  Dickens,  is 
about  to  be  demolished  in  consequence  of  its 
dangerous  condition.  Since  its  impending  col¬ 
lapse  was  reported'  to  the  Board  of  Works  it 
has  been  inspected  by  hundreds  of  visitors,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  Americans.  The  premises 
have  lately  been  used  for  the  storage  of  waste 
paper. 
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IN  A  LONG  ISLAND  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Umto  the  ticket-eeller't  place 
A  stranger  man  did  go. 

And  said,  while  mopping  off  his  face, 

“  A  ticket  to  Haughpaugh.’’ 

Behind  him  stood  a  cockney  vain. 

Who  queried,  “  Could  you — aw — 

Inform  a  fellah  if  this  train 
Is  going  to  ’Aughpaugh?" 

Impatient  at  his  elbow  scowled 
A  man  of  manner  rongh, 

Mfho  passed  hit  money  up  and  growled, 

**  One  ticket  to  Haughpaugh  f" 

"  It  is,”  a  bilious  man  doth  whine, 

**  A  swindle  and  a  gouge 
To  charge  a  mao  $1.09 
For  riding  to  Haughpaugh." 

”  Thank  Heaven,'*  cried  a  man,  **  l*ve  «o» 

My  wife  and  children  off 
To  spend  the  summer  in  a  spot 
Tea  miles  beyond  Haughpaugh. 

The  travelling  fool,  oft  snubbed  in  vain. 

Putt  in  his  question  now : 

**  Please  tell  me  when  the  10.10  train 
It  going  to  Haughpaugh  }" 

Last  came  tardy  man  in  view. 

And  through  the  crowd  did  dodge. 

Loud  yelling,  as  the  whittle  blew, 

'*  A  ticket  to  Haughpaugh  !” 


Numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Wanted.— We 
are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  :  February  and  March,  1844 ;  January 
and  December,  1845  i  February,  March.  April, 
June,  July,  and  November,  1846  ;  December, 
1847.  and  May,  1848  ;  November,  1854  ;  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1855  ;  May,  1856  ;  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1869. 

Parties  having  these  numbers  and  wishing  to 
sell  them  can  dispose  of  them  al  a  fair  price  by 
addressing  this  oflke. 

Discovery  of  a  Mosaic. — A  remarkable 
mosaic  has  just  been  discovered  at  Nunes. 
It  contains  more  than  150  square  feet,  and 
represents  a  Roman  emperor  seated  on  a 
throne  beside  which  stands  a  female  figure. 
There  are  also  two  figures  of  men,  one  of  them 
leading  a  lion  and  the  other  a  wild  boar.  A 
warrior  with  a  Roman  helmet  completes  the 
group.  The  work  has  escaped  injury,  and 
the  lines  and  colors  are  said  to  be  as  fresh  as 
though  they  dated  from  yesterday.  **  It  is 
declared  by  competent  judges,”  says  the  St. 
Jamet't  GautU,  “  to  be  the  richest  mosaic  yet 
discovered,  no  museum  in  Europe  possessing 
one  to  match  it.  As  for  its  value,  they  decline 
to  name  a  definite  sum,  though  they  express 
the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  worth  less  than 
a  million  of  francs  at  the  lowest  The  unfor* 
tunate  owner  of  the  house  in  which  this  treas¬ 
ure  has  been  discovered  bad  just  sold  the 


property  to  the  municipality  for  less  than 
;^3000.  This  body  will  frame  the  mosaic,  and 
place  it  in  the  museum  of  the  town,  already 
so  rich  in  local  relics  of  the  Roman  period.” 

Rock  Salt. — A  side-track  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  ballasted  for  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  feet  with  shining  blocks  of  rock  salt  from 
the  vast  beds  to  which  it  runs. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Dream  Ufe.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
lamo, cloth,  38a  pp.  New  York:  Cka$.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.25.  New  Edition,  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

Calumet  of  Coteau.  By  NoRRIS.  I3mo, 
cloth,  27s  pp.  Philadelphia  :  f.  B.  Lippin- 
coU  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Rosekurst.  By  Annie  Somers  Gilchrist. 
lamo,  cloth,  202  pp.  Philadelphia :  \y.  B. 
Lippimott  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Marah.  By  Rosa  Vertner  Jeffrey. 

*  lamo,  cloth,  341  pp.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Kadesk-Bamea.  By  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D, 
8vo,  cloth,  478  pp.  New  York:  Chess.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price,  $5. 

Henry  Irving  :  A  Short  Account  of  his  Publi. 
Ufe.  313  pp.  New  York  :  Wm.  S.  Gotts- 
berger.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Cumulative  Method  in  German.  By  A. 
Dreyspring.  8vo,  cloth,  353  pp.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  Co. 

Davies'  Surveying  and  Levelling.  By  Chas. 
Davies,  LL.D.  8vo,  sheep,  374  and  161  pp. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barsus  Is"  Co. 

History  of  Anaent  Medietval  and  Modem 
People.  By  Barnes.  lamo,  600  pp.  New 
York  i  A.  S.  Barsus  dr*  Co.  Price,  $2. 

An  Epitome  of  English  History,  with  Qtus, 
tions.  By  A.  M.  Chandler.  149  pp.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  Sa‘  Co. 

Popular  A stremomy.  By  William  G.  Peck, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  i3mo,  330  pp.  New  York  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  6*  Cir. 

City  of  Success.  By  Henry  Abbey.  i3mo, 
cloth,  142  pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr* 
Co.  Price,  |i. 

Second  French  Booh.  By  J.  H.  WoRMAN. 
96  pp.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  dr*  Co. 

Lyrics  and  Sestires.  By  Richard  E.  Day. 
64  pp.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  John  T.  Roberts. 
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BRAIig  AND  NERVX:  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  rastore.  the  energy  loet  bj  NervoasneM  or  Indigeetion ;  relieve,  laentude  and  Neundgi.  ; 
refreebee  the  Nerve.,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  exceuive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail, 
ing  memory  ;  and  a^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diMaMS  of  Nervous  Ex^ostion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gttiM  vitality  to  (As  iruuffle^t  bodily  or  mental  grottth  of  children,  prevents  fretfykuts,  and 
gives  aviet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  it^ants  and  children,  cu  it  promotes 
good  keaUh  to  brain  and  body.  * 

Compoi^  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qerm.  Physician, 
have  prewribed  600,000  packages.  Wr  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBl'  CO.,  664  &  666  Sixth  Avenae,  New  York. 


PRIZE  OFFERS 


Youth’s  Companion 


SHORT  STORIES. 


The  Publishers  of  the  Companion  desiring  to 
secure  the  greatest  variety  possible  of  short  origi¬ 
nal  stories  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  their  readers,  olfer  $3,000  for  the  best  short 
stories  sent  them  by  May  20tb,  1884. 

STORIES  FOR  BOYS 
$B00  for  the  beat  abort  story  for  boys. 
S2BO  for  the  second  story  in  merit  for  boy» 

STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 
$BOO  for  the  beat  short  story  for  girls. 
S2BO  for  the  second  story  in  merit  for  girls. 

HUMOROUS  STORIES 
SBOO  for  the  best  short  humorous  story. 
S2BO  for  the  second  humorous  story  in 
merit. 

STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE 
9BOO  for  the  best  short  story  of  adventure. 
S280  for  the  second  story  in  merit  of  ad¬ 
venture. 

That  the  conditions  may  be  understood  under 
which  these  oflbrs  are  made,  each  competitor  is 
invited  to  send  for  full  particulars  and  sample 
copies  of  the  paper  to 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS, 

Youth’.  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  MQI  CC  <*f  Imitation  Ntained  Olass,  10c.  Easily 
Omnl  LlO  applied  to  glass  alrtady  in  chnrches, 
houses,  stores,  etc.  Clre%Uart  fru. 

AesNTs'  HsaALP,  Ptiiladelpkia,  Fa. 


Ladies’  MT  Fancy  Work. 

A  saw  Boea,  Stvint  |>lsiB  diradiun. 
for  srtune  SMratScr,,  Lmct  Work.  Knit- 
Ml#,  TmUmg.  Crotkot,  Ad  sad  ail  f 
kind*  of  Ifcory  .VwrfI*  work.  BmaUfoUy 
prioUd  on  fliw  linird  paper,  and  contain*  f 

Over  400  Illustrations,  r2/s.  W 
Oompririns  dedsn*  for  Monocram*.  Ist-  kWk  ml 
tial*,  £dain(i.  Croa*  Stitch,  Point  Rn*i«, 

HrrUs  mm  Shetland  Wool,  AjppllniiS, 

Kal*  OistnawBT  dc*ign*  for  Doylrya,  •  vlF  A 
•te.  Baodkrrcnief  border*,  Macramt,  tEboCfftlfk'  1 
Hoibsia  Work,  Jara  Canra*.  Fiinfea,  I  *  f 

Tarkilh  Bsc*.  Toilst  Cuihion*,  Toai  I .  ISSUOM  1 
Stool*.  Work  Ba*kct*,  Innibr^uln*, '  '-TsnPrr'i'  1 
Work  Ban.  8cru  Ba*k*l*,  T*bletop  pat-\  '-l|  I  If  A 
tern*.  Foldlnf  imono,  Sofo  Cnaniooa,  V2l’ 

Sllppsr  FaUarat,  Wall  Pocket*.  Towel  Wh  ,|S 
Rack*.  Tidiea.  Work  BagM  Catek-alla, 

Chair  BoletcfS,  School  Baa*.  Patch  Work,  fl^M 
Tricot  and  Burlap*,  Wood  Ba*ket*,  Bib*,  If  i  ]■ 

Shoe  Ban,  Jewel  Boi**,  Knitted  Jacket*,  ff  I  I 
Pillow  8n*m*,  and  hunaiedt  of  other  de-  1 1  I  ' 
figne  In  lancjr  work.  If  '  > 

Plain  Oirsetiens  with  ssch  dstiga.  f  I  ; .  '  ' 

Jeaale  Jsse  Is  fcer  pr*lk*«  to  thleksek,  U  '  ' 

Bsfe  I  “  The  prceent  volunM  doee  not  pro-  1 

tend  to  Ibmieh  the  theory  or  practice  of  *  Jin”  •- 

the  highert  Needle  work  art,  but  It  doee  mef  K-s  F 

ahn  to  nmly  within  iia  rompaai  a  greater  M  ,t 

rarieto  of  excellent  detigne  —  every  one  njr 

of  whleh  le  uaefiil,  for  dreee  or  howeehold  deeorstioB  — ttaa 

haw^^^sw  before  been  gathered  withiii  the  leave*  of  on* 

Cewpastos  and  to- 

valBahia  to  all  wha  lev*  lha*y  work. 

rrim,  pyt-paH,  asly  SS  Casta  |  Phre  Bssk*  for  gf.SS.  Set 
^  •!"*  JSS.  ssd  tha.  get  ywir  kaek  (Tea. 

F.  TRIFET,  IP  Franklin  St.,  Bouton,  Mara. 

J  N  V  is  S  T  ol^  ^ 

SHOULD  CONPUB  WITH  TBB 

WE8TSB.V  FABH  HOBTfiAeS  CO., 

UAWBUNCB,  BANtAB. 

First  Horturas  Bsal  Estats  Lssasnsld  la  Few  York. 
AbssiBts  Sstlafbctiss  ei'AKAIITFED.  For  relisbiaty 
consult  Third  Nat.  Bank,  New  York  City,  or  Nat.  Bank, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Sveuritff  lurgs.  Interest  promptly  paid. 

SmU  Ibt  irltk  Testimoalals,  tsmpU  forms,  ste. 

F.  M*  PBmKiNB,  PrssMsDi.  I  N.  F,  Hamt,  )  L.  H.  Pbmkinb,  SeerBUrr. 
K.  T.  Wamb.  VkB>PrM.  y  Antfitor.  )  C.  W.  Oillbit,  TrBMUwV. 

jfo  A  m  aam  m*  Send  $1,  |a,|3,or 

■  ■  $6  for  a  retail. box, 

■  by  express,  of  the 

■  ■  BBM-f  CANDIKS 

m  in  the  world,  pat  up 
m  m  ■  ra  m  handsome  Itoxes. 

All  strictly  Pure 
BVlTABIvB  FOR  FRBSKNT8.  Try  It 
umeu.  Address  C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

78  Madison  Street  Chicago. 

Ill  AD  I#  hT  HOME.  Men,  Women,  Boys,  and 
■NlJnll  make  10c.  to  an  hour.  New 

■• '^****  bnslness;  never  advertised;  no  ped- 
,  dling;  no  hnmbag.  The  Secret  revealed,  and  13 
aatmples,  worth  $5,  to  commence  work  on,  free. 
^  Address,  U.  G.  Fat,  RntUnd,  Vermont. 
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money,  tlmeftnd  dlmppolntineDtby  ^eatiof 

DREER’S  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

al  war*  rreahud  reliable.  l>ree«*a  Oarfcw 
Caleadar  ftor  18M«  mailed  free,  g^lng  deeerlptlT* 
ami  price  lieu  of  TeaateMe  aa«l  Flwwer  Mae  da, 
PlaaUa  aa4  eventUaB  fbr  the  Oardea. 

HENRY  A.  DREBk,  Philadelphia. 


For  ltl4  U  an  Elegant  Book  of  ISO  Fagt*. 
3  Colored  Flat**  of  FLOWKKS  and 
)  Tegotablaa,  aad  mor*  thaa  IdM  lUastra* 

tlona  of  the  clioirest  Klowen,  Planu  and 
vegetables  and  Direction!  for 
Growing.  It  Is  handaome  enouih  for  th] 
Outer  Table  nr  a  Hatldar  Preaenf. 
Send  on  your  name  and  I*D*tuffice  address 
with  10  renta  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy, 
poet-paid.  Thi*  is  not  a  quarter  of  tU  00^ 

I  It  it  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  th  \ 
lOceilW.  TICK'B  SEEDS  AXE  THE  BESI 
ni  THE  WORLD.  The  Flobal  Gcide  WU| 
tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  lUaatrated  Monthly  Mairasine, 
32  Pages,  a  Colored  Piste  In  every  numbei 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  dl.35  g 
year ;  Five  Copigt  for  Specimen  num. 
ban  sent  lor  10  cents;  3  trial  copies  Sets. 
^  Address. 


A  PACK.40B  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds),  and 
sample  Pam's  Flobal  Maoaziiir,  all  for  E  starapa. 
Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W.  Pam,  FanetUbarg,  Pa. 


Ul  CURINO 


■EVER  FMLr 


JAMES  VICK, 

Roebeater,  If.  Y. 


In  Sheep.  RussiAsnd  Turkey  Bindings. 


U'XdX  3000  EawrstrlnM  and  a  Mew 

_  Biog^ntpnloal  DlcUonnrjr. 

FMI  Standard  in  Gov’t  PrinUng  OfBce. 

3S,000  oopiea  in  Public  Bchoola. 

_ _ Sale  *0  to  1  of  any  other  seriea. 

aid  to  make  a  Family  intelligent 
JSJtllSX  Beat  help  for  SGHOLABS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webetor  ii  Standard  Anthority  with  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court.  Recommended  by  the  State 
Sop’taofSebools  of  36  States.  i 

**  A  LIBRART  Ilf  ITSIXF.** 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  H 
contains,  ia  believed  to  be  the  laiweat  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict’y, 
and  nearly  3  timea  the  numbar  of  Engravinca. 
The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  coat,  with  PEMISOM’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

**  The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  ia  a  hundred  yeara.” 

G.  A  C.  MERRIAH  A  CO.,  Pnb'rs,  Springfield,  Maaa. 


When  1  MT  cure  i  do  bo(  mMii  merely  to  stop  them  iot 
ft  time  ftnd  inen  hftve  them  retom  ftn^n,  I  meen  ft  radi¬ 
cal  core.  I  hftve  niftde  the  dlteftae  of  FITS,  IMLKP8Y 
or  PALLlNOMlCKNISSft  Ule  loof  itodj.  Iwarrftntmy 
remedy  to  core  the  worst  cfteee.  Beceoee  others  have 
telled  U  DO  reaeon  for  not  ROW  reeeWlftf  ft  cere.  Bend  at 
onee  Ihr  •  treatlee  and  a  Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible 
remedy  Olre  Bxprees  and  Foot  Offloe.  It  eoeu  yo« 
■etblnic  for  a  trial,  end  I  win  eore  fxm. 

Addreee  Dr.  U.  O.  BOOT,  Its  Pearl  Bt..  Kew  York. 


GOI^ 

pent 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASKS,  KTC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC^PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  conUln- 
ing  Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  pocket  Always  ready  for  ate.  A  luxury  to  persons 
who  cars  to  preserve  their  tndtvldaality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  A  BARD, 

BRYANT  BUILDING, 

Cer.  XwsaaM  wncI  Liberty  8ta,,  Nese  Fork. 
Send  tor  Price-Uat  Oar  Goods  art  told  by  fliat-claaa 
dealers. 


^ToanTsuilering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron-' 
eWSa  ano  earnestly  desire  relief,  I  can 
furnish  a  laeans  of  Penaanent  and  Pos- 
Itiv#  Cure.  A  Home  TrestiaeiR.  No 
charge  for  consaltaUon  by  laall.  »«•••• 
hie  Troatiso  Free.  Cortfflctltsfrow  Doc- 
tors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  Butinest-jjon. 

Aji _ _  «  aa  ASAOI  fkO  Aatdh 


Mnnn>iiMMSi«R« 

IHUUlVUU  This  OfRar  good  till  March  l8t,  1884,  only. 
GRAND^CAPITAL  PREMIUM  OF  $10,000  IN  CASH. 

the  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL  OF  MtW  VOtK 

•******F  $$OfQPOM>0*»ro«i8aa»d  olfcsr  Pleiw  to  oobocrlMrs,  aad  atutnoditko  ^mormom  olrc«Utk»ft  ot  1ST,ISM 
p»l4s«bMnW».  Tuisywir.  rMlIitMtteiMtttet^M^ba^abevlall  tb«  ^cS«rM  Md  fbr  tt>o  proMBt,  tbsy 

Wglf  wy  $50  000  la  vmlaabl*  Pro— ta  raoftef  la  valM  traaa  $0  Otilti  tO  $IOfOCK)« 


RA  —4  wa  wm  — Ur  yir  a— •  oa  — r  WbaeHptloa  book  ibr  ito  moatha  »4 

jJaiBli#  I  Mnd  TOO  a  Banibaf^fae«l|K,wU0li  will  aatltlo  yon  toeao  ofth*  Ml  AO* 

LIST  or  PRESENTS  to  lie  AWARDED  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 


ISt»  IM4.  ■«>•>  noMP>  •i»>  wtUlM  I 


M  .Mk .  (M* 

M  I..4IM*  Ck.*.l«to.  WutkM.  M  aMk... _  4«0 

T:SS: 

MO  ii«rMit  nmif r.M  *10— . .  1.000 


W  w«|tu>  rail  Mlk  Wnm  rwturmt,  gM  MMh..  1,000  MO  Sm.  Sllnr  rimtmt  T.a  tpim .  MO 

M  I*Am' 0.114  WaiahM  OM  .aA........  MO  (00  OMa  T.M.  Parka .  diO 
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LATE  POPUUR  AND  ENTERTAINING  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BT  J.  B.  UPPIHCOR  <t  CO., 

718  and  717  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 


THE  COLONEL’S  DAUGHTEE; 

Ok,  WiNNiKo  Hm  SruR*.  By  C»pt.  Chaklm  Kiho, 
U.  8.  A.  12mo,  extik  cloth,  $1  .SO. 

“  7t  i«,  Sy  otf  oddt,  the  moet  truly  Ameriem  novel  that 
hoe  appeared  in  a  kng  time.” 

“  .4  remariaHe  teort  qfjletion.” 

WANDA. 

CoanteM  tod  SzklrM.  By  “  Ocida,”  katbor  of  “  Strsth- 
more,”  “  Under  Two  Flags,”  etc.  ISmo,  extra  cloth, 
$1.95;  ISnio,  paper  rorer,  40  cents. 

“Will  rank  with  the  author's  best  work,— with  ‘Pas- 
carel,'  and  *  Under  Two  Flaga,' — for  It  has  all  the  force 
and  teauty  of  aentiment.  the  vigor  of  style,  and  the  plc- 
tnrasqne  effects  that  one  Is  accnstomra  to  look  for  in 
this  antbor's  writings.”— Ziterary  World. 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED. 

A  Norel.  After  the  German  of  B.  WakKik,  author  of 
“  Bound  by  His  Vows,”  etc.  Translated  by  Mrs.  A. 
L.  WisTKB,  translator  of  “  The  Second  Wife,”  “  From 
Hand  to  Hand,”  etc.  19mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  The  novels  of  B.  Werner  are  always  readable  and  to 
the  highest  degree  entertaining.  '  Banned  and  Blessed ' 
is  by  far  the  strongest  of  her  stories.  It  is  a  novel  of 
very  marked  meriis  in  character  drawing  and  in  dra¬ 
matic  situation.”— Boston  Oourier. 

FAIBYCOOLD. 

By  the  author  of  “A*  Lesson  in  Love."  Illnstiated. 
8vo,  fine  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper  cover,  40  cents. 

A  NOBLE  NAME; 

Ok,  DoMHiNekAUSBM  From  the  German.  By  Mrs. 
A.  L.  WisTBB,  translator  of  “  The  Second  Wife,”  etc. 
19mo.  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  A  charming  stoiy  of  German  aristocratic  life.  One 
of  the  best  which  Mrs.  Wister  has  given  in  English 
ArcM."—miadelphia  Preee. 

JUNE. 

By  Mrs.  Fobrbster,  author  of  “I  have  Lived  and 
Loved,”  “  My  Ixird  and  My  Lady,"  “  Viva,”  “  Rhona," 
“  Mignon,”  “  Diana  Carew.”  lOmo,  cloth,  $1 ;  pa¬ 
per,  96  cents. 

LAITBA,  AN  AMEBICAN  GIRL. 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Evans,  liimo,  extra 
cloth,  $1.50. 

ROSEHURST ; 

Ok,  The  Step-Dauobter.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Annie 
I  Somers  Gilchrist.  19mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50.  A 
charming  novel  of  society  life. 

“It  is  pleasantly  written."— AWs  Tort  Herald. 

“The  story  may  be  pronounced  a  decided  achievo- 
ment."— ChronieU. 

“  The  construction  of  this  romance  is  really  artistic, 
and  It  Is  s  pleasnre  to  read  so  good  a  story  told  in  such 
excellent  AtgliMb.”— Philadelphia  Mveninff  Bulletin. 


THE  PRICE  SHE  PAID. 

By  Frank  Lxe  Benedict.  12itto,  extra  cloth,  $1.95. 

“It  is  clever,  entertaining,  and  full  of  force.  *The 
Price  She  Paid  ’  has  a  plot  of  much  interest,  bolding  the 
attention  to  the  very  end.” — Boeton  Courier. 

LOTS  LORD  BERRESFORD. 

By  the  “Duchess,”  antbor  of  “Molly  Bawn,”  “Faith 
and  Unfaitb,”  “  Portia,”  etc.  19iiio,  extra  cloth,  $1 ; 
ISmo,  paper  cover,  95  cents. 

“  A  collection  of  seventeen  charming  storiea,  by  the 
anthor  of  a  number  of  the  most  Ikscinating  novels  of 
the  Any.”— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  LOTUS. 

A  Novel.  By  Mart  Aones  Tincker,  author  of  “  Sig¬ 
nor  Monaldini's  Niece."  With  Sve  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  by  Hovenden.  19mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50.  ^ 

“  It  Is  quite  powerfully  written,  seizes  npon  the  read¬ 
er's  interest  at  once,  and  holds  it  secnrelv  to  the  end. 
It  is  well  worth  reading." — Harrieburg  Telegraph. 

PORTIA; 

Or,  Bt  Passions  Rocked.  By  the  “Duchess,”  an¬ 
tbor  of  “Phyllis,"  “Molly  Bawn,”  etc.  19ino,  extra 
cloth,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  40  cents. 

“One  of  the  moet  striking  novels  the  ‘  Duchess’  has 
written."— i^ffsOurpA  Evening  Telegraph. 

I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED. 

Bj  Hre.  Fobrutkr,  author  of  Lord  and  My 

Ladj,'*  etc.  lOmo,  cloth,  $1  This  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  new  series,  of  which  “  Faustine"  was 
the  first. 

“A  story  of  very  great  fascinaliug  power.”— AUs- 
burgh  Chtimide. 

ROSSMOYNE. 

By  the  anthor  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bawn,"  “  Portia,” 
etc.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1 ;  16mo,  paper  cover,  95 
cents. 

“  The  anthor  is  already  well  and  favorably  known 
throoeh  her  charming  novels,  ‘  Phyllis.’  ‘  Molly  Bawn,’ 
etc.  She  is  a  graceful,  charming  writer,  and  has  the 
knack  of  making  her  male  readers  fall  in  love  with  her 
heroines.  Her  descriptions  are  breezy,  her  wit  spark¬ 
ling,  and  her  knowledge  of  character  profound,  delicate, 
and  appreciative.”- A.  F.  Oomenercial  Advertieer. 

MARAH. 

A  Story  of  Life  and  Society.  By  Mrs.  R  V.  jBrrkBT. 
19mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.95. 

HOPZ’S  HEART  BELLS. 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  S.J  L.  Oberboltzer,  author  of 
“Violet  Lee,”  “Come  for  Arbntns,”  etc.  19mo, 
extra  cloth,  $1.95. 

“  This  is  a  romance  of  domeatic  life,  pleasingly  told.” 
—Philadelphia  Evening  Call. 


*t,*'For  tale  hy  all  Booktellert,  or  teiO  be  tent  by  mail,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publuhert. 
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Braidea  a  rich  orrog  of  lAterature,  hg  eimit*ei*t 
aaritera,  aueh  aa  Marion  llmrlamd,  Chriatian  Beid, 
JCUm  Hodman  Church,  Helen  Mather  f author  of 
**  Cherrg  Ripe**),  and  tnang  others.  In  addition 
to  the  ahooe,  JCVKHT  BVBSCBIBBB  mag  each 
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Bpecimen  capyi  IS  cents.  Bubscriptian,  $2.DD 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


BDITKD  BT 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

Ck)mprising  42  Votamra,  aa  followa  : 

BIRr>9,  .  .  .  1«  Vols.  1  INSECTS,  .  .  .  T  Volm. 

A.NIMA.ES,  .  .  13  “  I  FISH . O  “ 

HAN,  ....  1  Vol. 

Tlieae  volamea  are  illuatrated  with  over  1000  copperplate  illnetratione,  colored  by 
band  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  aeta  left,  and  thie  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 


BEAUTIFUL  SHELLS.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directiona  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illuatrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TELESCOPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  C^ombining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  .the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth. 


Address 


E.  S.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 


ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE 


PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  New  York. 


LOCKWOOD,  T.  B.  Electricity,  Maffnetiim,  and  Electro- Telegraplij.  A  Practical Onide 
and  Hand-Book  pi  Oenrrml  Information  for  Electrical  Stndenta,  Operators,  and  Inapectora.  8vo,  cloth,  pro- 
fnacljr  illnatratro.  Keadjr  ahortlj. 


POPE,  F.  L.  Tbe  Modern  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegrapb.  9tli  edition,  revised  and 
ciilanfcd.  8vo,  cloth,  $S- 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.  Origin  of  the  Electric  Current.  I  Chapter  6.  Teating  Telegraph  llnea. 

i.  Klertro-Magaetiam.  1  7.  Note*  on  Telegraphic  Conetmetion. 

“  8.  Telempbic  Cfrcnita.  I  **  8.  Bints  to  Learners. 

“  4.  Tbe  Morse  or  American  Telegraphic  System.  **  9.  Beeent  Improvements  inTelagraphlcPractice. 

“  5.  Insnlation.  |  **  10.  Appendix  and  Notes. 


SAWYER,  W.  E.  Electric  LisThting  by  Incandescence,  and  its  Application  to  Interior 
lUamlnations.  A  Practical  Treatise.  With  90  illnstrationa.  8vo,  cloth,  flOO. 


CONTENTS. 


latrodnctorr. 

Chapter  1.  Generator*  of  Electricity. 

“  t.  (ioiieraior*  of  the  Gramme  Type. 

**  S.  Ot-nerMtur*  of  the  New  Siemens  Type. 

**  4.  Incandescent  Lamps. 

“  5.  Carirans  for  Incandescent  Lighting. 

IIANKI.YN,  C.  II.  The  Galvanometer  and  its  Uses, 

dents.  Sd  edition,  revised.  19mo,  morocco,  |1.S0. 


Chapter  6  and  7.  New  Forms  of  Lamps. 

A  Presorvalion  of  Incaadescent  Carbons. 

**  9.  Division  of  Cnrrent  and  Light. 

**  10.  Regnlators  and  Switches. 

“  11.  Genend  Distribatlon. 

**  U.  Commercial  Aspects. 

A  Manual  for  Electricians  and  Stn* 


FIfIKE,  B.A.,  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice,  or  tbe  Elements  of  Electrical 

Engineering.  A  clear  explanation  of  the  scientlflc  principles  and  the  practical  appllcatlous  of  Eloetricity.  Svo, 
eMb,  180  illustrations.  Price,  $9.fi0. 

SCIIEL.I.,EX,  DR.  II.  Die  Magneto,  and  Dynami-EIektrischen  Maschinen,  ihre  Con¬ 

struction  and  Praktisebe  Anwendang.  New  edition.  8to‘,  with  911  Illnstrationa.  Kola.  1888.  8S. 

We  have  In  preuarailoa  a  translation  of  the  above  by  the  eminent  electrician,  Mr.  N.  8.  Keith.  Those  desiring 
to  snbsrribe  will  plra>e  forward  their  names.  Tbe  translation  will  also  contain  additional  matter,  embracing  the 
latest  American  Practice,  and  will  have  many  additional  lllnstrations.  Vol.  1  will  be  ready  abont  the  first  of  1884. 

THOniPHfil.Y,  Prof.  H,  R.  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  With  an  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  Frank  L.  Pope  and  U.  R.  Butler.'  Fnlly  illustrated,  SO  cent*. 


DE  niOKCEI..,  Fount  Til.  Electro- Magnets :  The  Determination  of  the  Elements  of 

their  Construction,  80  cents. 


DE  IMOIVCEL,  Count ;  PREECE,  W.  H. ;  HDWEL.L,  J.  W.,  and  SIE- 

IHBNS,  C.  W.  Incandescent  Electric  Ughta,  with  partlcnlar  reference  to  the  Nison  Lamps  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  To  which  la  added  the  Economy  of  tbe  Electric  Light  ^  Incandeecence,  by  John  W.  Howell; 
and  on  the  Steadiness  of  the  Electric  Cnrrent,  by  C.  W.  Siemens ;  The  Edison  Electrlc-Light  Meter,  by  Francis 
Jehl.  (Van  Noatrand's  Science  Series.)  Illustrated.  ISmo,  boards.  New  York,  1889.  80  cents. 

LOREVG,  A.  E.  A  Hand-Book  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegrapli.  ISiuo,  stiff  paper 
boards.  Illn-trated.  New  York,  1878.  (Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  No  39.)  80  cents. 

PYNCIION,  TIIOS.  R.  (President  of  Trinity  College).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Physics. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  ISmo,  cloth.  Numerona  engravings.  $3. 

8ABIKE,  ROBERT.  Tl.e  History  and  Progress  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  tbe  apparatus.  12mo,  cloth.  iUnstrated.  $1.35. 

IVOAD,  II.  ]VI.  The  Student’s  Text-Book  of  Electricity.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised 

by  W.  H.  Precce.  ISmo,  cloth,  iUnstrated,  $4. 

SPANG,  H.  W.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Protection.  With  illustrations.  New 

and  revised  t  dillon,  75  cents. 

ItARRABEE,  CHAf4.  S.  Cipher,  Letter,  and  Telegraph  Code,  with  Hogg's  Improve¬ 

ments.  13mo,  oblong,  fiexlble  cloth.  New  York,  1870.  $1. 

INDECTION  COILS :  How  Made  and  How  Used.  Reprinted  from  the  Eighth  English 

Edition.  ISmo,  boards,  SO  cents. 

CELLEY,  R.  S.  A  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  Seventh  Edition,  revised.  Svo, 

IUnstrated,  $0. 

(»pie$  ttu  abm  tent  bv  mail  <m  rtetipt  prie*.  OompUU  Catalogm  qf  Oectrieal  Bookt  $»rU  m  cfpUeaUcm. 
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THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  AND  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 


Thb  Populab  Sciencb  Monthly  was  established  a  doxen  jears  ago  to  bring  before  the 
general  public  the  results  of  scientific  thought  on  manj  large  and  important  questions  which 
could  find  no  expression  in  the  current  periodicals.  Scientific  inquirj  was  penetrating  many 
new  fields,  extending  important  knowledge,  and  profoundly  afiRscting  opinion  upon  numberless 
questions  of  speculative  and  practical  interest.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  msgaiine  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  has  been  constantly  adhered  to  since,  to  obtain  the  ablest  statements  from  the  most 
distinguished  scieutific  men  of  all  countries  in  their  bearing  upon  the  higher  problems  of 
investigation.  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to 
spedaliste,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them.  The  Popdlab  Science  Monthly  has  dealt  with 
those  more  general  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to 
the  people  at  large. 

That  which  was  at  first  a  dubious  experiment  has  now  become  an  assured  and  permanent 
success.  Our  Monthly  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  scientific  ideas  in  this 
country.  Received  with  favor  at  the  outset,  it  has  gone  on  increasing  in  circulation  and  in 
influence,  until  its  power  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  highest  departments  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  its  leadership  is  recognised  in  the  great  work  of  liberalising  and  educating  the 
popular  mind. 

I  Making  neither  sensational  appeals  nor  flaring  announcements,  we  may  now  refer  to  its 
course  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  discuss  in  the  same  earnest 
and  fearless,  but  always  respectful  manner,  the  various  important  questions  falling  within  its 
scope  that  are  entitled  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  thinking  people.  The  twenty-three 
volumes  now  published  constitute  the  best  library  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  to  be  found 
in  any  country,  and  each  new  volume  is  certain  to  prove  of  increasing  interest  and  value. 

Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement  in  this  age,  private  and  public,  individual, 
social,  professional,  and  industrial.  In  its  irresistible  progress  it  touches  everywhere,  and 
affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  and  modifies  its 
ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 
Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  in  these  stirring 
times,  when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will  find  that 
they  can  keep  informed  only  by  subscribing  for  The  Popclar  Science  Monthly. 


terms:  $5  PER  ANNUM. 

Vol.  XXIV.  began  with  the  November  number.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  00.  Pablishers.  1.  3.  and  5  Bond  Street. 
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The  New  Departure) 

OR, 

A  Natural  oystem  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  n*  Dtpartur*  ”  to  a  new  •ppllcntton  of  nn  old 
Idon,  newfly— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  it  to 
do  It. 

It  to  called  a  Natural  ayatem,  becauee  the  moat  eaaen- 
Ual  ihinga  of  a  practically  ralnable  education  are 
loamed,  aa  a  child  leama  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  eonaUta  of  94  canto  and  a  amall  chart,  the  whole 
doaa  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  caae. 

By  meana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  ita  ar 
rangement,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  rery  amall  portion  of  the  time  nanally  apent 
In  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  ooon  nmMan  ;  to  arnu.  aocunamLT  a  to- 
cabulary  of  aevrral  hnndnMl  of  the  moet  comatouly  need 
worda ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  BMouen 
Unannan,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaka  or  Jolnta 
of  a  aentence,  which  to  PUHCTuanon.  Each  card  la 
complete  In  ttaeif,  and  haa  arranged  on  ooe  aide  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  Hat  of  aeveral  hundred  auch 
worda  aa  a  pereon  in  every-day  life  will  be  moet  Ukely 
to  nae.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  carda  are  arranged 
certain  abaolute  facu  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctuation  ;  aomettmea  of  all  three  tog^er. 

Three  carda  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  aamo  time  to  write  and  to  apell  correctly. 
Thia  to  the  only  uaeful  way  of  learning  to  apell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctnatiou  acquired  In 
thia  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methoda  of  the  text-bMke. 

Many  of  our  beat  edncatma  now  inalat  that  thia  to  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Punctuation. 


t9~  appUeation  tf  tKt  prinelpU  qf  toaminp  bp 
Soing  to  our  primary  tduealUm  <u  ro4  tto  to  all  otktr 
ofairt  qf  Hft,  ha»  been  indorttd  bp  Me  Ug/Uot  atMori- 
tiot  and  bp  our  moot  iiUeUigtut  oduealor*. 


Price,  $1. 

deial  to  [any  addrota,  poatpmid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

ponuauns  ny 

K.  R.  FELTON  &  CO.,  ; 

2S  Bond  Strpot,  Now  York. 


THE 

Faiily  HeU  Me. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

SDITXD  BT 

EDWIK  LANIESTER,  M.D,  FJL^ 

And  written  by  Dlatlngntobcd  Membera  of  the  Boyai 
College  of  Phyalciana  and  Snrgeona, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITIOH,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


AU  who  have  examined  thto  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankeatcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  of 
thto  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Trentment  ore  so  clear  and  aimplc  that 
every  one  can  anderstaad  and  apply  them. 
Besides  orUcles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  It  codUlns  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  Ic 
Medical  PracUce.  Its  Index  comprises  prer 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AK  IKYZSTlCEirr. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 


LsrgA  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4  ;  In 
sheep,  $5 ;  in  half  rnssia,  $S.50. 

Sold  Only  by  snbscripUon,  but  where  there  to 
so  agent  s  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOM  A  CO.,  Pnbllshen, 

26  Bond  Street,  Ifset  York. 
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THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 


r ' 


\AM 


TEEATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

t 

or 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  EEV.  T.  W.  MOORE. 


ms  k  Mcosnlsed  u  th«  best  nd  most  practical  ipiide  to  Oran(e  Ctaltnre  that  haa  jrat  appeared  In  thU  ooontrr. 
Mr.  Btohop,  Pteaidmt  of  the  Fnit  Oroarera'  Aaaoctauon  of  Florida,  and  oamer  of  thrw  of  tne  flneet  grorea  In  the 
Bute,  aays :  **  It  contains  all  the  inforaaation  necessary  for  sncceae.”  Mr.  Oreenleaf,  of  dackaonrille,  who  is  im- 
proTtac  one  of  the  Ursast  wild  grores  in  the  State,  says  :  ‘‘The  book,  if  I  could  hare  had  it  one  year  ago,  would 
haTesaTadmefiaoa’'^  _  *  -a  • 


CONT  1'S. 


Ohaptar  I.  The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

“  IL  Of  the  Seratal  Methods  of  Wanting  Orange 

Grorea 

**  nL  na  Wild  Orange  OroTe  Budded. 

**  IV.  Grores  from  Transplanted  Sonr  Stamps. 

**  y.  Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

"  VI.  Sodding. 

**  YQ.  On  ^^electlng  a  Location  for  an  Orange 

_  Giora 

*  VIU.  The  Adrantagea  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 

*  IX.  **  The  Froat  Line”  and  “The  Orange  Belt" 
**  X.  The  Bfleet  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

**  XL  Tranmianting. 

**  XII.  The  Instance  Apart 
••  XIII.  CnltlraUon. 

'*  XIV.  Thorough  Cultiration. 

••  XV.  Pruning. 


Chapter  XVI.  Pertlllslag. 

XVIL  Species,  Varieties,  ate. 

**  XVIIL  loe  Lemon  and  Lime. 

**  XIX.  The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Oramre 
Tree — The  NaturaTEnemies  of  such  In- 
sacts,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied. 
**  XX.  Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Ttm  and 
Fruit  are  liable,  and  their  Remedies. 
Rust  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
Onage  Trees. 

Oils,  nrftames.  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 

_  Citms. 

XXV.  Conclusion. 


XXL 

XXIL 


xxm. 

XXIV. 


Fbr  $al$  by  all  BoolutlUra,  or  will  be  tent  by  mail  by  the  PubUehere.  Price,  $1. 

E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Pabllsherfi,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  OTHER  COMMENDATIONS. 

**  We  oonsider  it  the  best  work  on  orange  culture  jet  published,  as  it  is  plain,  practical,  and  easUj 
understood,  and  is  the  result  of  close  obeerration  and  careful  experiment.  It  is  a  hand-book  which 
ererj  (me  engaging  in  the  orange  culture  will  find  of  the  greatest  value,  and  if  its  directions  are  care- 
tullj  followed,  the  new-beginner  will  be  as  sure  of  success  as  the  oldest  cnlturist.  The  price  is  (me 
dollar,  which  maj  be  considered  as  high  for  a  book  of  its  size,  but  which  will  save  manj  dollars  in  time 
and  nwnej  to  everj  new  beginner  in  orange  planting.*' — The  8em  ..Trap  cal. 

**  The  author  gives  every  step,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and 
manipulation  till  the  tree  is  at  full  bearing  age.  I  feel  certain  that  this  little  book  is  destined  to  work 
a  vast  change  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  orange  tree,  and  the  new-comer  will  find  in  it  directions, 
pUnly  given,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  to  work  at  once  in  the  right  way  to  make  an  orange  grove.”. 
—  7%«  EoMt  Flor  da  Banner, 

Mr.  Pillow,  a  successful  orange-grower  near  Mandarin,  and  horticulturist  from  Rochester,  N.  T., 
says :  “  If  I  could  have  had  such  a  book  when  beginning  to  grow  oranges,  it  would  have  saved  me  over 
a  hundred  dollars.” 

**I  have  been  planting  and  cultivating  orange  trees  for  forty  years,  but  have  learned  more  from  you# 
book  than  I  had  done  from  all  my  exporionoa” — Oea.  Aeoeta,  of  Mamdarin^  FU. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Sleel  Engravings. 


?or  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUtistratioiL 

Beftotlfally  eng7«Ted  on  Steel,  having  appmred  in  the  Eclbctic  Mgaiine  during  paat 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 


coMPRisiira- 


325  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  th«  following,  Mlacted  from  our  list,  will  give  toms  Idsa  of  their  scope  end  rsrietj. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABEAHAM  LOTCOLl. 
HOBACE  OBEELET, 
WILLIAK  0.  BBTABT, 
WILLIAM  K.  EVABTl. 
B.  W.  LOBOEELLOW. 
BATABO  TATLOB. 

1.  e.  WHITTIBB. 
PETBB  OOOPEB. 

CHA8.  O’COVOB. 

CHA8.  DICXBHA 
JOHII  BBIOHT. 
BICHABD  COBDEV. 
ALEBED  TBinnrsoB. 
MATTHEW  ABHOLD. 
THOMAS  OABLTLE. 
BEBBEBT  SPEBCEB, 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

OOHOBESS  OE  YIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OE  BBNKEB  HILL. 

HAPOLEOB  nr  FBI80K. 

OB  WALTEB  SOOTT  ABB  EBIEBD8. 
WASHIirOTOB  IBVIBO  ABB  EBIEBB8. 
LITBBABT  PABTT  AT  SIB  J.  BETBOLBA 
TAB  BTXB  PABTIBS  EBOM  BUBBBA 


IDEAL  PICTURES. 
ELOBBBTIBE  POBTA 
WOOBLABB  YOWS. 

EAB  EBOM  HOMB. 
BEATBIOE  BB  CIBCI. 
BUBIAL  OE  THE  BIBB. 
ELOWEB-OATHEBEBA 
HOME  TBEA8UBE8. 


The  enmrings  sre  munbered  on  the  CsUl 
dlcate  the  I4n>ivs  opposite  the  engraving  sell  ' 


« to  aid  in  eelection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  la. 


They  ere  printed  on  line  paper,  ItalS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  exprese,  prepalA  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
furnish  nest  doth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Engravinga  10  oentt  aaoh,  or  17.50  per  100. 

5  Engravlngfl, . tOSO 

It  Bagravinge, . 1  00 

Portfelioe, . eaeh  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravlnga, 

M  <4  25  •* 

M  u  ^  M 


tl 

8 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  (or 
himself. 


Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  end  make  eelection  for  portfolio,  eerap-book,  or  handsomely  boaad  volaaM 
(or  oeatre-tahle. 


OJh.TAJL.OOI7SS  SBIYX'  TO  ▲PT'S’  ▲DDRSSfll. 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ltati«  of(tn>ce7and  a 


GAP 


FAMOUSg^CLiSH 


SOAR 


OMPLEXION 


Cleanliness  IS  next  to  CoclHness, 
■  ^  must  be  considered  as 


A  Specialty  for  the  Skin  &  Cohpiexioh, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.  R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  CoL  of  Snrgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  so  mnch  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Bxicht,  ClMur  Com¬ 
plexion  and  a  Soft  Skin.  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive, 
without  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  it  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 

PEARS’  SOAP 

Is  speciany  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non- 
irritant  character,  BadnoM,  Botschnaos  and  Chappinc  ara  pravant* 
ad.  and  a  elaar  and  briffhi  appaarance  and  a  aoit.  valvaty 
oondition  impartad  and  maintained,  and  a  ffood,  haalthfnl 
and  atkraotiva  complexion  anxorad. 

•Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appeannce,  and  soothing  properties 
commendit  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet.  Its  durability  and  consequent  economy 
Is  rMuurkftblCe 
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ALLTSiE  LEADING  DRUGGI^TS^ELt  PEAPfSOAF' 


Winter:  Its  Risks  and  its  Dangers: 


Vr«  are  now  In  the  season  when  a  large  number 
of  persons  find  It  difficult  to  escape  the  contraction 
of  colds,  which  too  often  extend  to  the  throat  and 
lungs  or  result  in  attacks  of  Neuralgia,  Catarrh,  or 
Rheumatism.  tpeeial  danger  having  iU  origin  here 
U  in  Acute  J*neumonia,  which  numbert  so  many  victims 
every  winter.  How  to  certainly  guard  against  colds 
Is  considered  an  unsolved  problem,  even  In  the 
medical  profession. 

Writers  on  hygiene  give  various  rules  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  excellent,  through  the  careful 
observance  of  which  people  arc  promised  exemption 
from  colds.  But  do  what  we  will,  be  as  careful  and 
prudent  as  we  may,  colds  will  bo  taken,  the  "how  ’’ 
and  the  “when”  being  often  a  mystery,  as  every 
one  who  reads  this  knows  too  well. 

Note,  from  oar  experience  of  over  thirteen  years,  we. 
can  confidently  offer  Compourxd  Oxygen  as  an  almost 
certain  protection  from  colds,  and  as  a  sure  means  of 
breaking  them  up  when  contracted. 

In  that  rapidly  developing  and  too  often  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  PuKUJtONiA,  wo  are  warranted  from  this  expe¬ 
rience  in  saying  that  it  can  be  arrested  and  cured,  in 
nine  eases  out  of  ten,  if  a  prompt  resort  is  had  to  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen. 

In  NeckaLtOIA  our  Treatment  rarely  fa:is  togive 
Immediate  relief,  and,  if  Its  use  Is  continued,  to 
eradicate  the  diseu<:e. 

In  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  husband  wrote  to  us, 
giving  her  condition,  the  neuralgic  headache  was 
attended  with  the  most  intense  suffering.  On  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  pain  her  liands  would  get  numb  and  un¬ 
controllable  and  she  would  lose,  fur  a  time,  the 
power  of  speech.  In  a  month  after  commencing 
the  use  of  Com|K>uud  Oxygen  her  husband  wrote ; 

Since  my  wife  commenced  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen  she  has  not  had  an  attack  of  headache.  She 
was  threatened  once  or  twice,  but  It  passed  off,  and 
she  tells  me  to-day  that  her  head  feels  clearer  and 
more  nttturcU  now  than  it  has  since  she  commenced  to 
suffer  with  thencuralgia.  Since  writing  you  last,  her 
side,  e8i>eolally  the  numbness.  Is  much  better;  In 
fact,  the  numbness  and  pain  then  complained  of  is 
gone.  We  feel  hnjtpy  that  U'e  were  induct  to  try  your 
TYratment,  and  think  that  It  hat  saved  my  wife  from 
the  grave  or  the  asylum,  to  one  of  which  she  certainly 
would  have  gone  had  relU^f  not  been  found.” 

Another  of  the  diseases  to  the  contraction  of  which 
we  ore  expost-d  in  winter  Is  Catakrh.  An  ordinary 
“  cold  In  the  head  ”  is  an  acute  attack  of  nasal 
catarrh.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
passages  at  first  l>ecomes  congested,  and  so  swollen 
that  the  passages  are  filled  by  It ;  tlve“  nose  Is  stuffed 
up,”  the  itassages  are  dry  and  heated,  and,  of  course, 
very  uncomfortable  (sometimes  a  scalding  water 
runs  from  It).  In  a  few  days  the  Inflammation  sub¬ 
sides,  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  tlie  eugorged  glands 


relieve  themselves  by  flooding  the  membrane  with 
a  thick,  opaque  semi-fluid,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  transparent  normal  mucus.  Other  changes 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  health,  and  the  parts 
return  slowly  toward  their  natural  state,  which  they 
may  completely  attain ;  but  If  conditions  favor  It, 
the  Increased  secretion  of  mucus  may  continue  for 
a  long  time;  and  this  Is  Cnnoifio  CATABBn. 

Catarrh  presents  different  phases, according  to  the 
locality  of  the  membrane  affected.  This  fact  has 
given  rise  to  many  names  of  diseases  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  unlike  each  other. 

Almost  evcrylKKly  understands  by  the  word 
Catarrh  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  passages  of  the  nose.  This  Is  be¬ 
cause  that  form  of  it  Is  not  only  the  most  prevalent, 
but  also  the  most  apparent  to  the  senses.  The  other 
varieties  of  catarrh  take  different  names  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  affected ;  hence, 
we  have  laryngeal,  bronchial.  Intestinal,  gastrio 
catarrh,  etc. 

This  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  wherever 
located,  is  a  sluggish  disease,  as  any  one  who  re- 
inenibcrs  the  tedious  process  of  getting  well  over  a 
severe  influenza  can  testify.  Hence,  the  tenacity 
with  which  It  sometimes  resists  the  action  of  the 
best  remedial  application  Is  truly  wonderfhl. 

The  results  which  have  followed  our  treatment  of 
the  disease  with  “Compound  Oxygen”  are  of  the 
most  gratifying  character.  Cases  which  had  fur 
years  defled  all  other  curative  agents  have  yielded 
quickly  under  the  effect  of  Oxygen. 

As  in  the  case  of  throat  and  lung  disease,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  rheumatism,  our  Treatment  will  notonly 
put  the  system  In  a  condition  to  prevent  in  most 
cases  the  taking  of  a  “cold  in  the  head,”  but,  when 
taken  promptly,  will  arrest  its  progress. 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  If  you  are  liable  to  take  cold  you  can  have 
the  ounce  of  “  prevention  ”  If  you  will.  If  yon  have 
taken  a  cold  and  are  threatened  with  any  one  of  the 
many  diseases  which  have  their  origin  In  colds,  the 
ounce  of  “prevention”  Is  within  your  reach  If  you 
choose  to  avail  yourself  of  It.  The  question  as  to 
whether  Compound  Oxygen  will  remove  the  liability 
to  take  cold,  or  break  up  a  cold  promptly  after  It  has 
set  In,  Is  no  longer  an  open  one.  The  result  of  our 
long  administration  of  this  remarkable  substance 
has  settle<l  It  beyond  a  doubt. 

With  a  “  Home  Treatment”  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  In  the  house,  to  be  used  whenever  any  one  con¬ 
tracts  a  cold,  the  members  of  almost  any  family  may 
pass  through  a  uinter  and  escape  the  many  risks  and 
dangers  from  disease  that  attend  that  inclement  season. 
i  In  saying  this,  we  speak  as  well  from  our  knowledge 
i  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Treatment  as  fTom  the 
'  results  in  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  come  under 


Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis-  1 
covery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  ^ 
which  liave  so  far  attended  its  use. 

Depository  in  New  York.— Dr.  John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our  : 
Depository  in  New  York  city,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
be  consulted  by  letter  or  in  i)erson. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast. — II.  BL  Matliews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francis«'o, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Frauds  and  Imitations. — TiCt  it  be  clearly  understootl  that  Compound  Oxygen  is  only  . 
matle  and  disponse<l  hy  tlie  nn<h‘rsigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  trailed  Com- 
pound  Oxygen,  ts  spurious  ami  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  t(  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
as  they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

o.  S:  plLEx.'ri:.  Girard  St.  (!*»»»«  CfcnUitiiKU)^  (Phila.,  (Pa. 


FIFTY  TBABS  BIFOBB  TTfB  FTOUC  upon  tbelrexoellen€?«  alone  hare  attalnea  ar 
CIIPOICHASED  PRf-KHIMUICE,  which  establishes  them  as  nneqaalled  In  , 
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Y  WATOI. 


Why  buy  a  Cheap  Watch,  that  costs  $2  to  g4 
to  repair, 

WBE>'  Yoi:  CAN  BUY  AT  LESS  MONET  A 


Which  can  be  repaired  for  50  Cents? 

8o  well  known  have  these  Watches  become  as 
reliable  time>keepers,  that  thousands  are  buying 
them  in  preference  to  higher  priced  watches. 

IN  NICKEL-SILVER  CASE  $48  PER  DOZEN. 

Diteount  to  thm  Trade. 

ASK  VOI  H  JKU'F.LLEK  FOR  IT. 


mm.  LATE  AT  SCHOOU 


We  fill  no  Orders  for  less  than  one  doaen. 


Alt  orders  and  eoTToapondenee  at  to  priori  and  ternti  should  be  addressed  to 

QEOEGE  MEBEITT,  General  Selling  Agent,  52  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


PAGE’S  VAPORIZER  &  CRESOLENE 

tnrr*  tVHUOPlXC  t'OCOH.  AslhMO,  CoIiIa, 
CouaBs,  Itipiithrrla  mad  Mcorlet 

Fever  by  Inhnlatloa. 

fTie  im^tgmmttd  air  dtstrojft  the 
centagton  and  tretonts  ether  per- 
lent  takier  the  disease.  Caasu 
LaNB(C7.  H8.  O.)  it  a  Uqusd  Cta! 
Tar  Prodnit  far  sssert  pmeer/sit 
than  Carbolic  Acid  in  destroying 

TU  HTIIE  UTMtnEH  KMKATU. 

U  is  harmless  and  net  unpleas 
ant  when  inhaled  in/’ants  or 
healthy  persons.  Sick  rooms  are 
continually  deodorised,  and  can 
then  be  pe^nmed  by  taporising 
celogsu.  Of  special  serrice  at  nifht 
when  patients  are  steeping,  lap 
oriser.  Lamp  and  Cresolenr.%l.!M 
Bjctra  Cresolrne  SSr.  di  bOr. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  Ora  I'aporiser. 
Lamp  ana  t  bottles  esf  Creselesu. 

,  securely  ^cked,  will  be  delivered 
free  by  Kxpress  anywhere  in  the 
L’.  S,  on  re.  eipt  r/  SS.5U,  by 
W.  H.  Mchtegelln  A  <'o.,  17<>  VTss.  St.,  A.  Y. 


iBsounat  Hill 
THEBEST.IlIl 
LieHTNING 


WILSON’S 

fMNS  SEWIRT 


Two  Ibonsaod  stitekee  m  silaate.  Thr  ooly 
absolatelj  Srst^lnos  Sewlog  Machloe  !■  tbe 
world.  Seatootrlnl.  Warranted  A  years. 
Send  for  lllnatrated  Cataloenr  and  CirralHr 
B.  AK>-n<s  Wanted.  TBS  WlLtHtN  «F.W> 
[N«  MACHIMK  CO..  CklesBo  or  New  Terfc. 

rELECRAPHY  AND  SHORT-HAND 

tenghL  Sitnetlons  famished.  Circulars  free. 
Address  B.  VALENTINB,  JanesTills,  WU. 


THi  BEST  THING  KNOWN  na 

WASHING^BLEACHINa 

IN  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLO  WATER. 

BATES  X.AUOR.  TIME  opd  SOAP  AMAZv 
XNOLY,  end  gives  universal  satisfaction* 
No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  Grocers.  BEWAKE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEARLINE  U  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 

JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. _ 

MAUI  BVe  .\RE  THE  ni>tT.  New  CstA- 
FKI'.K  T«  .ll.L.  I,50«» 

^  varieti.  ..  itOO  i:  Semi 

%■  ■  I  II  V"  Hiiar.-'S  .,n  t*  f.r*  htiyiiir  an' 

X  ►  I  I  A  when-  n>-  It  WILL  b.VVE 
U|_1-|JU  Mt»\ET  Y.m  nugtit  In  have  it 
YATTLX  k  CO.,  PhlhielphU,  Pa 

Books  oh  ouiioi^ftr 

Kor  my  eighty-eight  page  Illnetrated  Catalogue 
address,  inclosing  three  3r.  stamps, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Attor  Place  New  York. 
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